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SPRING — By Anion Mauve (For text, see page 50) 





April is here! 
Blithest season of all the year. 
The little brook laughs as it leaps away ; 
The lambs are out on the hills at play ; 
The warm south wind sings, the whole day long, 
The merriest kind of a wordless song. 
Gladness is born of the April weather, 
And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed feather. 


—IN APRIL, by Eben Eugene Rexford. 
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Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages— 55% more 
material than other works 




















of its type 
Ten volumes 


Where are You at 5o0’clock? © 


Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 





Are you still in the classroom, poring over today’s lessons and worrying Monthly service bulletins 
about tomorrow’s? Or are you out in the open, enjoying the spring sun- Loose leaf annuals 
shine and fresh air? e 

The progressive teacher owns THE WORLD BOOK. She does her weskclikind incident Cie 
work in class better and her work outside the class more rapidly. She finds by che Rementey School Liteery 
readily the very thing she wants without wasting time searching for usable “a 
classroom material and laboriously preparing outlines. If she saves an hour 


a day, that is five hours a week. Two hundred hours in the school year! 


How much is your time worth? Figure it out and you will see that 
THE WORLD BOOK will pay for itself each year, in the time saved, 
not to mention its value in increasing the effectiveness of your work and 
thereby adding to your prestige and income. 





It will give you more time for recreation, more time for reading, for 


concerts, for lectures and other cultural pursuits. It will give you time to O'Shea, Professor of Education, University 
do many of the things you love to do and cannot find time to do now. thorities. Prof. O'Shea is the author of 
The saving in time contributes to your happiness and health just as the wa patvomrer dt aera 
addition to your equipment contributes to your confidence and poise. schoolsinevery ection. Member of Board 


Send now for the free booklets described in the coupon. a organizations. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
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Department 41 + 154 East Erie Street, Chicago “ ® 





THE WORLD BOOK is edited by M. V. 










W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY . 

Dept. 41, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

O “The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities 
say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 


(Free). 


Summer Positions Open. edaetar: Regulay price S0centar Spucal great 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE WORLD BOOK 
to interested prospects, to work with congenial companions, to spend the summer 
traveling where desired, with railroad fare and definite income assured. We shall 
be glad to tell you some interesting things about the experiences and earnings of — a 
other teachers and principals who took advantage of this opportunity last year. CI Check here if interested in summer position. 

Check coupon in space provided if you are interested in a summer position. 





My Name and Full Address 














ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE DMR WSRID BOOK. lacluding specimen pss 


CD “Projects and Problems.”” A valuable booklet for 
teachers using the project method. A 63-page book by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. 4. 


of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents '9 
stamps or coin if you want ‘‘Projects and Problems.) 
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At Last— 






French as it sounds in France 


THAT liaison’d, sprightly, perfect-accent 
French! French with all the suggested 
play of lips and eyes and hands in its auda- 
cious slurrings, its gay leaping over vow- 
els. French as you would hear it and want 
to speak it were you ordering oysters on 
half-shell at some famous Paris oyster-bar 
... visiting La Sorbonne... chatting 
with a French companion at the Paris Op- 
era... bargaining in an ancient, off-ave- 
nue shop for a lustrous, quaint jug, a hand- 
woven shawl. Anyone can learn to read 
French with a dictionary. But the accent, 
color, vivacity of the true spoken French— 
the pronunciations that would reach your 
ears, say, on the Rue de la Paix—how can 
these come except by living sound? 


The new Victor course in French by 
Sound supplements whatever text you or 
your classes study. Here is an astounding 
opportunity to bring into the same room 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
CAMDEN, NEw JERSEY, U. S. A. 


with you all but the living presences of two 
such eminent scholars as Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia University (it is 
he who prepared the texts) and Professor 
Louis Allard, whose recording French 
voice is as clearly defined—as alive and 
true as though he stood not five feet away 
from you, and you were seeing his lips 
shape the sounds. 


The new Victor course—textbooks and 
records—published February Ist, is in time 
for your second semester. You and your 
pupils need not lack the true Parisian 
accent, nor find yourselves misunderstood 
when in France, as have thousands who 
thought they knew French because they 
had studied it conscientiously when in 
school. Learn to speak French as the 
French speak it. You learn almost as fast 
as you listen. Send the coupon today for 


complete information of French by Sound. 
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following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
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3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
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AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 


Satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 


and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
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Editors’ Forecast 


HAVE always been glad that I 
made teaching my profession. 


vad | 


Otherwise I should not have seen so 


much of the world.” Thus, in an arti- 
cle on “Vacation Possibilities” which 
wiil appear in our May number, Mae 
Foster Jay quotes a friend of hers. 

Surely it is not the least of the 
teacher’s compensations (or rewards) 
that he or she may control, as few 
other people can, the summer program. 
Indeed, teachers are the only class of 
professional people we know of who 
can plan, during those many weeks-off, 
to see a good deal of the world. To 
be sure, many thousands of teachers 
feel an annual urge to seek further 
training, and every encouragement is 
being given them to do so. Other 
thousands profitably invest their sum- 
mer in congenial employment, inci- 
dentally seeing much country while 
demonstrating their ability as business 
men and women. 

But some relaxation and diversion 
are the right of every teacher in vaca- 
tion time; change is imperative. Most 
people find in new scenes and contacts, 
in outdoor life and natural beauties, 
the most delightful change from rou- 
tine. Although it seems trite to say 
that recreation in the form of travel 
enriches the experience of the observ- 
ant teacher and in a thousand ways 
strengthens professional equipment, 
this, like other trite sayings, is a true 
one. For these reasons we are sure 
that Mrs. Jay’s article in the May issue 
of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, and others in June, will be ea- 
gerly scanned as suggestive of the 
places one might see and the routes 
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one might choose. Of course it is a 
physical impossibility to do more than 
suggest; but in the advertising pages 
ample supplementary information will 
be found. 

We must come back to here and 
now for the remainder of this Fore- 
cast, knowing well that for the major- 
ity of teachers there is much still to 
be accomplished before any trunks are 
packed. In addition to the travel arti- 
cle, in May, we shall present a two- 
page illustrated article on “Our Fish- 
eries” by Blanche Bulifant McFarland, 
whose name appears frequently in our 
pages; a discussion of “The Social- 
ized Recitation” by Josephine H. Ar- 
vidson, teacher in the Observation 
School of the Cleveland School of Ed- 
ucation; and suggestions on “Teaching 
Arithmetic” by Roscoe Pulliam, su- 
— of schools at Staunton, 

Bertha L. Swope’s “Indian Life as 
a Health Project” in the present issue 
will be followed by her “Correlation 
of Health Teaching with History”; 
Blanche Jennings Thompson’s “Lan- 
guage Projects” will provide practical 
aid in the field to which she has been 
devoting herself; and Rebecca Dem- 
ing Moore’s “Robert Edwin Peary” 
will tell the story of the North Pole’s 
discoverer. There will be other arti- 
cles and stories, by writers represent- 
ed in this issue. 

The picture study, Charles Robert 
Patterson’s “The Flying Cloud,” 
shows a magnificent sailing vessel 
proudly riding the high seas. Full- 
page features by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, John T. Lemos, Mary B. Grubb, 
and Frank ‘I. Solar will add variety 
and timely attraction to the issue. 
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A timely suggestion... and 


a few facts you should know {) il yak a 
_— | | 
Before Sterling Lifelong Blackboard was offered tothe @ 


public we experimented for 8 years. Then a 3-year test 
in public and private schools. And behind it all was 40 
years of specialized experience in blackboard manufacture. 


Then we announced Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard ... the ultimate . . . the 
final blackboard achievement. A finer 
writing surface... and always uniform. 
Blacker . .. and black all through. Fire- 
proof ... warp-proof and buckle-proof. 
A more durable and more elastic prod- 
uct . . . a product which improves 
with age. Easily installed and with 
practically no upkeep cost. 


The response was amazing. We ex- 
pected that Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board would be acknowledged as a 
great achievement. We were sure that 
our judgment . . . which has led us to 
invest $100,000 in special manufactur- 
ing equipment for Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard .. . would be vindicated: 
Weknew we had developed something 
which schools needed and would want. 


Orders from Boards of Education came 














quickly. In 8 months’ time we shipped 
what we at first had figured would bea 
whole year’s output. Now... we have 
speeded up production 50% and in- 
creased our manufacturing facilities so 
that we can make delivery promptly. 


We cannot change our standard. Ster- 
ling Lifelong Blackboard... every inch 
of every piece . . . bears our double 
guarantee. We are shipping just as 
quickly as our modern plants produce. 
Weare building for a future that means 
much to you... and us. 


And so we suggest you place your or- 
der now. Figure your Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard requirements, or let us send 
a distributor's representative to figure 
with you. Please send the coupon for 
a sample of this perfect blackboard. 


Address department N4. 


Send 
this 


—— —— eee 
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Time-Tested <q > Products 





Genuine Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Blackboard—for 41 years. 

Geographical Globes—44 years’ ex- 
perience. 

Andrews Tellurian —43 years; pat- 
ented 1882. 

Weber Noiseless and Dustless Erascr 
—31 years. 

Andrews Dustless Eraser — 48 years; 
patented 1877. 

Liquid Slating—same formula 52 years. 

Alpha Dustless Crayon—56 years; 
patented in 1869. 


The more recent additions are: 


Costello Hanging Globe—19 years. 

Costello Double Sewed Noiseless 
Eraser—4 patents, 11 years. 

Universal Eraser—18 years. 

Wear Better Eraser—8 years. 

Sanitary Eraser Cleaner—9 years. 

Bacon Standard Series Wall Maps. 

Bacon Semi-Contour Series of Polit- 
ical Wall Maps. 

Costello Automatic Map Case—pat’d. 

Perfection Tilting Map Rack—pat’d. 








Coupon 


If you want the facts and 

ices of other items than 
Sterling Lifelong Black: | 
hoard, checkthem on the 
list above the coupon, | 
clip ou: the lis: and mail | 
{ us. wir ine coupoi. 











y77 Coupon eet 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
hicago Heights, Illinois 








and information regarding products checked above. 








N4. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
full information about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard, a free 
sample and the name of the nearest distributor. Also prices 
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For every school day 


ROM kindergarten through college, there 
Fix. Dennison goods of daily usefulness. 
There are those necessary staples such as 
tags and labels for keeping supplies in order; 
gummed mending tape for repairing torn 
pages; fasteners and hangers for making 
calendars and booklets. There is glue to 
mend torn bindings, broken articles, or to 
mount children’s work. Gummed reinforce- 
ments make loose leaves do double duty. 
Index tabs make record books easy to keep. 
The convenience of these little things helps 
to lighten the teacher’s day. 


There are also those materials which add 
interest to the children’s work: gummed 
seals (nature, floral, holiday, stars) for re- 
ports or for marking papers; crepe paper 
for posters, caps, costumes, flowers, and 
decorations. Also, the Dennison materials 
for handcraft work. 


Every teacher should have the Dennison 


SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


This twelve-page free booklet offers many helpful sug- 
gestions, in addition to its information about a wide variety 
of items for classroom use. Dennison materials are sold by 
stationers, department stores, and many druggists. Or, send 
for this free catalogue, now, direct to Dennison’s, Educa- 
tional Department, D7, Framingham, Mass, 
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of BOOKS <i, Publishers i 

_ We catalog and send by mail, at a big" 

saving toyoi over 25,000 books of ‘all publishers, 

Wesupply t).e largest number of public, private 

and school libraries and individuals with all their 

books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 

for catalog teday. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 














Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 PHOTOS $1.50 


24 x 34 4 
50 PHOTOS $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photograph to the 
agency of which you are 


a member, or to us. 


PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
















Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


W. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








A Call for Early Issues 


The New York Public Library is anx- 
ious to obtain copies of NoRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, be- 
tween the first issue, November 1891, 
and the issue of April 1901. Dr. E. H. 
Anderson, Director of the Library, 
has written us as follows: “We re- 
ceive at the Library the regular is- 
sues of your NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS, and the magazine 
has been found of much interest. We 
lack a number of the early issues, how- 
ever, and as it is our intention to pre- 
serve the file permanently, we feel 
that it is most important that it should 
be complete.” 

We have had to write Dr. Anderson 
that we are unable at present to sup- 
ply the Library’s need. But we are 
glad to follow the Director’s sugges- 
tion in asking any of our subscribers 
who have the desired issues and are 
willing to part with them (thus ren- 
dering a public service) to let us know. 
If readers will so inform us, we will 
remit the required postage, and also 
reimburse them to whatever extent 
seems fair, for their sacrifice. Please 
address: 

Editorial Department 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, New York 


To Study School Finances 


A Commission on School Finances 
and Administration has been appointed 
by Governor Smith of New York State 
to work out some new form of taxation 
to relieve cities of a part of the burden 
of expense for education which they 
now bear. The Commission has or- 
ganized with Colonel Michael Fried- 
sam as chairman. Colonel Friedsam 
guaranteed the preliminary expenses 
of the commission. 

Frank E. Gilbert, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education and counsel for 
the State Department of Education, 
presented a report saying that a study 
of the financial problems of the educa- 
tional systems primarily should con- 
sider how to increase state aid and the 
sources of revenue. He said that pro- 
vision should be made so that funds 
granted by the state to cities for edu- 
cational purposes would be _ safe- 
guarded. Such funds, he said, should 
be used to increase educational facili- 
ties and not to relieve cities of giving 
their proper share of support to edu- 
cational institutions. 
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CLARK axe BREWER TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 







MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 







KANSAS CITY 
N_Y. Life Bldg. 


(@) 5 (Or. ele) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 




















YOU WILL LOVE THE WEST. 


WRITE FOR OUR CIRCULAR WHICH TELLS WHY 
THE BEST 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY FOR 


BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 


| ALL THE WEST 
AND 
ALASKA, HAWAII 














IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


oe tes Rates ot Service 


ake on 
ROCKY MTT TEACHERS 
74 67 aA OD A 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 








We enroll only Normal and College graduates. 
Photographs made from original, 25 for $1.50. 











Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 





Branch Offices: | Mimeapat Mion. Lumber Exchange 


Wa. RurFer, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 



















$41,115.38 IN SALARIES 


was paid to teachers placed by us during five days lastsummer, Highest $3900, lowest $1125, If YOU 
want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand miles away you should use the same service 
the best employers there use when they need teachers. Strictly professional service. Free enroll- 
ment. Copy of STEPPING UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows where requests for 
teachers come from. THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 418 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














Only Normal or College ONS “QUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
Graduates Exoled.” OV (0) USSR upstales Ge 
Free Enrollment. 7 Asel 





DENVER, COLORADO 
Commonwealth Bldg. 





S. S, PHILLIPS, Mgr. Te. achers y. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ‘Sefouts, me” 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED WITH SIXTY HOURS OR MORE PREPA- 
RATION. WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK AND FOLDER. 


. 9 “In xperienee, this is the best teach- 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency < sein seisint sce" = 


High School, oo linois. 








Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The WEST and ALASKA 


SPLENDID ee ee ae OPEN NOW. FREE ENROLLMENT 
WE NEVER HAVE ENOUGH WELL QUALIFIED TEACHERS. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, . MI SSOULA, MONTANA 


High class nationally known 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency ‘ts 2emly trom 

224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Colleges, Normal, Public 
and Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet, “How to Apply”. 











mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency 


410 PYTHIAN BLDG. 
reacnens, cuno.e now FREE P-XOLUN Sa =] tN TOMEI NOM. .¢,7, MERLEY Manace” 
The only Agency located 


Arkansas Teachers Agency ™ ” 2¢°7°7; 


We make an honest effort to place YOU in the best position YOU can fill. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Locates teachers in the West, Alaska, and: the Islands. FREE ENROLLMENT, Personal attention given. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC mae end fe See ar, SO rag aes Pee 


Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 


risu Teachers’ aGency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, 725 Southern Buildine. 


ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Normal and College Graduates, only. Free Enrollment, M. R. Stroud, Mer. 
= ~ 
5 

| 

TO ASPIRING TEACHERS } 


oe and an — better poy gp than any other sections. Teachers from 
8 receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 

THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-three years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. | 
For full information address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
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booklet, ‘*Cooking for Profit,’’ it’s FREE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME, ECONOMICS, 
. 1-T E. 58th Street, Chicago. ™ 





Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. 
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No, 2 
SOUVENIR 


Write for samples. 


dozen, any quantity. 
per dozen. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND’ PRIMARY PLANS 


OUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


The kind your pupils like to keep. The Souvenirs shown here are the latest development in a 
printing method which brings you beautiful designs and careful workmanship at a remarkably 
low cost. They are distinctly your gift to your class, 
In addition to your name, your pupils’ names, the name of your school, etc., these little remem- 
brances carry an appropriate message from you to your pupils. They are a real joy to give, and 
the kind your pupils will always cherish. 


HARTER’S NO. 1, 2, AND 3 SOUVENIRS 


The No. 1, 2, and 8 Souvenirs are beautiful little four page booklets designed to be made up 
individually to your order. Cleverly arranged in three different cover designs to give 
the attractive book effect illustrated at the left. A four page insert allows ample 
space for special imprinting to your order, 
The appropriate sentiment on page one of the insert together with special PRINTING 
of the name of School, District, County, State, your name, and your pupils’ names 
Me make this gift distinctly your “bon voyage’’ to each of your pupils. 
) Covers of these Souvenirs are made from SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED AND BOUND WITH GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONGS. Send 
coupon below for samples of the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs, 
PRICES No. 1, 2, 3—with printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional 
copies—8 cents each. With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per 
Envelopes in which to enclose No. 1. 2, and No. 3 Souvenirs, 10 cents 


HARTER’S ASSORTED SERIES SOUVENIRS 


Another new idea in gifts to your pupils—The Assort- 
ed Series Closing Day Souvenirs shown at the right 
are made of heavy art paper, with excellent color] lected from World's greatest. paintings. 
tones enhanced by the use of exquisite 9 repro- 

ductions from the works of great Masters o 

giving an effect of rich beauty ordinarily found only 
in the most expensive printed matter. 


Each Souvenir made with open panel cutout in 
cover, shewing miniature mounted on page three, se- 





r HARTER’S 
“ASSORTED SERIES” 
SPECIAL CLUB OFFER—Get one or more of your 


Cover pages carry appropriate sentiments in beau- associate teachers to order Souvenirs with you, and we 
Art, and] tiful art type, with border designs and decorations. gladly allow 10 per cent discount on entire lot. This 
Space on page 3 for teachers’ name, name of purl, applies to Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and Assorted Series Souve- 

place and date. Price, each, $0.08; por doz., $0.75. nirs shown above. 





128 pages. P-61, Price 40 cts, 
SCHOOL SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. 


M-211, Price 25 cts. 
bright, spicy and thoroughly up-to-date. 
ture. M-273, Price 35 cts. 


day and 


ling with fun, etc. M-274, Price 35 cts. 


Witty, spicy and lively, M-268, Price 36 cts. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





CLOSING EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
Recitations, dialogs, and other attractive features, 
Refresh- 
ing because every number is good. Contains greet- 
ings, welcomes and valedictories of a childish na- 


CLOSING EXERCISES FOR THE GRADES. |; 
Wide-awake recitations, covering all phases of last 
vacation events and ideals; an original 
salutatory and valedictory; two a plays, spark- 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUES FOR ANY TIME. Inter- 
esting, amusing. Primary and intermediate grades. 


PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR SPECIAL AND CLOSING DAY 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. Contents: 25 
recitations, 2 addresses, a salutatory, 2 valedictor- 
ies, the class will, 25 quotations, 25 class mottoes, 
8 toasts, 8 tableaux, 14 exercises, dialogues and 
plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive program. 


Excel- 
lent songs for last day celebrations, _Some original 
inusic, others set to familiar tunes. For all grades. 


DIALOGUES FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. Con- 
tains twenty-five original humorous dialogues, suit- 
ing all classes of children usually found in a coun- 
try school. D-116, Price 35 cts. 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. A Flower Pageant. 
For at least 8 boys and 8 girls, Full directions; 
costumes which are simply made with crepe paper. 
Lines are in rhyme, clever, adapted to primary and 
intermediate. Songs unusually tuneful, dances and 
drills dainty and pleasing. P-63, Price 35 cts. 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. A _ clever 
we Short and simply staged, 11 chil- 
ren. = 


» Price 15 cts. 
TWELVE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Humorous, 
wise and otherwise. 126 pages. Lively, full of ac- 
tion and fun. Two 2-act and ten 1-act plays for 
children of all grades. Every school will find some- 
hing in this book to suit its requirements, Paper. 
E-355, Price 40 cts. 


ORTANT 
We are prepared_to supply any books eee by 
the F, A, Owen Publishing Company. When order- 
ing supplies from us include any items needed from 
the Owen lists advertised in this magazine, and thus 
save the time and bother of making out two orders. 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


ro me ome m= «For FREE teaching helps and catalogs use this COUPON — — 


TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 
(}—Catalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pennants, etc. (Free) 
(}--Samples of Graduation Announcements and Invitations. (Free) 
(}—Samples of Certificates of Promotion and Diplomas for 1926, 
[}—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog—circular. (Free) 
(}—New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers’ titles, (Free) 
(Free Pantograph folder, which describes an easy way to make large blackboard or desk maps, 
drawings, pictures, and decorations, 

(} Catalog of new School Plays and Entertainments for every grade, 


(Free) 


(ree) 


(}—Free copy of “THE GRADUATE’S GUIDE,” the finest selection of Commencement plays, En 
tertainments and Speeches to be had. 
(j—Harter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that 


every teacher necds. (Free) 


NAME 


ADDRESS. ................ 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Conservation of Children 
By Katherine Glover 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
the great advocate of conservation, 
said in a May Day proclamation last 
year: “Children can be consumed as 
well as trees. No one with any sort 
of common sense or patriotism ques- 
tions the essential wisdom of the con- 
servation policies initiated by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, which first were re- 
stricted to the natural resources of our 
country, its forests, its coal, its oil, its 
minerals, but which gradually have 
broadened. It is inconceivable, there- 
fore, that anyone will question a still 
higher form of conservation, the con- 
servation of the health of our children. 
The babies of to-day will, in a genera- 
tion, be the manhood and womanhood 
of America, guarding its ideals, con- 
trolling its destinies. It is a duty than 
which nothing can be plainer, to give 
at least as much thought and care to 
these children as we do to our natural 
wealth. No substitute will ever be 
found for healthy children.” 

We have come at last to that highest 
and most fundamental economy, the 
conservation of our children. Ellen 
Key, the great Swedish writer and 
philosopher, at the opening of the 
twentieth century christened it “the 
century of the child.” The first quar- 
ter of this century has rounded to a 
close, and, pausing to reckon its 
achievements, nothing stands forth 
more conspicuously than the changes 
it has brought in the lives and pros- 
pects of children, the efforts which 
have been inaugurated looking toward 
the conserving of child life and happi- 
chit the changed attitude towards the 
cnild, 

In these twenty-five years we have 
cut the hazards of life for the newly- 
born child in half, Where two babies 
died at the beginning of the century, 
only one dies now. Largely due to the 
creased protection of children in the 
carly years of life, the average span 
of life has been lengthened by nearly 








ten years within the past quarter- 
A new protective govern- 
ment machinery for promoting the 
health of children has been set up in 
An appropria- 
tion, jointly government and state, for 
the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy, created through the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, is a concrete acknowl- 
edgment.that our children need care, 
study and protection, as well as our 
Public Health 
Boards, newly roused to the need to 
conserve human health, are turning 
their attention to the group where the 
greatest danger and the greatest hope 
In our schools edu- 
cation has expanded to include the 
physical needs of children as well as 


century. 


the Children’s Bureau. 


agricultural resources. 


lie—the children. 


the mental. 


May Day for Child Health is a na- 
tional festival of childhood, establish- 
ed to celebrate all that has happened 
look forward to greater 
May Day, 1926, is the 
This year 


and_ to 
achievements. 
third of these celebrations. 
attention is focussed upon the perfect 
child. Every community through the 
country is urged to examine into the 
well-being of its children, to see them 
in comparison with perfect childhood, 
and to set in motion some endeavor 
which looks towards that goal. These 
are a few facts which should arouse 
us to national and local efforts to con- 
serve child life: 

Of the 1,500,000 of our population 
who die each year, it has been esti- 
mated that 42 per cent die from pre- 
ventable causes. The waste occasion- 
ed by this preventable loss is estimat- 
ed at a billion dollars. Forty thousand 
school children die each year from 
causes which are preventable. There 
are 400,000 cases of typhoid fever 
each year, ten per cent of which are 
fatal, and 75 per cent of these cases 
are unnecessary. Diphtheria, which 
is considered preventable and for 
which there has been a curative for 
thirty years, takes the largest toll of 
death among children of any of the 
five common communicable diseases. 
Of all crippled adults, one-third re- 





“T Wish I Had 


A Microscope” 


How many times have you 
wished to have been able to 
examine a bit of leaf, 
a drop of blood, the wing of 
a butterfly, a thread of linen 
or an antique photograph 
through a microscope? Do 
you know that a drop of or- 
dinary ditch water is really a 
fairyland of grotesque and 
beautiful creatures? If you 
are interested in the smaller 
things of life, and if it is 
your desire to interest the 
children under your care in 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 





them, you should own and 
regularly use a Bausch & 
Lomb Compound Microscope. 
It is small, powerful, com- 
plete, accurate, convenient 
and inexpensive. It will re- 
veal many wonders of nature 
to you. Write today for in- 
teresting little booklet. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
640 St. Paul Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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What is the Best 
Way to Teach 
First Aid? 


JOHNSON's 
) . FirsrAp 
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Many teachers and school 
authorities throughout the 
country seem to consider 
that the best way to teach 
First Aid is based upon the 
use of Johnson’s First Aid 
Manual and J ohnson’s 
First Aid Chart. 


THE MANUAL — clearly 
written, conveniently ar- 
ranged and indexed, is 
useful both as a textbook 
and in practical work; 
bound in cloth—144 pages 
—186 illustrations — price 
75c. 


THE CHART, easily un- 
derstood because of its pic- 
tures, is 27 x 44 inches in 
size and is mounted on 
heavy board. It folds for 
carrying—the front is in 
ten colors—and the back 
contains full first aid in- 
structions—price $1.00. 


Both the Manual and the 
Chart are standard in many 
schools, and there is no 
doubt that they combine to 
simplify the task of First 
Aid Instruction in a mark- 
ed degree. 


You can buy the Chart and 
Manual through your drug- 
gist. If he cannot supply 
you, they will be sent post- 
paid upon receipt of price. 


FREE 


We will be glad to send, free, as 
many copies of our Household Hand 
Book of First Aid as you may wish 
for distribution among your pupils, 
together with a sample of Band-Aid, 
the new kind of bandage, for your- 
self, when you return this coupon. 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


COUPON 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 

New Brunswick, N.J., U.S. A. 

Please send full information about John- 
son’s First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free sample of Band-Aid 
IAG scesieacisaenenneiaey Household Hand Books of 


Name 





Address 






























ceive their injuries during the first six 
years of life and a very large percent- 
age are needlessly handicapped. One 
hundred per cent of all mental defec- 
tives are recognizable during the first 
six years of life. ; 

The clarion message “May Day is 
every child’s day,” was carried in 
parades, pageants and May-pole pro- 
grams, and was voiced through the 
radio, the press, proclamations of the 
President and of governors and public 
health officials. Moreover, communi- 
ties last year vied with one another in 
effectively observing the occasion. It 
will be a greater rally day this year. 
Herbert Hoover has said: “Each year 
the results will double until it has be- 
come a national habit, an almost sub- 
conscious impulse, to remember the 
child wisely, constructively, from the 
day that parents are born until the 
day their children become parents, 
that is, always. Then no words of 
any one man or woman will be neces- 
sary in defense of the nation’s will 
that its children shall be well.” 


Reservations for Summer 
Meeting of N. E. A. 


Early reservation of hotel rooms for 
the meeting of the National Education 
Association, to be held in Philadelphia 
June 27—July 2, is especially urged by 
the Association. Because of the Ses- 
quicentennial celebration in that city, 
accommodations may be difficult to get 
at a late hour. Mr. Henry D. Gideon, 
Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, 12th and Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, will have 
general charge of housing the visitors, 
but those who expect to attend 
the convention should make applica- 
tion direct to the hotel selected. The 
Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation for February lists the hotels, 
with quotations on rates for double 
rooms. Where several persons engage 
a suite and extra beds are used, special 
terms may be had. The Association 
expects later to offer accommodations 
in dormitories, apartments, and resi- 
dences. Some of the hotels listed be- 
low will not make reservations after 
May first: Adelphia, Aldine, Bar- 
tram, Belgravia, Bellevue-Stratford, 
Benjamin Franklin, Elks Club (men), 
Green Hill Farms, Hanover, Lorraine, 
Majestic, Pennsylvania Athletic Club 
(men), Pennsylvania, Ritz-Carlton, 
Robert Morris, St. James, Spruce, 
Stenton, Sylvania, Vendig, Walton, 
Windsor. 


An Unusual Offer 


An offer that many teachers will 
doubtless be glad to take advantage of 
is made by the publishers of The Amer- 
ican Boy, one of the leading magazines 
in its field. In the April issue will be- 
gin a four-part serial story called 
“Seventy-Six,” written by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman to acquaint boys 
and girls with the events that led up 
to the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The publication of this 
serial and its illustration by Clyde O. 
DeLand, noted for his colonial pictures, 
constitute The American Boy’s part of 
this year’s Sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. The story is said to be an out- 
standing one, full of the stirring drama 
of Revolutionary times, wholesome, in- 
formative, interesting. To teachers in 
elementary and high schools concerned 
with instruction in history and read- 
ing, it would be most helpful and time- 
ly. The editors of The American Boy 
would therefore like to place copies of 
the next four issues on school reading 
tables, and will send them without 
charge, on request. The teacher her- 
self should write for them, addressing: 
George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor, 
The American Boy, 550 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


TEACHERS Needed For Our, Calis. Onto Valley 


TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’l Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 


OFFER GOOD 
pe np i series aatiae 
. Uapable ers a ions 
by TEACHERS MUTUAL SERVICE LEAGUE, 
400 Republic Bank Bldg., Metans, tones’ 
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Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 


comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after hour 
at commercial speed without physical strain. 

We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose 
pupils have been supplied with our manuals, One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER 
METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address our nearest office, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 





























We wo 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members, 












































2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”. 
9 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 
74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. earn eek ha BOT a FARE SAAD 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 
Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 
ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

+ 7 f high order i by THE OHIO TEACHER’ 
Professional Service {22h 0's daaing for treined and experienced teach: 
ers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct 
The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

9 OSWEGO, N. Y. 
The OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Grade teachers wanted, positions open daily, free enrollment. Write us today. 
TE ACHERS! The watch-word of America is OPPORTUNITY. Seek 
: P. O. BOX 157, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
1531 ARCADE BUILDING, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. 
. D. SIMONS, 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY sok mp: cio. manscrr, 
2 FREE ‘REGISTRATION 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yaivactown:' NW. Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
9 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ts ‘ttsetet Ganiatban’ choy, 
Read Ad. Bel 
ea - DeCLOW 
Teachers—let me give you a regular 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers, 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 

We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES, Emergency calls coming 

321-323 University Block, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
r FREE Registration Blank. 
5 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ =>" New vor 
9 
ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every state. 
Established 1910 
it thru the GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU , 
No Branch Offices, 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. LIBERAL TERMS TO SOLICITORS. 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk 
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style suited to your school. 
Certificates of Promotion. 


SOUVENIRS 


For The Last Day of School 


Featuring the New and Inexpensive 


Certificates of Promotion 


[HE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the least 
pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the presentation 
of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. The value 
and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has 
where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. This appears in addition to the pupils’ 
names at no extra charge. Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the 

Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without 
Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with 
pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. 
with your own special copy at no extra cost. 


been increased this year by the addition, 


Prepared 
Send us the name of your school, board 


of education or trustees, your own name, date and names of pupils. 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our 
prompt attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and Capitals S and G. A\l- 


ways include the proper remittance to cover the cost, 


Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 


All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except those with photo which require two days extra, 


If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above the 
number of souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15¢ 


to your remittance. 


CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. 
Get your teacher friends to combine their order with yours, thus saving you and them money. 


ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, ineluded free. 


SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. 


Additional samples five cents each, Credit will be 


given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 








Description of Souvenir with Certificate lof Promotion 


At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet 
with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in 
the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion 
should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing 


Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make ig ae ee 

up a combination order having part of your booklets with and Handel af Me 

part without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement , ae | 
and price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. Ta totibeaeca 


c—_-———_— ey 


Y Certifica’ 
De Promotion wt’ 
ssh eda 


haw wmypleted the shades pon nbd for 














DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 


(ALL BOOKLETS CONTAIN 8 PAGES) 


Goodluck Souvenir The design is beautifully print- 


ed in harmonizing colors on 
heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large horse- 
shoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger 
while in a tint under the names appear the numerals, 
1926." The card is approximately 64%x7%4 inches 
(See price list below.) * 


Floral Booklet Four beautiful designs of spring 


flowers, very appropriate for the 
closing days of school. The iris, jonquil, lily and Wolet 
are all represented in the strikingly lifelike printing. Wit 
or without special printing.* 

4 ; The cover is of exceeding- 
National Souvenir ly. attractive design bearing 
the American Flag in colors, It is printed in three colors 
and gold and contains ean excerpt from the national “7 
to the fla These booklets are tied with red and b 
ribbons. With or without special printing.* 


sy This souvenir marks the best 
Keepsake Souvenir in artistic effort that could 
possibly be produced at the price. It is neatly engraved and 
though slightly more expensive appeals to the majority as 
being well worth the difference. The cover is embossed in 
colors and can be used either with or without photo as de- 
sired. With or without special printing.* 


This souvenir is used only jn con- 
Photo Souvenir nection with teacher’s photograph 
which is mounted as indicated in illustration, There are 
three designs in beautiful colors, size 3 x 5 inches, all 





tistic insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 
With or without special printing. ”* 

The design speaks for itself 
School Days Booklet representing as it does in 
a unique manner the typical country school house, Beauti- 
fully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristol, 
bound with a silk tasseled cord. With or without special 
printing. * 

; ; sy The cover is printed in a 
Springtime Souvenir single color and represents 
children dancing about a May pole in the foreground with 
a school house in the background. This souvenir is excep- 
tionally artistic in every way, made of the finest quality 
stock throughout. With or without special printing.* 


* \ * I 1 beautiful and 
Blue Bird Souvenir {8 wiaue and beautiful anc 


considered one the 
finest school souvenirs ever made, The cover is printed by 
the offset process and denotes the little school house in the 
distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols of 
joy and happiness, The inserts and cover are fastened to- 
gether with a harmonizing cord and silk tassel. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. 
With or without special printing.* 
Lower in price only because it is 
Pansy Souvenir a single card instead of a book- 
let, this souvenir fills a long felt want in the souvenir field, 
providing a quality gift at a price within the reach of all, 
On the back of each card is the space for printing the usual 
data used on the other souvenirs, With or without special 
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This parting thought 
Lam leaving, today 
With vou, pry papil ane friend, 
May the deeds that were wrought 
Ané the lessons bere faadht 


Your life to new energies bend. 
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best. wishes 
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designs. 


8076—Handsome folder with envelopes. 2c each. 

Easter Souvenirs—Made up with pupils’ names just as reg- 
ular souvenirs described above, 
Send regular copy and specify ‘‘Easter Souvenir.” 
(See regular souvenir price list. 











Easter Souvenir 










(See Souvenir Price List) 











just as attractive as the illustration, There are eight ar- printing. * 
PRICE LIST # Poem in ool) 

STYLES Without Each With Each Place eek \ 

Phot Addi- Photo Addie of Pupils 
10 or less tional 10 or less tional Names } 

1,25 $ .09 $ 07 
104—Easter Crosses—Printed in beautiful colors, 4 inches — | +i. ‘4 $ 07 | ‘On 

tall, perfect materials, 8 for Bc. Floral Booklet 1.25 "09 1.75 12 “06 ver 
E-1—ostcards—Large assortment, excellent quality. 10c School Days | 1 “09 1.75 12 06 
per dozen, Blue Bird 1.2% 09 1.75 12 06 
E-2—Postcards for water coloring. ‘1¢ each. Keepsake | 1. 10 1.90 43 07 
E-3—Postcards—Special bargain, Very pretty assort- Photo | ‘ ai 1.60 11 > +4 
eat, Te Sem. , Sertenione | ite 08 1.60 11 ‘05 
Booklet—Ribbon tied with envelopes to match. 5c each. ; a avten oe 110 | 08 1°60 11 wits 








Large assortment of Easter 
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KEEPSAKE 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

































Never Before Such BEAUTIFUL (Colors 
for School Games and Parties 


HILDREN are fascinated with these colors—they transform 
the classroom into a magic place. For nature study, for mak- 
ing simple designs from famuliar objects, for classroom ‘decoration, 
you will want REED'S Crepe Papers. 
EVER before has there been such a freshness, such a novelty, 
such a stunning array of colors as you will find in these crepe 
papers. Before teachers began to use REED'S Crepe Papers no 
one believed that colors so soft, so brilliant, so variedly lustrous and 
gay could be introduced, and so quickly appreciated. 
7 ae classroom can find unlimited uses for these distinctive crepe 
papers. Every school day can be made more bright, fresh and 
interesting. If you knew there has been prepared a delightful little 
booklet telling how you might secure the most striking color effects 
in crepe papers for all school and home occasions you would want to 
have a copy. 
HIS booklet is a treasury of good things. It is beautifully il- 
lustrated, many of the drawings in four colors, simply written, 
so all may easily understand. No vague nor complex instructions. 
The booklet is: 
“Color Harmony with Reed’s Crepe Papers 
4 Containing a Valuable Color Harmony Chart” 
yy Ni and original suggestions, for the entire school year. Sat- 
isfies the increasing demand for something novel and distine- 
tive for all grades, from kindergarten up. 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON «veeeeeeesceavecs 
C. A REED COMPANY, Williamsport, Pa. 
I enclose ten cents, for which please send me your booklet op Color Har 
mony, containing Color Harmony Chart. 























SIX IDEAL PROJ ECT. S PRacticai 
PRACTICAL 
Embody latest educational methods. Every progressive teacher 
shouldown them. Bound separately. The se 4 ge. 00, Send for List 
THE KENYON PRESS, WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


NawaiianGuitar 
FREE 


toStudents 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
— learn how to play 

awaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
parity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 
the same as the one pic- , 

tured, free when you en- 




























roll. Our short cut meth- 
od of instruction will 
enable you to play a 3 

iece almost from the # 

rst lesson. Rush 4 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
me will reserve a gift 
ian Guitar for 










you. 


Learn to £ 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
sultar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes, If you never had 
any musical training, you will quickly get on, because 
our nine experts have perfected a course of home 
instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, C’s. 


Picture and Phonograph Record 
Method Easy _ 82, $o2"t, ,denend,.& 


pon 

printed lessons only for your 
success, but we Cusnich ptSusee of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts and phonograph records 
for each lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their playing 
past as if they were actually in Gon 

To prove this is easy, we 
yon “your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money 


So positive are we that anon will become one of 
our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first lesson. Also receive our free big 
which gives particulars about our course. Write 
for your free os and your free lesson today. 

—_— oe cee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 


HAWAIIAN STUDIO No, 724 


of New York Academy 4 Music — 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


From Immigrant Boy to 
Industrial Leader 


John Jacob Bausch, who died Feb- 
ruary 15 in Rochester, N. Y., had risen 
from an immigrant boy to be the head 
of one of the greatest industrial plants 
of its kind in the world. The Bausch 
and Lomb Optical Company grew from 
the smallest possible beginning to its 
present position of importance within 
three-quarters of a century. Mr. 
Bausch lived to be 95 years old. Born 
in Germany, he early served as an op- 
tical maker’s apprentice, but when he 
came to the United States at 19 and 
went to Buffalo he had to become a 
cook’s helper and porter to support 
himself. Then he learned the wood- 
working trade and followed this for 
awhile in Rochester. But after two 
fingers had been cut off by a buzz saw 
he turned to the selling of eye-glass 
lenses. 

The lenses Mr. Bausch sold had been 
imported from Europe and did not 
meet with his ideas of quality; so he 
built a little hand grinding machine 
and began to grind for his own use the 
first lenses to be produced in America. 
They were so much better than any 
others available that other opticians 
soon sought to obtain his surplus. 

It was about this time that Mr. 
Bausch borrowed $60 from Henry 
Lomb, giving as security the promise 
that Mr. Lomb would be made a part- 
ner if the business ever warranted such 
a move. This was soon done, and after 
Mr. Lomb passed his examination in op- 
tics, Mr. Bausch went to Germany and 
came home with a quantity of articles, 
including such things as meerschaum 
pipes and ivory ware. These things, 
as well as eyeglasses, they peddled 
about town and in the near-by villages, 
but all the time prospered little. When 
the Civil War broke out, and Henry 
Lomb enlisted as a volunteer with the 
army of the Potomac, their assets just 
about balanced their liabilities. 

One day Mr. Bausch chanced to pick 
up a‘ piece of hard rubber in the street 
and at once conceived the idea of mak- 
ing eyeglass frames from it. After 
some experimenting he succeeded in 
making excellent frames from the new 
material, and from that time on things 
took a turn for the better. 

As the business expanded, it 
branched out into many lines. Micro- 
scopes which could be sold at prices 
low enough to enable the smaller 
schools to buy them were first exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition, in 1876; 
high-trade photographic lenses came 
next, followed by projection and photo- 
micrographic apparatus, stereo-prism 
binoculars, engineering instruments, 
range finders, ophthalmic instruments, 
optical measuring instruments, search- 
light mirrors and other high-grade op- 
tical products. 

During the World War, the Bausch 
& Lomb Company employed 6000 men 
in making the binoculars, periscopes, 
range finders, and other instruments 
required by the government. 

In his “Story of My Life,” Mr. 
Bausch says: “Failures have fre- 
quently fallen to my lot, but I have 
never given up hope and have been 
astonished frequently at the success 
which has crowned my efforts in the 
end. I have been in no sense a person 
of fortune; to no one but myself do I 
ascribe the results achieved through 
perseverance, industry, honesty and 
a striving for knowledge; these have 
been my maxims.” 














PLAYS 


Ask for List K, describing the best plays of 

all publishers recommended for young peo- 

ple. These plays are also to be hadthrough 

our Library Service. Send for circular. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 

S9 East Adams Street, Chicago, Mlinois 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


>) 

















Please rush your free book, **How to Learn } 
Guitar” and my first lesson. Also reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
whatever. 











You can read music like this quickly 

IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our ri REE booklet. 

Taye Capra 
° » @ ni 2 

Galy expense shout So per Gay for wens anal used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGS 
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REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpend. 


In Heavy 


PaperCovers 50 Cents Seats f 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. 
quired in EVERY state. 





FOR ALL 
GRADES 








This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 


wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 


publishers. 


The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 


readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 


Beby Seed Song 
Baby, The 


Child’s Evening , yen 


Christmas Carol, 
Daisies 


Dandelion 
Dutch Peat 


attle Elf, 


poebar’s Party 
Only One Mother 





Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


April Day, A 


Rallad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie 


Brown Thrush, The 

Caling the Violet 
Child’s Prayer, A 

Christmas 

Daisies, The 

Fairy Tale, A 

Fern Sone, The 

Fraidie-Cat, 


me the Leaves Come} Song 


wn 
Jack. Frost 

Jack in the Fmiolt 
Life Lesson, 
Laughing Bone 


Come, Little Leaves 


Elf and fe a 


ee 
f I Were a Sunbeam 
Little Brown “wa 


other Goose ‘Rhymes Night 


Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem 

Rock- -a-by Lady, The America_ For 

Six Honest Serving Men | Ap ~ a “in the 

ong Shun’ Tree, ‘The | Auld Lang Syne 
y e 

— Barefoot Boy, ae 


Suppose 
laxgatherer, The Bell of, Atri, The 
Thanks; re fiany Boy’s Song, A 
pre 7 Flags | Brook, The 


Ve Thank Charge of the Light 
hat" the Wins Bring Brigade, The 
While Shepherds Watch- Christmas 

ed Their Flocks by|Corn-Song, The 
Destruction of Sennach- 


The 
Flag "Nas By, The 





sags 


and 119 others 





Abraham Lincoln | 
America the Beautiful 
Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara_ Frietchie 
November Bells, The 
Old Christmas Bugle Song, The 
Coteher s at Blue} Coming of Spring, The 
We Daffodils, The 
Robert wf “Lincoln Deacon’s Megerplece 
Sandman, The Each an I 
Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo 
Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The 
hanksgiving pebie, A} Gradatim 
White Seal, i 
Wonderful World, The| Herve Riel 


How the Old Horse 
and 102 others Yon the Bet 


Little Gottlieb 














Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


vous: Leaf at 


Good Nam 
How Slee; R “het Brave 
Jock of Hazeldean 


ye in the Dike, The 
ilies “of the Dee, The 
Boy Knows 
Opening of the Piano 
Pictures of Memory 
he of the Apple- 


Rolling Down to Rio 
White Man’s Burden 


and 108 others 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


If 
In Flanders Fields 
Incident of the French 


‘amp 
Man’s a Man For a’ 


at, 

Name of Frans, ag 

Name of Old Glor 

O Captain! My Captain! 

goportunity, 

Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee. 

Thanatopsis 

Washington 


and 78 others 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (nesrest'Stiice 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Best Entertainment Material 


Order Now for the Remaining Months of the School Year 














PIECES 4x0 PLAYS 





























Closing Day Exercises 


For All the Grades and Rural Schools 
By Grace B. Faxon. 


Every teacher will find this 


book” an invaluable aid in preparing a program for the 
last day of school. The contents are arranged as fol- 
lows: Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a primary 
school of three grades. Part II—A Tribute to_Mother 
and Home; Exercise for the first five grades. Part HI 
—Vacation Echoes; Exercise fora school of the_first 
five grades. Part IV—Joy in Country Living; _Exer- 
cise for a school of eight grades, Part V—A Eulogy 
of Our Country’s Posi a for grades five to eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. Part 

—Suggestive i rams for Closing Day Exercises in all 
grades. Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day. The exer- 
cises given in the first five yA consist of various fea- 














Dansville, N. Y. 


tures which, if desired, may 
The specimen parts are real products of gra 


200 selections in al, 4 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


cents, postpaid. 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for 
Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
The material consists of qectacions, 
recitations, verses for peter tunes, music, drills, 
Also directions for set- 
pos up a Maypole with diagrams for windin ng the pole 


New Year's, Valentine Day, 
ester, Arbor 

and Peace Day. 
dances, dialogues, and _ plays, 


for dances around it. 40 cents, postpal 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By_ Gra Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- 
morial a (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), much 
used in any patriotic program. 

It oe el 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced - es, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
iliar tunes, 

etc, There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
The plays in- 
an Without a Coun- 


of the contents may 


dance of drills, quotations, verses for fam 


and entire programs for er grades. 


gale a dramatization of ‘The 
40 cents, postpaid. 


. Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Faxon ...$ .40 
DialoguesandPlaysfor Country Schools. Faxon .40 















Plays for School Days. Signor. ....--..0...ssssessee00s .40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Signor ... 40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book L.... .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II... we 40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book Ill. ............... -40 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Faxon .40 
Colonial Minuets. (With Music.) Signor ........ .25 
Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant... .40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils ............... see 240 
Choice School S .40 
The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 

Provides abundant material for every month 

of the school year, 864 pages. Cloth ............ 1.50 


be used ee es 
uates, 


There are more than fort iy suggestive programs, Nearly 




















SEND FOR CATALOGUE which describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°i2%-%"") 
Des Moines, Iowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


‘The Perry Pictures 




















ceases when pencil is sharpened—no waste, 
Very durable and practical in construction. Remov- 
able transparent chip receptacle. Specially heat- 
treated knives insure long life and satisfactory cut- 
ting surface. An ornamental, utilitarian necessity. 





Girl with Cat Hoecker 


T 







For 50 or mor 


‘ " “ r mor 
This beautifully finished, practical sharpener has a TEN CENT SIZE 10x12 F or 5 or m 
place in — — on —_ in Can Send 50 ¢ 
or wall, Will sharpen size 
pencil without breaking lead. Automatically n cents for 


25 Art Subjects or 25 for Children. 
Size 5%x 8. 


HE uplifting and inspiring power of 
works of art is distinctly educational. 
The child should learn to know pictures 
as old friends and to love them as such. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3}. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 52x68. 


For 25 or more. 


e. 


e. 


Sir Galahad 




















Rust proof, 


Model KS has olive green enamel stand, 
nickel chip receptacle, and new 4-hole 
size adjuster, $1.50. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Owners of Boston Specialty Corporation. 





BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Size 7x9. They show large numbers of 
our native birds so that they may easily 
be identified. 
Send 75 cents for set of 25 with a very 
brief description of each. 














‘The Perry Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes 


of words fail to convey 





They list 2250 subjects with 1600 
miniature illustrations. 
are classified to aid in selection. 

Send 15 cents, in coin or stamps, 
for this Catalogue. 







CATALOGUES 


The pictures 








Washington Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence 


Rest,” after which the president of the 
Department of Superintendence, Supt. 
F. W. Ballou, placed a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and 
made an address. 

The attendance at the Convention 
was very large. The hotels were taxed 


d hey fifty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was held at the nation’s capital 
February 21-25. 

Eighteen years ago the Department 
of Superintendence last met in Wash- 








A Broader View of Safety Education 


ted Ys contentions which have been brought forward by those 
who advocate the introduction of safety training into the 
curriculum of the schools serve admirably as an introduction to a 
discussion of the theme of citizenship education. _ Safety is nec- 
essary as a school subject to-day because the untrained intelli- 
gence of a child is not adequate in an age which is supplied with 
the mechanical contrivances that are utilized by our modern civ- 
ilization. The school must prepare children to live in an environ- 
ment which is in an important sense of the word an unnatural en- 
vironment. A swiftly moving automobile is dangerous because 
the rate of human movement is comparatively’ slow. One must 
protect oneself from an automobile in ways wholly different from 
those by which an individual would protect himself from a horse 
and carriage. me 

“What is said about safety can be repeated about the child’s 
relation to the general industrial system. Conditions have ap- 
peared in the industrial world which are so far beyond the powers 
of observation of the individual that it is no longer safe for any- 
one to depend on untrained judgment in guiding oneself in indus- 
trial adaptations. Social life with its use of language and the ac- 
cepted. forms of courtesy is also so complex that one must train 
oneself in methods of dealing with his fellowmen or he will fail 
of success. 

“The plea for safety education leads therefore to the accept- 
ance of a plan of education which will include not only adapta- 
tion to the mechanical environment, but also adaptation to in- 
dustry and society. In this sense, safety education is merely an 
introduction to a general course in citizenship.”—Charles H. Judd, 
Director, School of Education, University of Chicago. 





























to capacity; some of the delegates were 
obliged to find accommodations in 
Baltimore. 





ington, and President Roosevelt ad- 
dressed a comparatively small body of 
superintendents in the East Room of 
the White House. Later this address 
was printed and distributed to those 
= in attendance. 

This year the new Washington Audi- 
tcrium made it possible for President 
Coolidge to deliver his address to a 
visible audience of ‘six thousand per- 
sons, while by radio his message was 
broadcast to an invisible audience of 
unnumbered thousands all over the 
United States, 

The Convention opened officially 
Sunday afternoon, when several thou- 
sand educators made a patriotic pil- 
. grimage to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. The Columbia Male Quartet of 
Washington sang “Rest, Peaceful 





New Officers 


Dr. Randall J. Condon, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Cincinnati, was 
elected president of the Department of 
Superintendence for the ensuing year. 
Under the rules of the Association, the 
retiring president was not a candidate 
for reelection, but automatically be- 
came first vice-president. Dr. Condon 
has a long and distinguished record. 

He was born in Friendship, Maine, 
and is sixty-four years of age. He 
holds degrees from Colby and Harvard 
Universities.‘ He served for two years 
as a member of the Maine State House 
of Representatives, and was nominated 
for the Senate in 1888, He was dis- 
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learned the alphabet. Playing a musical 

instrument is not very much different. 
Once you learn the notes, playing melodies on 
the mandolin, piano or violin is simply a mat- 
ter of putting the notes together correctly. The 
first note shown above is Whether you are 
singing from notes, playing the piano or banjo 
or any other musical instru- 


OU know how easy it is to put letters to- 
gether and form words, once you have 





See How Easy It Is To 
Learn Music This New Way 


vorite, if you wish to gain popularity—choose 
your favorite instrument and, through the won- 


derful home-study method of the U. S. 


School 


of Music, play it three months from teday. 


You can do it. 


Youngsters of 10 to 12 years 


have done it, and men as old as 60 have foynd 
new interest and enjoyment in learning how to 


play a musica] instrument. 
listen while others entertain any longer. 





er. A new simplified method of 
teaching reduces all music to 
its simplest possible form. You 
can now master singing, piano- 
playing, or any musical instru- 
ment you wish right at home, 
quickly, easily, ‘without endless 
study and practice. 





ment, a note a. as pe 

space is always F. e four 

notes indicated “sre F. A, >. 5 LEARN On LAY 
easy to remember because ‘they 

spell the word ‘“‘face.’’ Cer- ANY INST 

fain strings on the mandolin, Piano Mandolin 
certain keys on the piano, | Organ Drums and 
represent these same notes— Violin Traps 

and once you learn them, play- Clarinet Harmony and 
ing melodies on the instrument arine Composition 
is largely a matter of following | Flute Sight Singing 
the notes. Anyone can now Harp Ukulele 
learn to play a musical instru- Cornet Piccolo 

ment at home, without a teach- [’Cello Trombone 


Saxophone Guitar 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 
Banjo (Tenor, 5 String 
and Plectrum) 








Practice is essential, of course 

—but it’s fun the new way. You'll begin to 
play melodies almost from the start. This won- 
derful new method of self-teaching is fascinat- 
ing; it's simply a matter of following one inter- 
esting step after another. You learn that the 
note in the first space is F, and that a certain 
key on the piano is F, Thereafter you will al- 
ways be able to read F and play it whenever you 
see it. Just as you are able to recognize the let- 
ters that make a word, you will be able to 
recognize and play the notes that make a 
melody. It’s easy, interesting. 


You Can Play Your Favorite Instrument 
Three Months from Today 


You don’t have to know anything whatever 
about music to learn to play a musical instru- 
ment this new way. You don’t have to pin 
yourself down to regular hours, to regular 
classes. You practice whenever you can, learn 
as quickly as you please, All the intricate 
“mysteries” of music have béen reduced to a 
method of amazing simplicity—each step is 
made as clear as ABC. Thousands have already 
learned to play their favorite musical instru- 
ments this splendid, new, quick way. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present 
work, let musjc act as the stepping-stone into a 
new career. If you long for a hobby, a means 
of self-expression, let music be the new inter- 





est in your life. If you wish to be a social fa- 


You don’t have to 
You 
can be the center of attraction 
the talented persen who hol 
the audience fascinated, 


Is it the piano you wish to 


play, the mandolin, the violin, 
the saxophone? Do you want 
to learn how to sing from 
notes? Are you esger to be 
able to play “jazz” on the 
clarinet, the banjo? 

FREE BOOK Explains All— 


Send Today 


Send for our free book called 
“Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home.” Every one who ig in- 
terested in music should send 
at once for this valuable book, 
It not only explains the won- 
derful new simplified method 
of learaing music, but tells 
about a special short-time offer 


now being made to music-lovers. 


With it will be sent a Demonstration Lesson 
which proves, better than words, how delight- 


fully quick and easy this famous Method is. 
Mail this coupon at once for your copy. But 
act now before the supply is exhausted. In- 


struments supplied when needed, cash or credit, 


U. S. SC 
BUILDING, 


HOOL OF MUSIC, 64 BRUNSWICK 
NEW YORK, 


(Please write plainly) 


U. 8, SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


64 Brunswick Building, N, Y. C 

Please send me 
Your Own Home, 
Crane, Demonstration Lesson and 


special offer. 


,your free book, “Music Lessons in 
with introduction by Dr. nk 
articulars of your 


I am interested in the following course 


Have you above instrument?..... 


Name 


Address 
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you a free sample of this souvenir. 


School Souvenirs 


For 1925-1926. School Year Ss 185. 


Our new souvenir No. 2 (3-%x6-%) has Ripple Finish, ! 14 
Tan cover, Relief Printed in colors, with 8 insert pages of 
new material, hand lettered and illustrated. 
old ivory color and harmonize beautifully with the tan 


The small illustration shows the envelope we had es- 
pecially made for these souvenirs, exactly matching the 
souvenir covers and printed as illustrated. 
include these special high grade envelopes. 

PHOTO STYLE 
On page opposite pupils’. names we have a new and novel ate 
design suitable for. photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. eet 
If photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 
2¢ for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy 
any size photo to size required. If your photo is. in folder, 
remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. 

YOU SEND TO US. 

Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’. names to “be 
printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 
Remittance must accompany your order. We pay the postage. 


If you will write us a postal we will be pleased to send 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, 0. 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






Souvenir Prices 
Quantity Without Photo With Photo 
7 for $1.58......$1.77 
Booicce coe I, 1 

+2.10 
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Inserts are 
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Additional copies (above 40) 
without photo, 8 cents each. 
With photo, 10 cents each. 


PHF. 


















































m The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts “rurns* 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 

Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorted 
colors as desired. New Remembrance_poems include ‘‘In Fon emembrance,’’ 
**Flowers of Memory,’’ ‘‘Your Flag, Your Work and You,’’ ‘‘Character 
Building,’’ **School Day Remembrances’’. 

Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 

Prices—Size 2°x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14C each. Smaller size 
marks, 176x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45}; additional ones 1 2c each, 

Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses, sent on receipt of 4 cents, ransparent Envelopes in which to enclose 
Book Marks supplied free with each order and showing their attractive colors, 

Club Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order together. 
If too late to send for sample, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 50, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room, Itis ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


water to make it pliable. PRICE $1.00 PER 50]b. BAG. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 

















































IMPROVE YOUR DIPLOMA 
without cost of expensive plates. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
of our Coppographed designs. 
4 Manufacturers 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income Through The Summer 


We want men to represent our Secretarial Course consisting of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business English, 
Business Correspondence, and Secretarial Studies. Must be free to do some traveling and have cars. If you area 
hustler and willing to work full time during the summer with the idea of remaining permanently, if successful, we have 
an unusually attractive offer whereby you can capitalize on your educational experience. We give you complete prac- 
tical sales training free and pay you while you learn. State age, qualifications and experience. 


STANDARD EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 189 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 


THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A, U. Painton, ihe most complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties. Edu- 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth, 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 




















Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (% English and Latin) ; Sug- 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainment are particularly suitable for schools. A ae selec- 
tion, Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 








Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over forty-five years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 623 S Wabasr Y** CHICAGO, ILL. 
























trict superintendent of schools in 
Massachusetts and has been a city su- 
perintendent successively in Everett, 
Mass.; Helena, Mont.; Providence, R. 
I.; and since 1913 in Cincinnati. He 
has for years been connected with 
leading educational organizations and 
has held many important official posi- 
tions in them. 

In 1914 he went to the International 
Educational Conference at the Hague 
as_a delegate.from the United States. 
During ‘the past year and a half he 
has been on a leave of absence from 
Cincinnati in order that he might have 
time to do some special editorial work 
on .citizenship and character for the 
Atlantic Monthly. He has recently 
finished this and resumed his schvol 
duties. He’ was formerly one of the 
editors of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
is still connected with it in an advisory 
capacity. 

Superintendent David A. Ward of 
Wilmington, Del., was elected second 
vice-president. Dr. E. E.. Lewis, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Flint, Mich., 
was elected member of the Executive 
Committee. 


The New Curriculum 


The program included a very large 
number .of interesting and instructive 
addresses on timely educational prob- 
lems. The general topic of the con- 
vention was the reorganization of our 
administrative units. Three general 
sessions were devoted to the three 
units. On Monday morning an ele- 
mentary school consisting of the kin- 
dergarten and the first six grades was 
discussed; on Wednesday morning a 
junior high school consisting of grades 
seven, eight, and nine was defined; 
and on Thursday. afternoon the topic 
was the senior high school consisting 
of grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 

In order to carry out properly this 
reorganization program, it is neces- 
sary to revise the curriculum. The 
Department of Superintendence has 
for three years been seeking to stimu- 
late and aid local interest and endeavor 
in curriculum revision. The 1924 
Yearbook of the Department was en- 
titled The Elementary School Curric- 
ulum. This volume stated the general 
educational objectives and surveyed 
current educational practice. It also 
suggested a procedure for curriculum 
revision in a local community. The 
1925 Yearbook, Research in Construct- 
ing the Elementary School Curriculum, 
was prepared through the co-opera- 
tion of seventy-five curriculum special- 
ists. It contains an analysis of out- 
standing research studies in each of 
the subjects of the elementary school. 

At the Cincinnati meeting of the De- 
partment in February 1925 it was pro- 
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posed that there be a co-operative plan 












PER 
COPY 
POSTPAID 


400 GAMES 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


HIS..game book has been pre- 

pared primarily for the use of 

teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games, together with such 
information of a general nature as 
will make the book of the greatest 
practical value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion, There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate, as:is necessarily the case 
in ungraded schools; games suitable 
for use at social or community gath- 
erings; games for special purposes in 
classroom work; in fact every kind 
of game that teachers may need for 
use at any time. An examination of 
the list of contents below will show 
the wide scope and variety of the 
material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of 
the book is the introduction preced- 
ing each chapter. This is a guide to 
the use of the games which follow 
and gives information in regard to 
such matters as formation, value of 
the type of game, age to which this 
type appeals, points to be kept in 
mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in 
making clear the plan of many of 
the games, arrangement of the play- 
ers, etc. 

The index also deserves special 
mention. Each game is listed alpha- 
betically and classified (1) according 
to kind of game; and (2) according to 
the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible 
to easily and quickly find any kind 
of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games 
Discussion of Age (Continued) 
Groups Music 
General Suggestions Nature 
Counting Out and Reading 
Choosing Sides Spelling 
Circle Games Miscellaneous 
Dramatic Games Bean Bag Games 
Singing Games Ball Games 
Mimetic Games Athletic Games 
Tag Games Contests, Individuals 
Hide andChase Games _ Contests, Teams 
Schoolroom Games Jumping 


Special PurposeGames _ Races 


Arithmetic Swatstick 
Drawing Miscellaneous 
Geography Quiet Games 
History Forfeits and Stunts 
Language 


320 pages, printed in clear, read- 
able type on good paper and attrac- 
tively bound in full cloth. PRICE 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the fey an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 
AS eos 
~ Beekeeping = 
—Civil G rnment 
Qcceraphy -. = 40¢ 
“Seana! Nh 

SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 38c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 

- Try vem AT OUR RISK 
wige'gou hae them op ela fodicue te Beaks es 
need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ooks and we will gladly refund your money. 


\ FREE. Write for our free catalog costatning 


sam and 
other eutetel wailiiis Ts peur Seview work. 
Sa 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
“¢ MINDEN, NEBR. 











The Amateur Poster Maker 


By Jeanette E. Perkins 


OU need not be an artist to make an effec- 

tive poster. With the aid of this book— 
through its detailed instruction and illustra- 
tion, and suggestions as to how to avoid in- 
congruities—the veriest beginner can make 
posters that talk. Price $1.00, : 


THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOK STORES 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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GOVT HELP NEEDED 


an Henan glee eae’ wanting . Rong _ naar 
‘Osi 140—$225 mon’ or traveling, write 
Mr. Oztnent, 148 Ste Louls, Mov, immediately. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of curriculum revision. By this co- 
operative work the research findings 
in the 1925 Yearbook could be tested, 
further scientific study would be stim- 
ulated, and school systems interested 
in curriculum revision could be brought 
together for mutual aid. Therefore 
the Co-operative Plan was instituted. 
There are now three hundred school 
systems, twelve national subject com- 
mittees, and a General Coordinating 
Committee working under the Commis- 
sion on the Curriculum, of which Ed- 
win C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, is Chairman. 
The 1926 Yearbook, The Nation at 
Work on the Public School Curriculum, 
is a result of the work done according 
to the Co-operative Plan. It contains 
some of the best of the practical ma- 
terial which is evolving from the Co- 
operative Plan. It also suggests prob- 
lems for further research and experi- 
mentation, and material for curricu- 
lum construction. 

In his report for the Commission on 
the Curriculum given at one of the 
general sessions of the Department, 
Chairman Broome said in part: 

“An intelligent adjustment of the 
curriculum will solve more educational 
problems than any other attempt at 
educational reform .. . . What is 
taught in the public schools of this 
country is a matter of prime import- 
ance. Practically all school problems 
center around and radiate from the 
curriculum. The nature of the curric- 
ulum determines the number and kind 
of teachers needed, the character of 
buildings and equipment, the nature 
of textbooks and teaching apparatus, 
and the preparation of the children for 
their life work.” 

The Commission on the Curriculum 
will be continued for another year in 
order that investigations may be made 
in the field of the Junior High School. 

In discussing changes in the course 
of study for the city of New York, 
William J. O’Shea, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, said in part: 
“Health Education should be empha- 
sized in the revision of the course of 
study. We must give more and better 
instruction in hygiene, physiology, and 
physical training, and place more em- 
ren on the building up of health 
abits which shall function throughout 
the life of the individual.” 

Dr. O’Shea placed strong emphasis 
on the revision of the course of study 
in history, geography, civics, and cur- 
rent events. He said: These sub- 
jects should be loved by children. The 
material in them: should have a human 
interest. It is a sad commentary on 
the work of our schools that adults 
read so little of history and geography 
in after life and are so poorly inform- 
ed on: civic questions and problems. 
History should make good citizens of 
our pupils and should foster love of 
country—real heart-throbbing patriot- 
ism. In geography, the human aspect 
should be emphasized—the way in 
which the great natural features of the 
earth and the occupations of mankind 
make this earth ‘the home of man’.” _ 

Dr. O’Shea emphasized also the ne- 
cessity of improving the use of the 
English language on the part of pupils 
and of making the study of grammar 
and other formal subjects assist the 
upil in his oral and written speech. 
The courses of study in arithmetic, 
spelling, science, and nature study 
should also be revised, he said, so that 
whatever is useless or merely tradi- 
tional in value will be eliminated. Re- 
garding science instruction, he said: 
“Our children are hungry for the 
knowledge that science has to give 
them. They live in the present, not in 
the past. They want to know all about 
these living machines and scientific 
wonders that they see on every hand. 
Our schools must teach as much as 
possible about the camera, the auto- 
mobile, the telephone, the radio, and 
other important scientific topics.” 

Dr. O’Shea closed his remarks by 
making a strong plea for the develop- 
ment of moral character, good taste, 
and good manners among school chil- 
dren. He said, “I consider the develop- 
ment of moral character the para- 
mount aim in education.” 

(Continued on next page) 


STATIONERY SPECIALS FOR TEACHERS 


Beautiful Engraved Stationery 


for your important correspond- 
ence. Correct in style. Ideal 
for commencement gifts. Die 
stamped with any three initials 
in any standard color on White, 
Buff or Grey ripple finish 
paper of exceptional quality. 
Our Special 30 Sheets and 25 Envelopes 
for only $1.00. 
Offer 90 Sheets and 75 Envelopes 
for only $2.00 postpaid. 
Engraved in gold or silver 10c extra. West of 
the Mississippi add 10c for postage. 
This Stationery is our DeLuxe quality and ex- 
ceptional in value. 





Printed Stationery 


on high grade white bond paper, the 
quality of which will be appreciated by 
your most discriminating friends. 


Printed with rich dark blue ink in neat 
plain Gothic as shown below. 


MISS AYDA KALLESTAD 
Trail City, So. Dakota 


200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 
with name and address for only 


$1.00 POSTPAID. 





Wedding 
Invitations 
and Announcements 


Commencement Announcements, 
Invitations and Diplomas 


Write today for a free sample set of our 
assorted DeLuxe Commencement An- 
nouncements, Invitations and Diplomas. 
You will be delighted with the many 
new clever ideas shown in our line. 
Excellent quality of workmanship with 
remarkably low prices. 


attractive printed and engraved wed- 
ding invitations and announcements, 
with especially low prices for teachers. 








School Supplies 


We endeavor to handle every article of merit which the teacher may need. Many of these have been improved, re- 
fined, are time tested for satisfaction and sold under the ESCO Label. Others are nationally known lines which, 
ordered through us, you are sure to receive promptly and in good condition. When you need School Sup- 


plies of any kind or description, consult our Teachers’ Catalog or write us. | Every order is given personal attention. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 

















CHURCHILL-GRINDELL SONG BOOKS 


¢ — co 
DANCE OF THE BUTTERFLIES—(FROM “THE AWAKENING”) 


TO THE THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WHO ARE USING 
CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONGS we wish to present 
the playlet “THE AWAKENING”. 

This playlet characterizes the four seasons of the year with 
special emphasis on Spring, which makes it not only attractive 
but appropriate for the closing program of your school. In small 
schools, it can be put on in a very simple way, but where stage 
room permits, in a more elaborate way. 

A copy of this playlet will be mailed FREE to any one upon 
request. (A postcard will bring it as well as a few specimen 
rote songs.) 

SIX BOOKS IN A SERIES (All for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades.) 
PRICES 
Book No. 1 35c per copy 
Books No. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 45c each per copy 
Published and for sale by the Authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 


































Exquisite 
Color 
Prints 


by Sully 


of the World’s Most Famous Paintings 
in actual colors of the originals 


PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPALS 


are ordering a set for each pupil as a course in art appreciation. 
It is obvious that no painting can be properly appreciated with- 


out being seen in the original colors, 


The Torn Hat 


In these wonderful repro- 


ductions, the finest in existence, pupils can gain appreciation of 
the world’s most famous paintings as they actually appear with- 


out expensive travel. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 


our famous graded picture study course with story of each picture 


in a form for teachers’ use. 


In use in New York City Schools 


and throughout the country. Priced singly from 2 to 1c apiece 
according to quantity. Among the subjects are: 


The Last Supper, a7 Da Vinci 


The Angelus, by Millet 


Madonna of The Chair, by Raphael 


The Gleaners, by Millet 
Blue Boy, 


Post $2.00 paid 


A new series of 48 reproductions of 
world famous paintings with descrip- 


BROWN- 


ROBERTSON’S 


MINIATURES 


Full set of 48 subjects 


for $ 1.60 postpaid 


tive text. 


by Gainsborough 
The Windmill, by Ruysdael 


Individual prints 3 to 2c 


each according to quantity. Among 


the subjects are: 
Feeding Her Birds, by Millet 
Can’t You Talk, by Holmes 
King Lear, by Abbey 


Shoeing the Bay Mare, by Landseer 
Most subjects can be had in larger size 
for school room decorating in the orig- 
inal colors or sepia, from 20 to 72 
inches long. Illustrated Catalogue 15c. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON COoO., INC., 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 8, 10 East 49th Street, New York. 














Go Places 
See Things 
Meet People 


Determine Now 


T will pay you well to get entirely 
away from school work and from your 
present surroundings this summer. 

Change will freshen you for your fall 
teaching, will provide new ideas and a 
broader viewpoint, 
give you a needed rest. 

There are many interesting trips for 
teachers who can afford the kind of va- 
cation they need, but we find that many 
teachers wish to travel during their va- 






e Guarantee of 
to Enjoy $360 for 90 days 
' work or ; 
Your Summer $210 for 60 days 


Vacation 


and will probably 


cation period and at the same time 


ALL TRAIN 
FARE PAID 

















entire vacatiou with all train fare paid. E..V. M. 
Many teachers have made a great deal A.B. Y. 
more money representing the Educators E. D. 
Association than they could have made E.B.B 
any other way, and at the same time Ar gileages 
have spent the happiest vacation of N.L. 
hh their lives. E.8.J. 
| In the first place, we guarantee you a M. J. 
minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ w 
work or $210 for 60 days’ work, and +P. 
the probabilities are that you will make E.N.L. 
many times this amount. E.B. 
For instance, notice the list of ladies in A.W 
the column opposite and the amounts ah lg 
they made, These earnings were not c.E.a. 
imaginary, These ladies actually earned Ss. T. 
the amounts stated for the number of U.P. 
days’ work also stated and will be glad Jntig 
to send you their personal testimonials A.B. 
to this effect. You can do the same, E. Cc. 
The Educators Association is an organ- M. J. 
ization eleven years old headed by prom- 0.0 
sil . : : se E.E. 
eae x &| N.C. B. 
bY tl |) I 
/ Write 





make money. 

The Educators Association provides a 
means of travel for teachers offering re- 
munerative and satisfying work for the 


hal 
{ KR) | 


a /~ 


inent educators who employ only repre- 
sentatives of the highest moral stand- 


ing and so train and educate them that 
they are able to guarantee a_ definite 
earning power of $360 for 90 days’ 
work or $210 for 60 days’ work. The 
product you sell is not new—it is as 
old as the organization—the best of its 
kind on the market and selling at the 
lowest price consistent with good pro- 
duction costs. 

All we ask is’ that you Jet us tell you 


more about this interesting, profitable 
work. It does not obligate you to know 
of this opportunity. We will merely 


send you full details and let you use 
your own judgment in deciding. 
This coupon for your convenience, 





A.W. 








WRITTEN 











Names and full de- 
tails upon request 


EARNINGS OF: 


$2797.20— 90 days 


1691.82—— 78 days 
1200.00— 60 days 
1484.00— 80 days 
1844.00—100 days 
1477.48— 86 day: 
1266.00— 765 days 
1004.25— 65 days 
1303.00—100 days 
1018.08— 72 days 
1197.84—— 92 days 

904.40— 70 days 
1050.84— 84 days 
1581.60— 60 days 

976.80— 80 days 

840.00— 70 days 

912.00— 76 days 

729.12—- 60 days 

899.34— 78 days 
1079.20— 95 days 
1131.00—100 days 











Educators Association, 


Gentlemen: 


sentatives of the Educators Association, 


Address : Ss sviekekaen 





303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me letters from and pictures of some of t'1e 
young ladies who have traveled and made money as repre- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The New Education Bill 


The concert pitch of the Convention 
was reached Wednesday, February 24, 
when a joint committee of the Senate 
and the House gave an all-day hearing 
on the pending bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Education in the federal gov- 
ernment with a cabinet officer at its 
head. 

Several hundred persons, including 
many delegates to the Convention, 
crowded the majority caucus room of 
the Senate Office Building to listen to 
the defense of the bill by the educator 
defenders when questioned by the 
United States senators and represen- 
tatives who formed the congressional 
education bill committee. 

Among the distinguished educators 
who testified in support of the bill 
were: Dr. George B. Strayer of 
Columbia University, Chairman, Legis- 
lative Commission of the National Ed- 
ucation Association; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, Director, School of Education, 
University of Chicago; Dr. A: P. Ca- 
pen, Chancellor, University of Buf- 
falo; Miss Mary McSkimmon, Princi- 
pal, Pierce School, Brookline, and 
President of the National Education 
Association; Francis G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Schools, Illinois; 
Augustus O. Thomas, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Maine, and Presi- 
dent of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations; Miss May Trump- 
er, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Montana; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Col- 
orado; Fred M. Hunter, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Oakland, Calif.; Jesse 
H. Newlon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo.; Miss Mary C. Barker, 
President of the American Federation 
of. Teachers, from Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Miss Julia Sullivan, President of the 
National Association of Classroom 
Teachers, from Boston. eR 

The new Education Bill (S. 291 and 
H. R. 5,000) is now called the Curtis- 
Reed Bill; for it is sponsored in the 
Senate by Charles Curtis of Kansas, 
majority floor leader; and in the 
House by Daniel A. Reed of New York, 
Chairman of the Committee of Edu- 
cation in the House. 

This bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education 
under control of a Secretary of Edu- 
cation to be appointed by. the Presi- 
dent. The salary of the Secretary is 
stipulated to be $15,000; that of the 
Assistant Secretary, $7,500. The Bu- 
reau of Education and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, as 
well as all other educational activities 
of the federal government, are, accord- 
ing to the bill, transferred and united 
in the Department of Education. 

The new bill states that the Depart- 
ment of Education should collect sta- 
tistics and facts regarding the prog- 
ress of education, devise. better meth- 
ods of organization, develop more ade- 
quate curricula, in order to aid’ in.es- 
tablishing more efficient.systems. The 
results of this research are to be made 
available to all schools. . . 

The bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for thé work of the 
Department. It does not mention. the 
subject of federal financial aid to 
schools, 


Safety Education 


The importance of Safety Education 
was forcibly emphasized at the Wash- 
ington Convention. On the evening of 
Saturday, February 20, at a joint 
meeting of the National Society for 
the Study of Education and the educa- 
tional division of the National Safety 
Council, several thousand educators 
were given the following message by 
Albert W. Whitney, vice-president in 
charge of education, National Safety 
Council: 


“One-half of the 20,000 children 
of school age now killéd by acci- 
dent each year can be saved by 
safety teaching in public schools, 
teaching which furthermore’ has 

‘ genuine educational value.” 

Safety Education is the subject of 
Part I of the new Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded. Not yet a year 
old, but already an established favorite 
with children and teachers. 65 cents, 


OUT IN THE 
KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 

A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
second school year. Profusely illustrated. 
70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 
HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures help 
to sejze and hold the child's attention. 
Indirect instruction in health habits. <A 
supplementary reader for the third school 
year. 75 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 

















(COSTUMES 
ISCHOOL PLAYS 


, We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,forallschoo 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torieat Kp ,our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
eelenes. Forinforma- 
ion 


ress 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 














TWENTY-FIVE CALLING CARDS 
FREE OF COST 


With Every Order for Individual Stationery 
200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes $ 1 OO 


A High Grade white bond paper size 6x7 inches with 
envelopes to match, printed in dark blue ink. A real 
smooth writing surface. The stationery of a thou- 
sand uses, inexpensive but indispensable, 

In ordering, be sure and write or print your name and 
address very plainly. Enclose with $1.00. ($1.10 west 
of Denver and outside of the U.S.)and your stationery 
will be forwarded immediately, postage postpaid. 


THE OSBORNE PRESS, 
Division of The Osborne Specialty Company, 
-Camden, New York 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
ers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
ww Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 

jlidays, Minstrel Shows, 


all Ho! 
ea aeake Ve Cords, | New Minstrel Shows, 
101 le 


TS. DENISON. & CO. | vues, suitable for high school 
625 5. oN este vues, suitable for high schoo 


CHICAGO and college presentation. 



































Good Color for All 
in ARTEXT PRINTS 
\ and JUNIORS 
i} Art Index, Catalog of 3000 
Subjects, sent on receipt of 
25 cents, Sample print free. 
ARTEXTENSION SOCIETY 

Francis H. Robertson, Director 
415 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Martin Diplomas 


Certificates, Charters, Honorary Memberships, Poem:, 
Resolutions, Testimonials, Etc. Engraved or Hand- 
lettered. Appropriate circulars and samples will be 
sent to you if you will write us your requirements. 
MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY, Boston. 
Diploma Makers and Engrossers Since 1905. 


VISUALIZE, MOTIVATE STUDY 


Develop Children’s Constructive Powers 
21 years classroom experience convinced a Normal Colleg? 
teacher of the need for Scientifically made outline maps. 
Unable to find them--he made them, Perfected 
**Lightline’’ Outline Maps are now available for general 
use. Request sample. Booklet ‘‘Outline Map Possibilities” 
15 cents. THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertait- 

PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. ; 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio 
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“Oodles of fun at the top 
of a Giant Slide.” 





Slides as low as - - ‘$16.95 


Three unit combination, com- 


plete - - - - 17.50 
Combination See-Saw and 
Merry-Go-Round, only - - 7.50 


Write for illustrated catalog showing 
complete line. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., 
2100 South Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa, U.S.A. 

















LEARN CARTOONING 
At Home-Its Easy 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can eas- 
ily learn cartooning a home—no matter if you’ve 
never touched a drawing pencil. Write for interest- 
ing FREE Book describing our easy simplified meth- 
od. Also details of special Outfit Offer! Send 
postcard today to Washington School of Cartooning, 
Room 424-D, 1113—15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


$22 VALUE FOR $4.85 


Learn famous GREGG SHORTHAND at home. 
Simple, complete, easy course now $4.85 to 
teachers, MONEY BACK if not delighted. 
Summer School for Teachers Opens June 1, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 























High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original] returned, 
Size 24x34. Free Samples. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 

















Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 

If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. No obligation. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dr. Burton  357Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Wonderful, new. device, guides your hand; corrects 
our writing in few days. Big improvement, in three 
ours. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.33 St. Louis, Mo. 

BY USING THE AMERICAN 


TEACH ENGLIS SPEECH GAMES 


Less effort—better results. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective 
and Preposition Games, each 75c; entire set, $2.50. 
American Speech Game ( . Box 815. Milwaukee, Wis. 








‘Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary iF 


Gtudy at You ipebashene as ante ty Jou it ral Busines? 
Greenfield Business College, Dept. 12." Greenticic. Ohio 


SHORTHAND IN 25 EVENINGS 


Interestin home study; written with ABC'S; speed % 
fic sin ge. BICKINSON SCHOUE, S21 Broadway, 


ite 
fice, enone 321-T Broadway, 
PHOTO 25 Copies, about 2}4x334, $1.00. 

Splendid for exchanging and ap- 
plications, One large 8x10 oil colored, $2.00, Origi- 
nal photo returned, OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minnesota 














NORMAL. INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Mr. Hoover was scheduled to speak 
at this meeting but was unable to be 
present,-and Dr. Charles H. Judd, Di- 
rector; School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, spoke in his place. 
Other speakers of the evening were 
Zenos E. Scott, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Mass., who spoke 
on “How Springfield Handles Safety 
Education,” and Dr. A. B. Meredith, 
Commissioner of Education for Con- 
necticut, who spoke on “Summary and 
Evaluation of Safety Education.” 

Later during the Convention, the 
education department of the National 
Safety Council held a morning and an 
afternoon meeting at Central High 
School. ne 

In the Civic and Research Division 
of the Educational Exhibits of the 
Convention, the National Safety Coun- 
cil had a booth where the helpful little 
magazine entitled “Safety Education, 
a Magazine for Teachers and Pupils” 
was exhibited in connection with 
Safety Education posters, books, and 
devices for teaching this subject. 


National Crusade Against 
Illiteracy 


While attending the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, a 
group of delegates organized a society 
to be known as National Crusade 
Against Illiteracy. The slogan of the 
society is, “Wipe out illiteracy by 
1930.” 

William Allen White was elected 
president of the society, and Jane 
Addams and Glenn Frank were named 
vice-presidents. Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart was named director. A na- 
tional magazine has recently awarded 
a prize of $5,000 to Mrs. Stewart in 
recognition of her work against illiter- 
acy. 

Arrangements are being made for 
national headquarters in Washington. 
All of the state commissioners of edu- 
cation will be invited to act on the na- 
tional council of the board. 


World Consciousness 


The part which the schools can take 
in helping to bring about a world con- 
sciousness of universal brotherhood 
was earnestly discussed at the Wash- 
ington Convention. 

Augustus O. Thomas, President of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations and State Commissioner of 
Education of Maine, in an address be- 
fore the Convention said, “What the 
world needs to-day is a new set of in- 
ternational traffic regulations, based 
upon the Golden Rule and a moral con- 
sciousness sufficient to make them of 
service. Each age has its spirit which 
gathers into a definite movement. This 
was true of the revival of learning, the 
Feudal Period, and the Reformation. 
The spirit of nationalism has been a 
dominating influence until it has built 
up a distinct and strong patriotism. 
Since the Armistice there has been a 
movement toward the ‘international 
mind’ and the building of an ‘interna- 
tional: morality’ such as will make 
treaties and agreements more than 
scraps of paper.” 





ANNOUNCING 


Summer Quarter 
June 14 to August 26 


First Half—June 14 to July 16; 
Second Half—July 19 to August 20 
at the 
Northern Arizona State 
Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
(The Center of Nature’s Wonderland) 


Professional Courses for the Preparation 
of Teaehers in Rural, Elementary, 
Junior and Senior High School: 





Situated at an altitude of nearly 7000 feet at 
the base of the lofty San Francisco Peaks 
which rise to about 14000 feet, away from the 
heat and dryness of the desert and surrounded 
by scenic attractions known the world over, 
such as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the Rainbow Natural Bridge, and Prehistoric 
Cliff Dwellings, Flagstaff is truly the most 
delightful oasis for study and recreation to 
be found anywhere in the southwest. 


For catalog and further information write to 
DR. F. A. COTTON, President. 



































BIOLOGY AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
DESK No. 4200 













Wiese Resources Protect Your Investment 


This popular desk is 41” wide, 69” long and 32” high. 
modates sixteen students. 
finish, top of birch strips treated ebonacid. 
gladly sent. 


Unexcelled Quality — Efficient Service — Superior Value 


Accom- 
Built of solid selected oak, golden 
Further particulars 


In Wiese Laboratory Furniture 


Send for our special Catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 





> Laboratory Furniture f=» 
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Do you know the Greatest 


Book the world has 


Gver 


N? matter how great 
or how limited your 
poner knowledge may 

e—among the ten 


Home Study Courses of the 
Moody Bible Institute there is 
one course that is ideally adapt- 
ed to your needs, and by which 
you can come to know the Bible. 


There is a course for everyone. 








ILS Sven? 
mt 


a) a 
eT 


achieved their ideals 
through the Home 
Study Courses of 
Moody Bible Institute 


Correspondence School. 









To the Christian in earnest their 
value is beyond measurement, 
yet they are sold at less than 
cost—not for profit. All are 
non-sectarian. 


Hundreds of Moody Bible 


Students have become helpful 
Christian leaders. 
more are winning reputations 


as Bible authorities. A\ll told, 
more than 34,000 have 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 


Thousands 


Select your course of study 
now. Send for prospectus. It 
is free. It reveals the right 
course for you. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. 


Dept. 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 





Name 


Address 





Check now the course you need. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept, 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me, FREE, Prospectus describing the Home Study Courses—I am interested in 
those checked. 
(} Synthetic Bible Study. 
[] Bible Chapter Summary. 
L] Introductory Bible Course. [] Christian Evidences. 
CJ Bible Doctrine 


0 Fundamentals of Christian [ 
Faith, [ 


Mail this coupon today 


Evangelism, 


[} World-Wide Missions, 
a L] Seofield Bible Corre- 
CJ Practical Christian Work. spondence Course. 


UE iiy 
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The TAKAMINE 


BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 
Costs Only 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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A thoroughly practical, eco- 
nomical Toothbrush, scienti- 
fically correct. It is heartily 
endorsed by thousands of 
our leading educators. Use 
the coupon below. 
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One of these helpful 
with space 


charts, 
for every day in 
year, free with 


Takamine Toothbrush. 
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. ° 8 Rawson Street, State 
Takamine Corporation, LONG ISLAND CITY: N. Y. Amounts 
1 | Ship me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; price $7.00 — 
i OS ELI I A ie RO Oe CN OAH AUER OR CAR OTTER 
| } | Indicate nurnrber 
HH Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents each......... as toete nian 
| NOTE: In ordering TOOTH BRUSHES in less than gross lots add to 
y y remittance envugh to cover postage as follows: 
4 i 
2Z | Number of East of Missis- West of Missis- 
3\ Brushes sippi River sippi River 
i | From 1lto 7 3 cents 3cents \ 
} From 8 to . 4 cents 4 cents 
From 14 to 7 cents 10 cents 
| From 50 to 100 : 10 cents 15 cents 
| Total t losed $ 
| Name 
l OE sonciccisnecess : 
**Good- by’’ 
Souvenir 
No. 55 
Supplied 
with or 
without 
special 





A New Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


Cover in Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors. 


BOOKLET WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 544x314 inches with cover of white peb- 
bled bristol on which the design shown above is handsomely. printed in colors. 
are four pages on two of which will be printed the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, schooi board, and pupils. 
pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day, 
silk cord. A photograph of the teacher or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside 
of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 
lets ordered at same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 


tional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 
BOOKLET WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: 
date, name of teacher and school, 


with photograph: 10 or less, $1.25, 
Price without photograph: 


When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 
Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 
A sample of this souvenir ‘will be sent upon receipt of 


the entire lot. 
at no additional charge. 
four cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give the name and number of this souvenir (‘“Good- 


by’ Souvenir No. 55) and the quantity desired. 


print the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 


10 or less, $1.75. Addit 


Same as above except that in place of the 
special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in ‘which the teacher may write the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. Price 

Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each, 
8c each in any quantity. 


For special printing write 


school board, and pupils just as you want them to appear on the souvenirs. 


souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; ‘where pupils’ names 


exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 


graph is desired on the souvenirs, send us any good kodak print or other good photograph 
of yourself or school securely wrapped and with your name and address on back, Per- 
fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency, registered. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


must accompany order. 


Full 


Inside there 


The remaining two 
The booklet is daintily tied with a 


10 or less, $1. 


printing for 
your school 
on inside 
pages ; 
also with or 
without 
photograph 
of teacher 
or school. 


ional book- 
25. Addi- 


plainly or 
As many 
If photo- 


remittance 


Educational Notes 


Stockton, Calif., is to have a new 
Union High School named for Bret 
Harte, western poet and story writer. 


The California State Board of Edu- 
cation has deleted classic myths from 
the public school curriculum. 


The Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion has voted to name a new elemen- 
tary school in honor of the late Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, the great lecturer, 
preacher and philanthropist who was 
so long identified with that city. 


George S. Counts, professor of edu- 
cation at Yale University, is to become 
a member of the faculty of the School 
of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago on July 1. He will devote him- 
self to advanced work in educational 
sociology. 


- Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia schools for the last 
five years, has been reelected for a 
term of four years. It is the first time 
in the history of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education that a superin- 
tendent has been elected for more than 
one year. 


London has a French school, the 
Lycée Francais de Londres, of which 
the teachers are French, and are ap- 
pointed by the French government. 
The curriculum is based on that of the 
elementary and secondary schools in 
France, but the school is fully recog- 
nied by the London County Council. 


Southern California’s first mountain 
summer school for college students will 
be held by Pomona College at Bluff 
Lake, near Big Bear Lake, next sum- 
mer. This new summer school has 
been made possible by the gift to Po- 
mona of 120 acres of choice virgin for- 
est land by J. S. Edwards of Redlands. 
The school will be in session at an alti- 
tude of 7500 feet. 


A child’s pottery bank, containing 
six copper coins and believed to be at 
least 2, 500 years old, was unearthed in 
the ruins of Utica, an ancient Phoeni- 
cian city on the coast of Africa. If 
each coin were worth a cent and had 
been put at interest at 5% per cent 
with interest compounded semi-annu- 
ally, the six cents would have grown 
to thirty-six undevigintillion dollars, 
more than all the money in the world 
to-day. 


In connection with the “eradication 
of illiteracy’ campaign in Oklahoma, 
the state department of civilian reha- 
bilitation will provide assistance to 
crippled persons above 16 years of age 
who need training in gainful occupa- 
tions.- This includes illiterates. <A 
crippled illiterate adult may begin 
learning weaving, hemstitching, shoe 
repairing, broom and mop making, 
mattress making, upholstering, chair 
caning, rug weaving, etc., while learn- 
ing to read and write. 


With a $10,000 gift from an anony- 
mous donor for installation and main- 
tenance, a special collection of 1,000 
“best books” was recently added to the 
University of Pennsylvania Library to 
aid students and others who wish to 
undertake a comprehensive course of 
helpful reading. The books, which 
were selected by Asa Don Dickinson, 
university librarian, are representative 
of the choice of fifty-eight authorities 
who, from time to time, have compiled 
lists of worth-while books. Fiction, 
poetry, drama, essays, humor, criti- 
cism, history, biography and travel are 
included in the collection. 


E. U. Graff, superintendent of In- 
dianapolis schools, has been instru- 
mental in the founding of a public 
school for crippled children. This unit 
was made possible by the Indianapolis 
Foundation, which pays the excess 


school, The school started with forty 
pupils. The plan is to enlarge the in- 
stitution until the school system will 
care for all the crippled children in the 
city. Children are brought to the 
school by bus, Before entering the 
school prospective pupils. receive a 
aronat physical examination. The 
curriculum is the same as that of the 














ordinary school, with the exception 










over the regular cost of running the | 
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Summer School 

June 28—Aug. 6. Drawing, Painting, and Out- 

door Sketching, for Beginners and Advanced Stu- 

dents. For catalogue address R. 
PARTRIDGE, Dept. B, 438 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook—FREE. Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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$25 to#100 
for one 





Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week. 
Tremendous demand right now for good art work. 
Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, printing 
houses, ete, 

Become an artist through this quick, easy method—right 
at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, Designing and 
Cartooning. Actual fun learning this way. Individual at- 
tention by mail from one of America’s most famous artists. 
Learn to draw and earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest de- 
velopments and wonderful opportunities in Commercia! Art, 
and gives full details of this quick, , easy method of learning 
todraw. Tells all about our its—their 
what they say—actual reproductions of their work—and 
how many earned big money even while learning. Write 
for this Free Book and details of special free offer. Mail 
postcard or letter now. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 424-D, 1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 


towards a Bach- sion,’”’ ‘Educational 
clor degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
SSEllis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AMERI SCHOOL 
Depte H4G?2 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


3 year course, Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments, _ High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, 

New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as wel, oe monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of F‘ 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 
WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Bll. 
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Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, ete. Life positions, Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700, Only acommon school education required. 
18 to 65 years, Write for the —— of the oldest 
Civil Service school in America, t 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
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that corrective treatment is provided 
for. Excellent results are being se- 
cured. Most of the children suffer 
from paralysis, and more than 50% of 
such cases can be cured through cor- 
rective gymnastics. Records of each 
case are kept by photographs. 


New York University expects to be- 
gin construction next September on its 
new $38,000,000 School of Education, 
situated on Washington Square Kast, 
adjoining the Washington Square Col- 
lege of the University. Dean John W. 
Withers of the School of Education 
states that there has been an 800 per 
cent increase in enrollment in the four 
years since the school was established. 
The building will be financed with 
funds obtained through a $900,000 
bond issue, which several members of 
the faculty in the School of Education 
have issued under the business name 
of the School of Education Realty Cor- 
poration of New York University. 


The honor of winning first place in 
the Delineator’s national health con- 
test goes.to Barrow Memorial School, 
a unit of the Columbus, Miss., public 
school system. The contest called for 
activity on the part of the parent- 
teacher association in having children 
of pre-school age physically examined 
several months before opening of 


school, with correction of defects be- | 
Barrow. School was | 


fore admission. 
awarded the $250 cash prize for hav- 
ing done the best work in correcting 
children’s defects, as reported in a 
1000 word article. To Miss Mary 
Stokes, for a number of years princi- 
pal of this school, is largely ascribed 
the success of the school in this contest. 


The Tennessee State Board of Edu- 
tion has authorized the teaching of the 
Bible in all the schools. The following 
resolution was adopted on the motion 
of Governor Peay: “Resolved, That 
the Board of Education of Tennessee 
hereby approves the inclusion of the 
Bible in the curriculum of elective 
studies for which schools may give 
credit. To this end the commissioner 
of education is authorized to appoint a 
committee of five representatives of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths of our state, all of which have 
the Bible as the basis of their moral 
and spiritual instruction, to formulate 
a syllabus of Bible study, and a plan 
for teaching same, which committee 
shall report as promptly as convenient 
to the state board of education for 
final approval of its recommenda- 
tions.” 


Because of the problems met by 
Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and his co-workers 
in. their recent educational survey of 
Mississippi, it was decided that intelli- 
gence tests, measurements of achieve- 
ment, and tests for aptitudes should be 
applied to approximately 50,000 pupils 
in the elementary and high schools and 
the colleges and university. In addi- 
tion data relating to the hygiene and 
educational conditions of school build- 
ings and the dietary regimen of pupils 
will be secured and correlated with 
intelligence and educational data. This 
thoroughgoing program is made pos- 
sible by the generosity of Mr. Bernard 
B. Jones of Washington, D. C., a form- 
er resident of Mississippi, the funds 
— administered by Governor Whit- 

e oe 


According to the Sierra Educational 
News, the school system of Sacra- 
mento, California, during the last thir- 
teen years has followed the plan of su- 
pervised study in _ its . elementary 
grades. The school program provides 
just as carefully for recreation ‘as for 
study periods. Sacramento has small 
classes, and each teacher has a single 
section. This plan obviates much of 
the retardation which now is a prob- 
lem in most.schools. No final examin- 
ations are given in the grades; chil- 
dren easily pass from grade to grade 
on the judgment of the teachers. With 
supervised study in small classes of 
single sections, and no final examina- 
tions in the grades, most of the chil- 
dren are promoted. The _ teachers 
know what the children can do and are 
able to bring up the standing of the 
backward ones, 
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$1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


va 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS Ps 


Country Cad U.t 


These positions are not hard for teachers to get. 


7 Franklin Institute 
Dept. P246, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

frve ul chures, ( 1a Fall de” 





- Government Jobs now obtainable. 


residents and city residents stand equal chance, Experi- ° , 
ence is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not needed. am obtlantoslet a 900-38799) 
. ity Mail Carrier... ($1700-$2100) 
‘ GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS \a Rural Mail Carrier... .($2100-$3300) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it 4 Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140-$1860) 
today—now, at once. Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$3000) 
Pa 0h ead de ebacakesvadueeee tented 


00 IT NO —This investment of two cents 
for a postage stamp may 


result in your getting a big paid United a A 


States Government Job for life. 


WPrrereerrrerrrervreerrerrereer erty 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 








Why struggle along in an ordinary 

job, if you have a talent which a 

limited number possess, and which, 

with the right training, will take 
. you out of the crowd. 


With proper training women can 
earn good incomes, many have made 
notable successes. Commercial Art 
is a necessity to modern business 
and advertising, and millions are 
paid yearly for illustrations and 
designs. 


Successful Federal Students 


are located in all parts of the U. S. 
and Canada. Here are a few of 
them (names on request): Miss A. 
W., Mobile, Ala., who received $90 
for less than two weeks’ work, Miss 
F. K., New York, who is making 
over $400 per month, Miss M. M., 
Dallas, Texas, who has all the work 
she can do ahd who writes, “If it 
hadn’t been for the Federal Course 
and your interest in my success, I 


2005 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Your Future.” 


Write address plainly in margin of page 





GIRLS 


9 I: you like to draw—an almost sure indication of talent—don’t fail 


in which you are paid as much as a man with equal ability. 


——— — — — — — ———-} 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 


I enclose 6 cents in stamps. Send me book | 


Age.+-+.++ Occupation....cccccseessecesvevessvess 


do well in 






e 


to make the most of it. Enter the profession of Commercial Art r 


really don’t know where I would be 


now;” Miss G. L. K., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who writes, “One month after 
receiving my diploma I secured a 
position at $15 per week and in less 
than three years I had tripled my 
first salary”; Miss D. C. B., Omaha, 
Neb. who writes, “I sold the first 
drawings I offered for sale and 


from that received a $125 order 
from another firm.” 


Send Today for “‘Your Future” 


A beautiful 56 page book in colors, 
describes the fascinating Federal 
home-study course in Commercial 
Designing, simple to learn, and 
leading rapidly to practical work. 


It tells of successes achieved by 
women and shows work of Federal 


students. If you want to turn your 
talent into money, by all means 
get the facts—send 6c in stamps 
for this book today, stating your 


age and 
occupation, 


present 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 





and CLASSICS 









































Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE. ‘The grading of the books is necessarily elastic .and 
many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above 
and below as to the ones to which assigned. This is_particu- 
larly true of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades 
and those in the fifth and higher ‘grades’ are, for the most 
part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades, 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 31 nitty Mittens and Her Friends 
6. Fairy Stories of the Moon HIS 

27 Eleven Fables from sop 32 TP rotic Stories 

28 More Fables from Atsop LITERATURE 

29 Indian Myths Mother Goose Reader 

+4 poteery a Fableland 228 First Term, Primer ‘ot 

2 rimeér om Fa n¢ 230 nyme and Jin eader 

326 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners il 

NATURE 245 Three Bill Gonte ruff, and 

1 Little Plant People-I one Old-Time Stories 
2 Little Plant People—II 329 A Queer Kittie Eskimo 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories 
SECOND YEAR* 

Feetee AND MYTHS 152 Chiid’s Garden of Verses— 
The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevenson ; 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for 

34 Stories from_Grimm Little Children 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 220 Story of the Christ Child 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 268 Four iattle Cotton-Tails - 

Wint 

NATURE AND INDUSTRY 269 tage Little Cotton-Tails at 
3 wre We orkers (Animal 270 ogee Little oot hite Header 
39 Lite a ood Friends 290 es ihok Child. 
40 Wings and. Stings 300 Four inte. aay ‘ails 


41 Story of Wool 301 P 
> q atriotic Bushy-Tails 
135 Little People of tye TEiti | 802 ‘Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
Pl fits) , F 303 The Rainbow Fairy 
a 308 Story of Peter Ra doit 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More Btories of the Three 
43 Story of the Mayflower Bea 


45 Boyhood of Washington 318 More “stories of the Three 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 830 Ten” “Little Indians 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha ’ 
THIRD YEAR* 
FABLES AND MYTHS 59 Story of the Boston Tea 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella Party 
7 ure aiythe 60 Ghitdren of the Northland 
34 Child Life in the Colonies- 


6 
ries ct (New Amsterdam) 


” 
102 Thumbeling ey “Dream Sto- 65 i in the _ Colonies 
146 Sleepin eauty an er ennsylvania 
St ia ~4 66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
174 Sun Myths k III (Virginia) 
175 Norse gends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution 
176 Norse Legends, II I (Ethan Allen and _ the 
177 Legends of the Rhineland Green Mountain Bo ys) 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, 69 Stories of the Revolution—IJ 
Other Rhine Legends = (Around Philadelphia) 
289 The Snow Man, The Littie 70 Stories of the Revolution— 
Kir-Tree and Other Stories III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 


292 East of the Sun and West 


132 Story of Benjamin Franklin 
of the Moon, and Other | 16 
1 


+ The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


@. 
——— 65 Gemila, the Child of the 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
42 Bird Stories from _the Poets Sone na and Some of Her 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
23 reed d po tnd nt New Home_ 268 
26 « fBag NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, are 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop | the stories from Raven Little 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- | Sisters” by Jane Andrew 
board—I, | Story of Tea! 467 Famous ‘Artists—I- ( Landseer 
and the Teacup and Bonheur) 
137 Aunt Martha's Corner _Cup- LITERATURE 
om II. i ators of Sugar, | "35" Little Goody Two Shoes 
‘offee and Sa eQ “i ' 
138 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup-| °%8 Selections from Alice and 


ka Phebe Cary 
lg MS nig adieu 67 The Story of Robinson 


203 Little Plunt People of the 11. Seipctioms. trom | Migwdine 





Waterways (for 3rd, 4th and Sth 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Grades) —Longfellow 
Story. of Washington 227 Our Animal Friends and 
2 Story of Longfellow How to Treat Them 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 233 Poems _Worth Knowing— 
44 Famous Early Americans Book I-—Primary 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
64 Story of Columbus apt? Buns {Shores 
55 Story of Whittier 82 Wise Frog and_ Other 
67 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 333 Hosith Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR* 





NATURE A 2. ppovsray 79 A Little New England Viking 
75 Story o 81 Story of De Soto 

76 Story of vv -* 2 Story of Daniel Boone 

77 Story of Cotton [ People 83 Story of Printing 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 84 Story of David Crockett 
33¢ Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 85 Story of Patrick Henr 
181 prories of the Stars 86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
205 ayes ant. No Eyes and The ney and Fulton) 

hree Giants 87 American Inventors— 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY II (Morse and Edison) 

5 Story of. Lincoln 88 American Naval Heroes 
56 Indian Children, Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


fie reece books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 
Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, ete. Not only are 
there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by competent 
writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 


350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 
tive colors. Many are profusely illustrated. 


Note the splendid character of the titles in the complete list below. If you 
have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


PREPAID PRICES In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


and DISCOUNTS ) 17 Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
( % Discount on More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies. 20% Discount on 50 or More Copies. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


1 Story of Eugene Field 

8 Story. of. Lexington and 

Bunker Hill 

2 Story of Joan * Arc 

7 Famous Artists — II - 
(Reynolds and _ Murillo) 

3 Famous Artists—III-— (Millet) 

8 Makers of European History 

LITERATURE 

90 Fiftee Selections _ from 
Long ellow—( Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

95 Japanese ‘Siyths and Legends 
03 Stories from Old Testament 
1 Wat her Babies gp Abeideed) 

1 Tolmi of the Tre pops 
2 Labu the Little Lake weller 


173 Tara of the Tent: 

195 Night Before Christenes and 
her ristmas Poems 

and Stories (Any Grade) 

Bolo the. Cave Bo 


Pretty Goldilocks 
804 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 





812 Legends from Many Lands 
814 The paenented Bugle__and 

Other Stori land 
831 Karl and “Katherine in _Hol- 
832 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
383 Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 


Chinese Girl 








On More 





401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi (4th er.) 
402 Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from 
Scott) (8th grade) 
403 Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 
404 The Nurnberg Stove—La 
amee (5th grade) 
405 Btovy, of Roosevelt (6th 


e) 
406 The e Gold Bug—Poe (8th 


407 s "Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 





DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘ics itr 


For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 
PREPAID PRICES ~ 

In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 

In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 

Discounts 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 


On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 
2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


Than 10 and Less Than 


- | 408 Health Stories and 
Rhymes (3d_ grade) 

409 Stories from Newfound- 
land History (44 pag- 
es) —Blackal (Sth gr.) 

410 Speeches ey coln 

grad e 

411 Little Lame Prince 
nek \-Mulock (gr. 4) 

412 Alice in Wonderland— 
aie, (4m grade) 

413 Th 


Con a. -_ 
414 Len ellow Boys 





-Cog “sf (Sih er 
or 
Girls (8d gr.) 
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FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

2 Animal Life in the Sea 
D3 Story of —. 
94 Story of Sug: 
96 W hat We Drink (Tea, Cof- 

fee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
Snowdrops and _ Crocuses 
story of Kis Corn 

Sky male 
Making Of the World 
Builders of the World 
Stories of Time 
TORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Explorations of Northwest 
Story of the Cabots 


Story of Nathan Hale 
Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of Bryant 

Story of Robert E, Lee 
Story of Canada 

Story of Mexico [enson 
Story of Robert. cpus Stev- 
Story of Hawtho: 

Biographical Btortes—Haw- 
thorne 

Story of yo 

Story of Stea 

Story of McKinley 

el of ete 

Story o ne 

of the First Crusade 
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SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of- Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians | 
74 Four More Great Musicians 

116 Old English Heroes 

117 Later nglish Heroes 

160 Heroes of the Revolution 


219 Little Stories of. Discovers 
232 Story 3 Shakes 
265 er sae Discoverers in 


ani 

274 Stories ‘trom Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorn 

275 When Plymouth Colony 


as 
287 Life in Colonial Days 
LITERATURE - 
8 * g. of the Golden — 
kin ne 
e 


9 Golden Touch. ie. 
61 Stor: 7 * a Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheri- 

an’s Ride, Independence 
Bell, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
180 Beary of Aladdin and of Ali 


aba 
186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s paeaatien  --™ 

199 jackanspes [ 

200 The Chfid. of Urbino-De- ‘a 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
33? veins of Robin Hood 


Win pornos from— 
Macdonald 
55 Chinese Paples: 9 wa Stories 
09 Moni_ th 
13 In Nature’s Hairstand 


YEAR* 

Stories of Courage 

Lives of Yaveter 2 and Clay 

Story of Napoleo 

tories of tiem 

tory of Lafayette 

= te er Williams 

story lark Egpedition 
Pe iltigm Tell 


° ips i eroplane 
C) 
tory o my ot B Wee 


_ 
oO 
i) 


toto tothe eee 
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Story of Sistcry—Booker T. 
hington 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


310 Story of Frances Willard 

326 Story of Hardin 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great Buropean Cities — I 

don and Paris) 

115 Great wp Cities -I 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168 Great Huropean "Cities — III 
(St. ans and Con- 


(“gern e) 

246 W aw in Japan—Griffis 

247 The Chinese and Their 
Countr Canal 


285 Story oF Panama and the 

324 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book I, pn 
and Cattle) 

272 Simple Lessons in Anim 
Husbandry—Book HH, (shea 
and Swine) 

STORIES OF THE STATES 
tory of 

¢ tory of 

tory of 
tory of 
tory of 
tory of 
tory of 
tory of 
tory of 
tory of 
tory 0: 
tory o 


00 





est Virginia 











AMAWOMWDWUUSRMOCIHS 


10 Snow Image —Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 





Legend of Sleepy Hollow- 
rvin, 
Rab and His Friends 

oF oe Apples—Haw- 


The. vplitaculous Pitcher- 
Hawthor 

The Minoteur— ‘Hawi 

A Tale of the Wie "Hills 
and Other Stories—Haw- 


orne 
Bryant e ,, ‘kit ‘<hanatopais, and 


Ten Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere’s 
ide, he Skeleton in 
Armor, etc. 

Selections rom Holm 
(The Wonderful One Hees 
Shay, Id Ironsides, and 


Ts) 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr, 
Higginbotham’s —Catastro- 
he, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
The Fasmice—Hawthorne 
The olden Fleece—Haw- 
horne 
ingsley’s Greek Heroes-I, 
Story of Perseus) 
ingsley’s Greek emtees-Il. 
Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson’s Poems “Sel, 
A Child’s Dream of a Stur, 
and Other _Stories—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Readings 
Pilgrim’s .Progress (Abr.) 
meee oF Doe atnate 
ri ories— Sen jamin 
Franklin _and Othe 
Story of Little Nell. *(Cond. 
from_ Dickens) thorne 
The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 


roa 








95 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


328 


Circe’ 8 Palace—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


ure BATU RE 
13 Courtship. of Miles 
wT eeandian henptel low 


14 Evangelne-Longfeliow 

15 Snowbound—Whittier 

20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump— 
Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Odeon Immortality, We 
ae Seven, To the uckoo, 


c.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 
125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
147 Btoey of King ‘Arthur, as 
old_by Tennyson 
149 bs = t A Without a Coun- 

ry—H 
192 Story of Jean Valjean 
3 Selections so the Sketch 
Book—Irv 
196 The Beay "Champion—Harw- 
thorne [Selected 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore- 
214 More Beworons from the 
Sketch Book-—Irving 
216 Ay pales from_ Shake- 
spe eare—Part _I—(Tempest, 
met of Venice, Mac- 


bet! 
231 The" ‘oie on Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 





5 Poems _Worth | Knowing- 


Book Til-Gratninar 
Lamb’s ‘Adventures < of Ulys- 
ses—Part I 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys- 
Story of the Iliad (C 

ry oO ie a on- 
densed) ~ hureh 
of the ADneid (Con- 
denised) —Church [erature 
Story of Language and Lit 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
Story of “The Talisman” 


oper 
Oliver _Twist (Condensed 
from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side a fellow 
jncle Tom’s Cabin (Con- 
= from Stowe) 
Story of David Co pperfeld 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s Tales from __Shake- 
speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 


7 Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


RE 

Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 

17 Eacch Arden—Tennyson 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 

19 ees Saturday Night— 
Bur [smith 

23 The ‘Deserted Village—Gold- 

126 Rime of the Ancient_Mar- 
iner—Coleridge [Poems 

127 Gray’s Elegy and Other 

129 Julius Com — Selections— 
Shakespea: 

130 Henr the "VIII-Selections-— 

18 Shakesp Ig speare 


1 Macbeth—Selectjons — 8 ake- 
142 nes Lady of the Lake— 


C: 
143 Balding of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Lon py’ 
148 Horatius, Ivy. Ar- 
mada—Maca 
150 Bunker Hil Address Selec 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 
153 Prisoner. of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 





276 
305 


306 H 


Beott lady of the pars 
whence hia Other. Poems— 
Edgar Allan Poe=Biograpy 
and Selected Poem 
Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 
Abram Joseph Ryan—Bivcg- 
raphy_ and Selected “Poems 
Paul H. Hayn eer hy 
and Selected Poem: 
Life of * ned Fohnson— 
Macaula; 
Sir Roger de Coverley Pa 
pers—Addison 
Poems _ Worth - andl 
sme IV—Advanced 

y of the Last. Minstrels 
5 KS. and Canto 


—Scott 

Landing of the _ Pilgrims 
Woe Willie Winkie: Kipling 
ee ie 

‘owe’s uerade ay 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


Order from 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (nearest Point. 
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Forty-eight Grammar and High School 
subjects completely covered in authentic 
summaries of New York State Regents 
final examinations for past 20 years. Ma- 
terial topically grouped, offering unlimit- 
ed possibilities for intensive drill work in 
any branch of subjects. 

SMITH’S REVIEW BOOKS simplify 
the teacher’s task of preparing tests, as- 
signing home work and conducting re- 
views. Answer Books form unequalled 
supplements to regular text Thou- 
sands of Public and Parochial Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada 
use SMITH’S REVIEW BOOKS as a com- 
plete aid te successful school work. 


48 SUBJECTS 


Question Books - - 400 
Answer Books - 40c 
6 Copies 123% Discount 
12 Copies 25% Discount 


Other Smith Helps: 


How To TEACH DRAWING 
With the new chapter on color 
this book gives you a complete 
daily working outline of Elemen- 
tary Drawing. Questions and 
answers with each lesson, Com- 
plete work, prepaid, 35c. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 

No need to fear the Arithmetic 
mental tests when your pupils are 
prepared on Palmer Special Men- 
tal Work, Specially adapted to 
meet the needs of the 6th, 7th and 
8th grades. 30c each; less 121%4% 
discount on orders of 6, 25% on 
orders of 12. 


Busy WORK SERIES 

Keep your pupils busy and they 
will cause you no trouble, This 
series is made up of 50 Language 
sheets, 50 Arithmetic sheets, 50 
Geography sheets, 50 Miscellaneous 
sheets and 50 Drawing sheets. 

Illustrated in colors, size 3144 x 
5 inches. Directions for use with 
each set, To introduce the series 
we offer you the entire 5 sets post- 
paid for 50c, regular price 25c per 
set of 50, 5 sets $1.00. 


REPORT CARDS 


Arranged to keep a record of 
the pupil’s standings for the entire 
year. Space is provided for the 
parent’s signature each month, 
Size of card 74% x 4 inches, price 
Send 


! 


12c per dozen, 3 dozen 30c. 
10c for sample dozen. 


W.Hazleton Smith 


Dept. F-4 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





































66 ”? 
(“How They Dress” 
av t Paper doll patterns for PRI- 24 
[| MARY GRADES. Teaches 
{ children to trace outlines, use « 

scissors, paste and color. 

\\ Printed in black outline. Easy 


for the teacher to use in pre- 
\ 7 paring seat work and drawing 
{ USE 


lessons. H 
| “How They Dress” | 
By Rose Netsorg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 8 doll patterns 
—54 IDEAS on 6 sheets of 12x19 in. drawing paper. 
Detailed instructions for use of paper dolls in the 
PRIMARY GRADES. 50 cents postpaid. _ When 
ordering ask for FREE outline pattern cf the “‘Duck- 

in-the-Rain,”” 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 
Dept.N, 736 W. 173rd St., New York City. 
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£00 Sheets $ 
100 Envelopes 


200 Sheets, 6X7 in , 100 envelopes to match, 


Crisp crachly, superior grade bond paper 
white, blue, pink or gray. Very smoothunder 
the pen Any name and address. 4 lines or 
less, printed FREE on sheets and 
envelopes, STATIONERY you'll be 
proud to use or present fo friends, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
Sen st of Denver, or outside US 
Print or write name and address 


BY RETURN NAIL 7 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Our Own United States. By Walter Lefferts, 
Ph.D., Author of “American Leaders’ and 
“Our Country’s Leaders.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
= J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
P 

“Is this volume a human _ book? 
Try it on the children and see.” Such 
is Mr. Lefferts’ challenge. He has not 
written from the standpoint of the 
statistician but has endeavored to 
place before boys and girls of ten to 
fourteen years the interrelated geog- 
raphy and history of our country in a 
vitally interesting way. Every child 
loves to travel, finding delight without 
discomfort in actual journeys. But 
“tarry-at-home” travels are better than 
none, and they are excellent prepara- 
tion for some day seeing and appre- 
ciating the places one has read of. 
In Our Own United States, two boys 
and two girls are taken over the coun- 
try on a journey that passes through 
each state at least once, touches nearly 
every important city, and includes the 
largest of the National Parks. They 
travel by various conveyances and thus 
gain in passing an adequate idea of 
transportation, as well as of industry, 
social conditions, historical settings, 
and scenic beauties. 


Eye Sight Conservation Survey. Compiled by 
Joshua Eyre Hannum, M. &£., Research Engi- 
neer, Eye Sight Conservation Council of Amer- 
ica, Edited by Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Eye Sight Conservation Council of America. 
Paper. 219pp. $1.00. Eye Sight Conserva- 
tion Council of America, Times Building, New 
York City. 

In the preparation of this book, the 
literature in the field it covers was re- 
viewed, from 1914, as well as the re- 
sults of original research and investi- 
gations conducted by the Eye Sight 
Conservation Council. The statutory 
provisions of all states relating to 
vision tests of school children were 





studied, and surveys were made of the | 


public school systems of 250 of the 
largest cities in the United States, of 
300 normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges, of 750 colleges and universities, 
and of 750 industrial and commercial 
establishments. The literature of eye- 
sight conservation has been widely 
scattered and not until the appearance 
of this volume has it been available 
for the use of government and social 
agencies, educational institutions, par- 
ents and teachers, and the general 
reader. There are chapters dealing 
with Eye Hygiene, Eye Diseases, 
Eye Defects, Eyesight and Education, 
Eyesight and Occupation, Eye Pro- 
tection, Illumination, etc. 

Winnetka Graded Book List. By Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois, and Mabel Vogel, Research As- 
sistant, Winnetka Public Schools. Cloth, 
286pp. $1.75, American Library Association, 
Chicago. 

What books do children actually 
read and like? In answer to this ques- 
tion Superintendent Washburne se- 
cured the co-operation of 36,750 chil- 
dren, 800 teachers and a number of 
specialists to make a scientific study 
of children’s reading habits and tastes. 
The study was conducted in 34 widely 
scattered cities in the United States. 
The results are published in the Win- 
netka Graded Book List. Of the 9000 
books voluntarily read, 800 were read 
by a sufficient number of children to 
make scientific grading of the books 
possible. Of these, 100 were elimi- 
nated because of low literary quality, 
leaving 700. For each book is given: 
title, author, publisher and price; a 
typical comment made by a child; 
average interest value assigned by 
boys and by girls; average age of the 
boys and girls who read and enjoyed 
thn book; average reading ability of 
the boys and girls who read and liked 
the book; ages at which the boys and 
girls liked the book most; number of 
cities in which the book was read; in- 
dex of popularity. This list is fol- 
lowed by age lists where the titles are 
regrouped according to the ages of the 
children liking them and in the order 
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Spring Projects Call 
for Color 


BVErY classroom develops subject-matter 
in the Spring which requires the use of 
color to stress the essential values. 


“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons and “PERMA” 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings in 
outline and mass. “ARTISTA” Water Colors 
produce colorful, even washes. Blackboard 
Crayons in white and colors simplify the teach- 
ers’ work in demonstrating. 


-e" Bb” Mh” 
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Our Art Service Bureau’s Spring Outline 
contains work for the eight grades, to be carried 
out with “GOLD MEDAL” Products. May we 
send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 

























The “APSCO” Line of Pencil Sharpeners 





The “DEXTER” 


Highest type hand-feed 
sharpener—built forheavy 
duty—will sharpen thous- 
ands of points without 
losing keen cutting edge. 
Sharpens . pencils and 
crayons of ALL sizes— 
adjuster for fine, medium 
or blunt points. Tool steel, 
twin-milling cutters. 


Preferredby School Boards 
all over the Country 


Select the best pencil sharpener you can afford for the school 
room. Students appreciate a good sharpener—it helps them do 
better work. Naturally the selection should be made from the 
“APSCO” Line because it has proved itself in the schoolroom. 


The “APSCO” Line— 


CHICAGO — GIANT — JUNIOR — DEXTER— DANDY 
IDEAL— WIZARD—CLIMAX—U. S. AUTOMATIC 














Sold by All Good Dealers 


Automatic Pencil 


Sharpener Co. 


58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


The “CHICAGO” 
and The “GIANT” 
of the 
“APSCO” Line 


are the two famous 
Low PRICE Ameri- 
can Pencil Sharpeners 




















of their popularity. There is also an 
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HE S. L. Weedon Company 






and highly remunerative. 


Earn Good Money During 
Your Summer Vacation 
We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one will be 
appointed an exclusive representative 
and will be given an exceptional pro- 
position bound to produce a good 
income. In past summers many of our 
special representatives have averaged 
over $600.00. This is indicative of 
the excellent annual salary that is 
possibleforthosewho qualify for posi- 
tions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to 
Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and rail- 
road fare paid. Ambition, plus the 
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You will enjoy travel 








7016 EUCLID AVE. 





THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


Dept. 1-D CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Teachers! Exceptional Opportunities 
for Added Summer Income 


needs teachers to fill special 


positions the coming summer in work that is very agreeable 


careful Weedon training and constant 
help, will start those accepted on an 
exceptional business career along 
school lines. Agreeable associates, 
of course, and of the highest type. 


—And Travel 
Each position carries with itan oppor- 
tunity to travel. This feature, although 
secondary, should carry weight when 
you consider next summer's plans. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 
We invite inquiries from responsible 
teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry 
we will send youa “High Way to Suc- 
cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, 
the position, and the Company; anda 
personal letter, telling you whether or 
not you can fit into one of these 
openings. Remember, we have been 
in business over 20 years, and will 
place those accepted in positions that 
not only offer a chance to exchange 
a summer of leisure for one of in- 
come and travel, but which also may 
lead to a permanent connection. 
Please state your age, education and 
qualifications in reply. We suggest an 
immediate inquiry. AddressDept.1-D. 
& 
“My manager is always willing and able to en- 
courage mein my efforts. He1s a Bind and sympa- 
thetic friend. I have formed lasting friendships 
with my co-workers, 
"Our group believes in having fun along with the 
workandwe find timefor trips, theatres, picnics,etc. 
"I came into the work intending to stay only forthe 
summer, but found this work more healthful and 
profitable in every way than teaching; therefore 
1 am happy to become a permanent member of the 


Weedon Company.” 
NELLE FOLLIS 
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tional organization known 
Each member is taught 





Industries is now offered. 


Fireside Industries, 


ga, New Way to Make 
@i) Moncey atHom 


NO Men and women all over the country are turn- B 
ing spare hours into dollars by decorating Art nov- TELLS 
ABILITY ¢lties. They have found the way to success in this HOW 
REQUIRED fascinating work through membership in the na- 


simple and fascinating course of instruction by 
mail. Complete outfit given without extra cost. 
An opportunity for new members to join Fireside 


Send at once for the FREE BOOK that explains 
‘A, all about the work, the cooperative benefits and 
2) the Guarantee of Satisfaction. i 
coupon, enclosing 2-cent stamp at once. 

Dept. 10-D, Adrian, Mich. 


FREE 
OOK 


as Fireside Industries. 
through a wonderfully 


Openings are limited. 


Just mail the 












Bylund Brothers Co., (° 








Schools and Societies 





For 


Make Moneyy... School 


Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candy Bars 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES, 
nfectioners to Churches, WOOLWORTH BLDG., N. Y. CITY 
and 509 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 














immediately ; 
and travel. Salary from start. 
over 32. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-4, 





Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
also one for Summer vacation. 
Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be 


No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Work along line of education 











Class Rings a2 Pins 


Engraved Commencement Invitations, 
Athletic Awards, Fraternity and Club 
Pins, Medals and Cups. 





a Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
} Samples loaned class officers, Prices 
$.20 to $8.00 each. No order 
av a“ for class, society or club em- 
@ blems too large or too small. 
ro < Special designs made on re- 
quest. 
METAL ARTS CO., INC., 














7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 









AT HOME Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 23rd 
year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
254 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, tll. 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 
















index by author, subject and title and 
a:idirectory of publishers. The Win- 
netka list gives information about chil- 
dren’s reactions toward books that has 
never before been available. The 50- 
page introduction tells how the data 
were gathered and how the results 
were analysed and handled. The list 
supplements existing book-buying aids, 
serves as a guide in the use of books 
already available and is useful for 
grading books on hand and for guid- 
ing children’s reading. 

The Practical Book of Home Repairs. By 
Chelsea Fraser, Instructor of Manual Training 
in the Public Schools of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. With numerous special photographs and 
225 drawings by the author. Cloth. 392pp. 
— net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

Every home-owner, and every boy 
or girl who likes to work with tools, 
will find here many a good suggestion. 
Introductory chapters on the installa- 
tion of a home workbench, what tools 
are required and how to care for them, 
are followed by descriptions, illustrated, 
of a number of simple repairs that one 
can make at home, saving the delay 
and expense of a visit from the car- 
penter, plumber, or locksmith, and giv- 
ing oneself the pleasure of doing some- 
thing practical. Mr. Fraser has had 
long experience in teaching craftsman- 
ship in public schools. His explana- 
tions are clearly written and constantly 
reinforced by diagrams. His book may 
be easily followed by the Scout of 
twelve or fourteen, or by his sister or 
mother, as well as by the man of the 
house. 

Practical Art. A Complete Illustrated 
Manual for Art Students, Cartoonists Com- 
mercial Artists, Fashion Artists, and Illustra- 
tors. By Manuel Rosenberg, Art Manager, The 
Cincinnati Post. Illustrated. Cloth. 235pp. 
$5.00. The Signs of the Times Publishing Com. 
pany. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Doubtless there are many persons 
who have a gift for drawing that 
might be developed along certain lines 
without the necessity of a long period 
of training in academic art, however 
desirable this might be. In the fields 
of newspaper and commercial art, 
there is a very large demand for those 
who can apply successfully the princi- 
ples of this art and who have unlimited 
ideas and almost unlimited powers of 
observation. There are certain es- 
sentials that the newspaper artist must 
have. To his natural ability he must 
add knowledge and experience. He 
must know what he is expected to be 
able to do, and how to do it acceptably 
and effectively. He must satisfy his 
employer and attract the reader’s at- 
tention. Mr. Rosenberg’s lessons com- 
prise a course which, by text and il- 
lustrations, pictures the methods that 
he himself has followed in working out 
a definite technique of newspaper and 
commercial art. 

A Manual to Accompany The Study Readers. 
By Alberta Walker, Instructor in Methods of 
Reading and Oral English, James Ormond Wil- 
son Normal School, Washington, D. C., and 
Mary R. Parkman, Head of the English De- 
partment, James Ormond Wilson Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. 269pp. Cloth, 75c; 
vaper 50c. Charles E. Merrill Company, New 

ork. 

The new methods of teaching silent 
reading exemplified in the recently 
published series, “The Study Read- 
ers,” are now given additional em- 
phasis and value by the appearance 
of a Teacher’s Manual, comprehensive 
in its discussion of silent reading 
aims, definite in its lesson plans, and 
full of expert suggestions. The 
Manual covers the following phases 
of the reading problem: (1) a com- 
parison of the basic processes of 
silent and oral reading; (2) an ex- 
planation of the special silent reading 
values of “The Study Readers’; (3) 
specific directions for the use of these 
readers day by day; (4) lesson helps 
for special groups of retarded or su- 
perior readers; (5) definite instruc- 
tions for the transfer of silent read- 
ing habits to the study of other school 
subjects. The third part compris 
200 pages of detailed lesson outlines 
and procedures including exercises 
and tests of the modern type for sup- 
plementing the teaching devices 
found in the readers themselves. The 
lesson outlines and tests follow the 
plan of the readers for separate teach- 
ing of each basic habit of efficient 
reading—selecting main ideas, or- 
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TEACHERS 
ATTENTION 


If you own an automobile, we 

can offer you a position in our 
educational sales organization 
whereby you can travel during 
your summer vacation and use 
your auto with pleasure and 
financial profit. 


If you do not own a car and 
would be interested in a position 
for your summer vacation which 
affords an opportunity to earn the 
whole or greater part of the price 
of a car doing high grade educa- 
tional work, address 





The Frontier Press Company, 
Dept. B, Lafayette Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















GENTS 
New Credit Plan 
ake *50 to *90 a Week 
Without Investment 


Now you can havea wonderful business of 
your own without capital—a business that will 






at once. No experience necessary. 

lo matter what you’re doing now—if you want’ 

—~ oy money, all - a A a Re 

once for this new plan and com rticulars, 
How to start Free. Established 30 veers. 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 

1934 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 





Teachers-—-Men and Women ©2ni"< tic 
Authorized “Life of William Jennings Bryan” 
written by himself and his wife. Big book. Low 
price, Work now during spare time and be better 
prepared for greater profit during vacation period. 
Write today for free outfit. If interested in other 

books and Bibles ask for free catalog with 
agent’s terms of profit. 

WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE CO. 

Dept.M. 443 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS 


Write for 


-Proven Money Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, 
societies, etc. 

FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Good Pay—Steady Work 


Spare time or full time. No experience or investment 
needed. Women glad to buy our wonderful line of smart 
imported and domestic fabrics. Repeat orders bring you 
big, steady profits. Self-selling sample outfit furnished. 
Write now for big money-making proposition. 
The National Importing Company, 
Dept. D-31, 573 Broadway, New York 


AGENTS dics" 
Quick Seller! 
v 10 a day h this new kind 
xtinguisher, approved by (Fire) 
ratories and big In- 




















Make 
of Fire E: 


Underwriters’ Labo 





AGENTS—$11.80 Daily in Advance 


(send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 
57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months. No capital 
or experience required. You simply take orders. We de- 
liver and collect (or youcan deliver, suit yourself). Credit 
given. PAY YOU DAILY, monthly bonus besides. Sum- 
mer line now ready: We furnish samples. Spare time 


will do. MACOCHEE. TEXTILE CO., Card 2814, Cincinnati,0. 


> PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FA BRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS , etc., make g00 
money. Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. 
Beautiful samples, instructions furnished. Write 
Of today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
843 Fitzcharies Bidg., TRENTON, N. J- 


AT ONCE: FIVE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 


demonstrate and sell dealers well known toilet 
goods line; $30 to $75 per week; railroad fare paid. 
Write at once. GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


A Year, Home Evenings, Spare 
$3000 Extra Time, I made it Mail Order Bus!- 
ness. Advertising Booklet for stamp explains. Sample 
and plan how 2c. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 





Eo 

















M AKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
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Do You Want to be 


Sure of 
Big Earnings 
This Summer? 


If so, we can offer you an os amie 
opportunity in a dignified line of 
work that requires no investment and 
assures immediate cash returns 
during your vacation 


<§o 


Each summer increasing hundreds of school 
teachers find it possible not only to assure them- 
selves a splendid livelihood through the sale of 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills’ products, but to save a 
considerable part of their vacation incomes for 
use, if necessary, during the ensuing school year. 

In fact, so profitable have many found this em- 
ployment and so abundant the chances for ad- 
vancement, that they have arranged for perma- 
nent connections with our organization. 

There is a chance again this summer for those 
who can measure up to our requirements to en- 
joy unduplicated opportunities for big vacation 
earnings. The work is dignified; the service gen- 
uine; you have an established clientele of the best 
people—and én most cases you can arrange to 
carry on the work in your immediate vicinity, if 
you desire. 

If you are not familiar with Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills Service and desire information on how you 
can avail yourself of the unusual possibilities it 
offers for big vacation earnings, write immedi- 
ately to the address given below. We are now 
perfecting our summer sales organization, so do 
not delay in making application. 


cAddress—Department A 


REAL SILK 


HOSIERY MILLS 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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EVERY TE ACHER in an ungraded School, 
: should have “PHONICS”, 

a Child’s Workbook, by Lillian Talbert of the State 
Teachers College, San Francisco. 
This isa booklet carrying out Dr. Burk’s plan of individual 
tnstruction, Order Now. Price 40c postpaid. 

HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Californi 








Constructive Seat 


Work Service 
SOMETHING NEW 


A monthly service which furnishes 
each subscriber with a supply of original 
seat work material for first, second and 
third grades, 


Would you like to receive the first of 
every month, a package containing 
pages for first and second grade seat 
work, booklets, designs to cut and color, 
original stories and arithmetic drills, as 
well as other usable material? This 
Service will furnish you all of this at a 
cost of only 50 cents a month. 


(This is not an experiment. It has 
been successfully used in the schools of 
Bureau County, Illinois, and has been 
very popular with teachers and pupils 
for more than a year.) 


Send fifty cents for sample package of 
Seasonable material and full description 
of this unique service. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SER VICE, 
620 So, First Street, 
Princeton, Illinois. 
Enclosed find 50c, for which send me sample 
package of constructive Seat Work and full par- 
ticwlars of your service to teachers, 


Name 





Street. 





Town... 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Free to Teac 


ganizing, scanning for special infor- 
mation, etc. 

Psychology for Child Training. By Arland 
D. Weeks, Dean of the School of Education, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; Author of 
“The Control of the Social Mind,’”’ ete. Cloth. 
Se $2.00. D. Appleton and Company, New 
ork. 


In Psychology for Child Training, 
the native tendencies of childhood are 
clearly and simply described, the typi- 
cal behavior of children under differ- 
ing conditions is accounted for, and 
practical suggestions for training are 
presented. Following the chapters de- 
voted to discussion of instincts is an 
historical review of methods of child 
training, and this is followed by pre- 
sentation of the problems relating to 
the child’s training and his adjustment 
to environment. 


New-World Health Series. Third Revision. 
Illustrated. Cloth, BOOK I: Primer of Hy- 
giene. By John W. Ritchie, Professor of Bio- 
logy, College of William and Mary, Editor of 
New-World Science Series, and Joseph S. Cald- 
well, Plant Physiologist, Bureau of Plant In- 


dustry, Department of Agriculture. 184 
pp. 80c. BOOK II: Primer of Sanitation. 
By John W. Ritchie. 23lpp. 84c. BOOK III: 


Primer of Physiology. By John W. Ritchie. 
276pp. 88c. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, Y. 


The third revision of the Ritchie- 
Caldwell New-World Health Series 
has involved a number of changes to 
make the text conform with the most 
scientific developments; the 
addition of some new material, much 
of which has never before appeared in 
a school textbook for the grades; and 
the inclusion of new illustrations. 
The greatest recent progress in the 
preservation of health has been in 
sanitation, and the volume on that sub- 
ject evidences the greatest revision. 
The Ritchie books incorporate well- 
established methods of the new hygiene 
in a way to promote simple, pedagogi- 
cal presentation of vitally important 
and usable health principles. 

Vocational Education in a Democracy. By 
Charles A. Prosser, Ph.D., Director of The 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
and Charles R. Allen, A.M., Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. (In “The Century Vo- 


cational Series.’”?) Cloth. 580pp. $2.75. The 
Century Co., New York. 


The development of vocational edu- 
cation, its aims and possibilities, its re- 
lation to regular education, its present 
status, its significance, and its effect 
upon the stability and progress of a 
democracy, are all interestingly dis- 
cussed in Vocational Education in a 
Democracy. This book examines the 
various types of vocational schools and 
their accomplishments and arrives at 
definite, concrete conclusions regarding 
their needs and their teaching methods. 
It also offers abundant constructive 
suggestions for the future development 
of this phase of educational work. For 
many years the authors of this volume 
have been closely associated in the 
work of vocational education. They 
have had an unusual opportunity for 
contact with the administrative and 
pedagogical problems which confront 
agricultural, home-making, and com- 
mercial schools and classes of almost 
every type, and a wide and extensive 
experience, almost unique in character, 
in the field of industrial and trade 
training. 
Europe, 
B. Clark, Assistant Professor of Geography, 
State Teachers and Junior College, San Diego, 


Calif. Illustrated. Cloth. 574pp. Silver, Bure 
dett and Company, Newark, N. J. 


The old geography was a study of 
maps, chiefly concerned with political 
divisions, little with physical and less 
with ethnological groups and social 
conditions. These were matters for 
personal investigation and specialized 
study. But to-day the new genera- 
tion must be informed and equipped 
to meet new world conditions and op- 
portunities. By immigration, in 
trade, in the interchange of ideas, the 
old world will come to them if they do 
not go to it. The author’s purpose, 
the method of presentation, and the 
adaptation of this geographical read- 
er to classroom use are outlined in 
the author’s preface. The book is in- 
tended to open up channels of thought 
which the teacher can develop by 
means of flexible assignments and 
class discussions. It furnishes con- 
crete material but does not attempt, 
primarily, to teach geographical prin- 


A Geographical Reader. By Vinnie 


Inattention 











Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


wou you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in yourroom? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline, Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 





Inattention, Cheating, lans of Project-Problem, 
isobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, fork, etc. 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other ook. It means success 

habits that hamper jn the all-important part 


schoolroom efficiency 

The Free Introductory 
Course points tne way to 
a solution of all prob- 
lems of discipline that 
you will encounter in 
your career. The meth- ‘ 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 

mall the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 24, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


of your life work—disci- 
pline control For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 
the other vital essential 








INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 24, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on nf 
art, please send me at once Prof, 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline, 
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(Continued on page 21) 


A quicker, easier way to 
letter flash cards and all 


O messy, uncertain 
brushes—no smeary cray- 
You can now letter flash 
cards, music, title cards for dis- 
plays—anything requiring big, 
clear lettering—with a PEN. 


on! 


These new Esterbrook Drawlet 


displays! 


choose from! 


line fully. 


effectively. 


pens make any size line with 


round or square terminals and 
either of uniform width or wide 
one way and narrow the other 
for shading. 


Canadian Agents: 


Seventeen styles and sizes to 
Send for booklet 
describing and illustrating the 
It gives simple in- 
structions which enable you to 
use Drawlets most easily and 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
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That happiness and good 
forlune may be with you 
as you Journey along life's 
pathway is the sincere wish 

of your teacher on 


C0 losing Day 








of the school year 

now closing your 
teacher wishes you 
é Success and ha IMLESS 
Sf through all the years 


to come 


1 Blue Bird Design No. 14 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Give your pupils these beautifully colored 
Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Your Choice of 8 Cover Designs in Color 








If so ordered, your 
photograph or that of 
your pupils or school 
will be placed on the 
inside of the front 
cover of each booklet 
GT sourene u as shown here. (This 

etergiebstage applies to either style 








chtotenctia d 
our teacher, beheuing of booklet—see par- 
ports may ticulars below.) 

pleasant reminder of our 
schoolday associations, 






































N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils than to present to each of them on Closing Day a 
beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 

though it be more costly) would be more gratefully received, or more highly 
treasured through the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the 
hearts of every pupil and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The joy 
of giving something that will be appreciated as much as these souvenirs comes to 
you but seldom. Now, while the privilege is yet yours, is the time to use it. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of 
the eight designs shown here will appear in colors, Inside there are eight pages of a 
good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 

upils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems. 

our: photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- 
side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of 
page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 
glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each, 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as 
they would in an autograph album, The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


Choose Any of These Eight Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- 
ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the 
names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 





for the booklets, are supplied with prices will be allowed on each order. 

every order at no extra charge. 

Each envelope is Lo wy the A Sample 

design shown at right and has a of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 

space for writing the name of A Scns fom booklet made "up with any one of 

the pupil for whom intended. the ed designs shown here that 

. Ord — you choose, together with color 
Discount on Club ned ———— proofs of the other cover designs, 

When two or more teachers send ae and a specimen photograph, will be 

their orders together, a discount sent for only four cents in stamps. 


— 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes e of 10 per cent from the above 
&eeee 

















Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
Then give the name and number of each cover ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 
design selected and state how many booklets If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other photo- 

For special printing ‘write plainly or print graph securely wrapped and with your name 
the name of school, district number, township, and address on the back. We will make a re- 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school production of it for each souvenir and return 
board and pupils just as you wish them to ape the original photo uninjured. 
pear on the souvenirs. Full remittance must accompany order. Send 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as there money order, bank draft, or currency in 
are pupils’ names appearing on them; where _ tered letter. 


Order Early Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we a 


that you order as early as possible and thus e 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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So that correlation with his- 
tory, literature, art, folk songs and 
dances may be easy, the countries 
have been grouped by language and 
race aS well as geographical relation- 
ship. The essential contrast between 
East and West has been shown. The 
problems of the smaller countries, as 
well as of the larger ones, are pointed 
out. References and suggestions en- 
courage parallel reading. 

Shakespearean Studies Simplified. By Fred- 
erick Warde, Shakespearean Actor and Author 
of “The Fools of Shakespeare’ and “Fifty 
Years of Make-Believe,” and B. F. Sisk, M.A., 
Author of “Grammar as a Science” and “The 
Elements of Grammar.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
189pp, $1.50. The Pioneer Publishing Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Tex, ‘ 

In this book are well combined the 
best thought of the scholar and the 
fruitful experience of the actor, giving 
the reader not only a clearer academic 
knowledge of the plays themselves but 
a keener appreciation of their dramatic 
as well as their literary values. Fif- 
teen plays are given in synopsis form, 
scene by scene, with analysis of the 
plot and description of the historical 
setting of each. The most important 
lines of each play are quoted. A 
thorough study of structure will so en- 
large the student’s view that any of 
the plays, whether read or viewed over 
the footlights, will take on new mean- 
ing and new life. Thirty questions on 
each play are designed to furnish ma- 
terial for discussion. The book con- 
tains a brief but authoritative biog- 
raphy of the great dramatist. There 
are also brief sketches of famous 
Shakespearean actors, with explana- 
tion of their individual stage methods, 
and with pictures of many of these ac- 
tors in their most celebrated roles. 

The Child: His Nature and His Needs. A 
Survey of Present-Day Knowledge Concerning 
Child Nature and the Promotion of the Well- 
Being and Education of the Young. Prepared 
under the Editorial Supervision of M. . 
O'Shea, Professor of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. A _ Contribution of e 
Childrens Foundation, Illustrated. Cloth. 516 
pp. Distributed through subscription of one 
dollar to the Publication Fund of The Childrens 
Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 


All who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the world in years to come 
must of necessity be interested in the 
training of the children of to-day. 
In the past eight or ten years many 
books have been produced which treat 
of the psychology of the child’s mind, 
training of children, and similar sub- 
jects. Since very few persons can 
take the time to read all of this litera- 
ture, it is the aim of this book to sum 
up and apply what is known regard- 
ing the nature and needs of children, 
and to put this before the public. 
Aids to the study of the book are the 
chapter headings, marginal topics, 
summaries, index, and bibliographies. 

Self-Proving Business Arithmetic. By 
Thomas T. Goff, Head of the Department of 
Commercial Arithmetic, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Cloth. 316pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 

Teachers of arithmetic are contin- 
ually confronted with the question of 
how to obtain neat and accurate work 
from their pupils. This Self-Proving 
Business Arithmetic, which is modern 
m method, offers helpful devices to 
meet this need. To secure neatness, 
the author indicates in the text the 
best arrangement on the paper of each 
type of problem. He has also prepared 
a special exercise book to be used for 
the problems in this arithmetic. Use 
of the exercise book is not necessary, 
however. For sake of accuracy, the 
ook requires a check for each problem, 
either a second solution by a different 
method with the same results, or a 
reversal of operations, or some other 
method indicated in the text. Thus 
the pupil’s work must be correct before 
it is submitted to the teacher. It is 
often possible for the pupil -to add all 
answers and have one final number 
which indicates the results of several 
Problems. In this way the teacher’s 
task of checking up is made easier and 
she has more time for the actual 
teaching. This book eliminates much 
material that is often included in 
usiness arithmetics, but is not es- 
sential to the subject, and should be a 
ogi of the pupil’s knowledge before 
¢ takes up the study of business arith- 


ciples. 


metic. The text is strictly modern in 
content and in the business terms 
employed. 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator! 


60,000 Teachers say: “THE MODERN is a wholesome contrast to all other Duplicators.” 
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J. Es DURKIN, REEVES & CO., ™*sunitstertinters 





Ridgway, Penna. 


PRINTING SURFACE 
9% x 14 INCHES 


21 












No Glue, No 
Gelatine, No 
Curling Copies, 
No Waiting. 
The MODERN 
is always ready 
for the next job 
—immediately. 















F Special Offer 


of 30%, Discount to 
teachers ordering 
directly from this ad. 







This offer means that you 
get Duplicator complete, 
two bottles of ink (any 
color), leveler, sponge, etc., 
for only $6.60 Delivered. 


Use The MODERN 15 days and then if 
for any reason you do not think it is 
worth ten times what it cost you, just 
send it back to us and we will refund 
your deposit. This is our binding 
guarantee, 
















Other Books Received 


A Get-Acquainted Party. An Entertainment 
for Children, Text and Music by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake. Paper. 23pp, Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass, 

American History Note Books. By Leslie V. 
Spriggs, ‘with an Introduction by George W. 
Smith, M.A., Department of History, Teachers’ 
College, Carbondale, Illinois. Paper. No, One: 
96pp, 64c. No. Two: 128pp. 72c. Hall & 
McCreary Company, Chicago, III. 


Foods and Nutrition. A Guide to the Study 
of the Food and Nutrition Problem Written in 
Non-Technical Language, Adapted to the Needs 
of School Officials, Mothers and Club Women. 
By Mary E, Spencer, Health Education Spec- 
ialist, N, C. W. C. Bureau of Education. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 65pp, 75c. National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Bureau of Education, 1312 


Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 


Books of Goodwill, Volume One: Through the 
Gateway. Compiled by Florence’ Brewer 
Boeckel. Illustrated. Paper. 125pp. 50c. 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C, 

Keystone Preprimer Booklet Series. For Use 
with the Keystone Primary Set. Four books, 
picture sheets, test sheet, teachers’ instruc- 
tions. By Laura Zirbes. Paper, Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pa. 

The Story of Milk for Girls and Boys. (In 
“Keystone Primary Series.”’) By Laura Zirbes, 
Investigator in Reading and Lecturer in Ele- 
mentary Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Marian J. Wesley, Super- 
visor of Primary Grades, Lynn, Mass. _Illus- 
trated by Grace Norcross. Teachers’ Edition. 
99pp. Prepared to accompany the Keystone 
Primary Set and published by Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pa. 

Pocket Natural History. Three booklets in 
manila envelopes. By Harold L. Madison, 
Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. No 1 “Trees of Ohio, 
Identified by Their Leaves.’’ Boy Scout Edi- 


tion. Illustrated. 24pp. No. : “Indian 
Homes.” Illustrated. 4lpp. No. 3: “Mound 
Builders.”’ Illustrated. 29pp, Each 15c. The 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History (Paul 
Marshall Rea, Director), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Character, Conduct and Study. How to 
Make the Most of School Life; Suggestions for 
Students in High School. By William H. Cun- 
ningham, The High School of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass, Prepared at the request of the Bos- 
ton Head Masters’ Association. Cloth, 118pp. 
90c, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Problems and Projects in Industrial Arts. By 
Kenneth R. LaVoy, Instructor in Industrial 
Arts, Public Schools of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Illustrated, Cloth. 142pp. $1.25. The Man- 
ual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

The Applied Psychology of Reading. With 
Exercises and Directions for Improving Silent 
and Oral Reading. By Fowler D. Brooks, 
FPh.D., Associate Professor of Education in the 
Johns Hopkins University; formerly Director 
of the Training School in the State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minn. Cloth. _278pp. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

The Little Book of English Composition. By 
E. A. Cross, A.M., Ph.D., Dean of Colorado 
State Teachers College and Professor of Liter- 
ature and English; Author of ‘The Little 
Grammar,” etc. Cloth. 175pp. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, 

Petits Contes Faciles. By M. C. Smallwood. 


Cloth. 154pp. The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 








PRI 


Your choice of the World’s best 
y 


typewriters— Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver—full size, late 
model, completely rebuilt and 
roinished brand new. Prices & 
smashed down to half. Act quick. 


$2 and it’s you 


Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
CATALOG prepaid, fully describing and showing 
each beautiful machine in full colors. Telia 
every detail of our direct-to-you small-payment pan Write now for 
3 2 time if you act now. 





international Typewriter Exchange | > 


186-188 W. Lake Street. partment 454, Chicago, ill, 


200 Sheets $ 
pes 






00 


Post 
PAID 





it to everyone 
ity stationery. 


Name and Address 
Printed Free 


every sheet and envel: 
S tich? dark blue, a to 4 
Type is Plate 
| esrecially for clear- 
onery you will b relighted touse. an ideal gift 
| Makes 8 personal stati. you e delighted to use. An ideal gif 
with your friend’s name, Attractive 3 letter if 
Just send $1.00(west of Denver and outside U.S., $1.10) and thia gen- 
erous supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid. 
Securely packed ina sturdy blue box. Please write or pr it clearly. 
rompt service and satisfaction ¢ or money refunded. 


Nao Stoney Ca, 1604 Lada Highway, Batavia, iois 






lines. s0thic, 


designe 














Send for FREE Sample Copy 


of the 


‘101 Best Songs’ 


America’s Most Popular Song Book 


OMPILED to meet the 
needs of the progressive 
musicteacherineveryschool, 
the “101 Best Songs’’ con- 
tains a thoroughly represen- 
tative collection of the best 
songs for school use and 
special occasions. Over 
7,000,000 copies have been 
sold. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 
lots f.o.b. Chicago. $1.00 
per doz. prepaid. Less 
than 12, 10c each prepaid 


The CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 


1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 





N. B. Send for literature describing the Cable Midget 
Upright, the acknowledged leader among school pianos. 

for information about our special offer to the 
Teaching Profession. 





















ion plus 
Recreation 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees, 


SUMMER 
s G7 «2 SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
righton the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centersof Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include; 
Principles and Methods 
of Teaching 
School Administration 
Principles of Secondary 
Education Junior High School 
Elementary Education Courses in Research 
The other schools offer_a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement. 
Summer Session Opens June 21, 1926 
Address WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


401 University Hall « EVANSTON, ILL. 


High School Curriculum 
Educational Measurements 
Educational Psychology 
Educational Sociology 















BOOKLET REQUEST |! 


Please send me a copy of the booklet Mlus- 
‘ trated here descr"ing all details of the 
Wf NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER 

SESSION — both educational and recrertional. | 


Name. | 
Full Address. | 














MY FIRST Beginners 


make $75 to $150 every week selling Stay- 
Prest Trouser Presser! New! Guaranteed! 
lasy to use ust wr orders. cet pI - 
ty t FREE, Write today. GETGEY-JUNG 
€0.D-213,G. & J. Bidg.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








University of Vermont 


Summer Session 
At Burlington On Lake Champlain 
July 6, 1926 to August 13, 1926 


Courses are offered for graduate 
students, those desiring credit toward 
college degrees, and teachers wishing 
certification credit, as well as for those 
studying only for professional or self 
improvement. 


Subjects Include the Following : 


Arithmetic History 
Public School Art Physical Training 
Fine Arts Methods of Teaching 


Commercial Subjects Rural Education 
Administration and Secondary Education 
Supervision English 

Educational Psychol- yodern Languages 
ogy r 

Philosophy of Edu- age 
cation ocal Music 

Educational Meas- Instrumental Music 
urements Public School Music 


In addition to splendid facilities for 
study the University of Vermont offers 
superior opportunities for outdoor life 
and improvement of health because of 
its location near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. 


Write for further information and descriptive 
bulletin to 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, 
Director of Summer School 
University of Vermont, (Box E.) Burlington, Vermont 











Hawaiian Boy Wins Award 


John Texeira, sixteen-year-old 
Hawaiian student in “the most west- 
ernly high school in the United States” 
has been awarded the H. S. Firestone 
Four Years’ University Scholarship 
for the best 700-word essay on the sub- 
ject “Economies Resulting from High- 
way Improvement.” More than 200,000 
high school students from every state 
and territorial possession competed in 
the contest which was held under the 
direction of the Highway Education 
Board. The scholarship is valued in 
excess of $4,000 for educational pur- 
poses. Texeira is the sixth high school 
student to win it. 

The circumstances of the young 
Hawaiian’s triumph are not lacking in 
dramatic qualities. From the vantage 
point of his native cane brakes, this 
son of a homesteader on the Island of 
Kauai wrote an economic paper that 
excelled the best his competitors could 
produce, and he emerges from his out- 
post island in the Pacific Ocean to 
carry the coveted honor beyond the 
confines of continental United States 
for the first time in the history of the 
contest. His paper was selected by a 
committee consisting of Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
chairman; Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
president of Northwestern University; 
and Griffith Ogden Ellis, editor of The 
American Boy. The committee was ap- 
pointed by Dr. J. J. Tigert, chairman 
of the Highway Education and U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The judges gave honorable mention 
to the essays of Miss Natalie Watson 
Berle, Reading High School, Reading, 
Mass.; Miss Ronda Jenkins, Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Harold 
G. Smith, Liberty High School, Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; and Miss Patti Cothrine 
Trim, Marksville High School, Marks- 
ville, La. 

The seventh in this series of con- 
tests is now being announced to the 
high schools of the nation. 


“Reading with a Purpose” 


That the American citizen believes 
in education for himself as well as for 
his children is indicated by the fact 
that. more than 50,000 copies of serious 
reading courses have been purchased 
from the American Library Associa- 
tion within the last few months. 

The Association’s “Reading with a 
Purpose” courses are in use in cities 
large and small, in manufacturing 
towns, farming communities, univer- 
sities, and high schools. “Biology” by 
Vernon Kellogg, “Some Great Ameri- 
can Books” by Dallas Lore Sharp, 
“Kars to Hear: a Guide for Music 
Lovers” by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
“Conflicts in American Public Opinion” 
by William Allen White and Walter E. 
Myer—these are some of the courses 
which have been appearing one a 
month since last June. Each course 
consists of a brief introduction pre- 
pared by a specialist in the subject and 
a short list of books he recommends for 
consecutive reading. The courses are 
being published by the American Li- 
brary Association as a part of their 
adult education program. Many new 
subjects are to be added. Lorado Taft 
will prepare a course on the apprecia- 
tion of sculpture; William F. Russell 
a course on education; Frankwood 
Williams, “Mental Hygiene”; Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson, “Recent English 
and American Poetry”; Herbert Adams 
Gibbons, “Contemporary History.” 

Further information on the reading 
courses may be had from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 86 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand as in what di- 
rection we are moving.—O. W. Holmes. 




















Summer School in the Rockies 
State University of Montana 
SUMMER SESSION 
Missoula—June 21 to Aug. 20 


Between Yellowstone and Glacier 

















For bulletins address, State University, Missoula, Mont. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


Summer Session June 21st to July 31st, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers in the most recent develop- 
ments of child training. Demonstrations with 
children. Accredited. High official rating. 

The college environment is particularly favor- 
able for summer study and recreation. There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship ina delight- 
fulsocial and cultural atmosphere, New com- 
pletely equipped college and dormitory buildings 
are located in the most desirable residential sec- 
tion of Evanston, Cam- 
pus of 3% acres two 
blocks from _ beautiful 
Lake Michigan offers 
splendid opportunities 
for outdoor recreation. 
For summer bulletin ad- 
dress the 


Registrar, Summer School 


Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois. 











DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Sist Year 
Summer Master Schoo] 
Six Weeks—June 29—Aug. 8, 1926 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres, Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Work based on best 
modern and educa- 
tional principles, 
Numerous Lectures, 
Concerts and Recitals, 
Exceilent Boarding 
Accommodations, 
Teachers’ certificates, 
Diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME, 

For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 





Finest Conservatory in the West 











Summer School 


Music Teachers 
Supervisors of Music 
Five Weeks 
June 29 to July 31 


Intensive Course 


Public School Music Methods 
Unequalled Facilities 


Theory, Voice, Violin 
Normal Training 


Piano, 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box N.I. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








——— 


Summer Courses 


m 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Six Weeks, June 8 to August 7, 1926 
POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES 


LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses in 
HIGH SCHOOL METHODS OPERA CONDUCTING 


ELEMENTARY METHODS ENSEMBLE 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP HARMONY 
MUSIC APPRECIATION BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Distinguished Faculty of One Hundred 


Excellent Dormitory Facilities 
Moderate Terms of ‘Tuition 
Send for 
Special circular giving full particulars 


Master School in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
and other branches of Music, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. N. I. Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 








1873 TEACHERS COLLEGE 1926 


¥ 7ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


A Standard Normal School 
(Accredited by the Indiana State Board of Education) 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 14 to August 19, Including Saturdays 
Courses for teaching in both Elementary and High 
Schools. Full quarter credit. Also special six 
weeks courses. Half quarter credit, 

NEW AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 
The University is controlled by the Lutheran University 
Association. Excellent educational facilities under whole- 
some influences. Combine your summer vacation with 
study at a very low cost. 

For special Teachers College bulletin, listing summer 
courses, writeto: OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Dept. C, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso,Ind. 


Keuka College Summer School 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Jane 28—August 7, 1926 
Beautiful surroundings, new building, mod- 
erate, expenses, and able faculty. Special 
courses for teachers and college students. 


A. H. NORTON, President. 











Battle Creek College 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 17 and July 8—August 17 


Special courses for Primary Teachers, 
Leading American Educators on Faculty. 
Vacation in Michigan’s “Little Lake Dis- 
trict’. Improve your Health and receive 
your A. B., A.M. or M.S. Degree. 
Free physical examination and advice giv- 
en by the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


I. O. Foster, PH.D,, . - Director 
Paul F. Voelker, PH.D., - - President |} 
Cora L. Hoppough, A.B., - - Registrar 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer School, July 6— August 13, 1926 

More than 280 courses of interest to teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and administrators. 

Comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive 
living accommodations. 

Write for the complete bulletin, 
DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST NEW YOnK CITY 




















I PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 


Take orders every day for our famous shirts—lowest factory prices— 
biggest commissions—complecte sample outfit absolutely FREE, 
Write quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. D-591, Cincinnati,O. 











° $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: *?**.. 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; complete 
outline Free. Producers League, 445 St. Louis 























Piease send literature explaining your offer. 





Name 


Earn $1000 or More 


During the Summer Vacation 
(Permanent employment if desired) 
Let us tell you about our famous line of 
Markable Washable School Maps 
If you are experienced in school work there is a place for you in the Cram organization. 
No Investment Required 
Let us tell you about the success of other teachers and how you can make 
More Money 
Write us today—THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY,—School Maps—Atlases—Globes _ a 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, Dept. 32, 111 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
laminterested in ( ) Vacation Employment, ( ) Permanent Employment. 
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Lborol 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 











- 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 800 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















SELL MAPS THIS 
SUMMER 


Opportunity to cash in your experience in 
immediate vicinity. Our men earn $2,000.00 to 
$10,000.00 yearly. Straight commission and 
bonus. Weekly payments. Applicant must 
own car. Write us about yourself, experience, 
references, and when you can begin work, 











Address Sales Department 
DENOYER--GEPPERT COMPANY, 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ri d A » Chicago 














The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 
Send 5cfor our256-page catalog at once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














To Hang Up Things 
Without Injuring Walls 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 




















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.06 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, edar Falls, lowa 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Metropolitan Normal Forces 
Join Hands 


The need for a more inclusive and a 
more effective organization of the nor- 
mal school administrative officers and 
teachers of the metropolitan area has 
often been expressed. The so-called 
“Theory Teachers” of the normal 
schools of New York City maintain an 
organization, as do the normal school 
teachers of New Jersey. But there 
has been no organization sufficiently 
inclusive in its membership to make 
an effective attack upon the educa- 
tional and administrative problems 
that present themselves in the teacher- 
training institutions of the metropol- 
itan area. 

Several months ago Dr. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie, professor of normal school ed- 
ucation in New York University, sug- 
gested to the normal school authori- 
ties in New Jersey, lower New York 
State, New York City and Connecticut 
that a normal school and teachers col- 
lege section of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion be organized. The principals of 
ten local institutions each named three 
representatives to come together with 
him to consider the advisability and 
the method of forming a new organiza- 
tion. Dr. Suhrie was elected chairman 
and Miss Alice Smithick of the Tren- 
ton Normal School secretary. The 
executive committee has one member 
from each participating institution. 

The first meeting, held January 15, 
brought together 275 representatives 
of seventeen normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Connecticut. This attendance  in- 
cluded a number of presidents and ad- 
ministrative officers of the teacher- 
training institutions in the metropoli- 
tan area and members of the faculties 
of New York University, Teachers 
College, College of the City of New 
York, and other institutions. 

The chairman set forth briefly the 
aims and purposes of the new organ- 
ization and promised an aggressive 


| attack upon pressing administrative 


and educational problems. The princi- 
pal address was given by Hughes 
Mearns, associate professor of educa- 
tion in New York University and 
‘author of Creative Youth, on the topic 
“Freeing the Creative Impulses of 
Children.” The address was followed 
by discussion. 


Order of Junior Gardeners 


As one feature of its new radio ser- 
vice, the United States Department of 
Agriculture started on March 1 the 
Radio Order of Junior Gardeners. 
Stations using this service will intro- 
duce the character “Uncle Bert, the 
Garden Expert.” The gardening au- 
thorities of the Department of Agri- 
culture put their information into his 
mouth. Timely gardening subjects 
will be discussed in dialogue fashion, 
one or more boys or girls at the micro- 
phone asking questions. The dialogue, 
which will last about fifteen minutes, 
will be released on various days during 
the week by the different stations. 
Boys and girls who enroll in the club 
by writing the department will be fur- 
nished copies of Uncle Bert’s talks and 
supplementary gardening material in 
printed form. The garden club will be 
followed later in the year by similar 
organizations covering other nature 
studies, 


Since January 1, freshmen and soph- 
omores at Williams College have not 
been allowed to keep or operate auto- 
mobiles in Williamstown, and the priv- 
ilege will be extended to upper class- 
men only after written permission 
from their parents has been received 
by the administration. This action has 
been taken by the dean and faculty 
after careful consideration of condi- 
tions. Similar steps have been taken 
by other colleges. Princeton was one 
of the first of the Eastern colleges to 
frown upon the practice. Smith, Wel- 
lesley, and a number of other New 
England institutions have followed 
suit. 














“This is the book that takes the quest out of questions—” 


A Grade Teacher’s Prestige 


among her pupils is more often based on her fund of general 


information than on the essentials of education. 


Overlooking 


the fact that she is there to teach them the modern equivalent 
of the “3 R’s”, her pupils think that she is a veritable paragon of 
knowledge, who can answer any question on any subject—and now, 
thanks to The Lincoln Library of Essential Information, she can! 


Can you experience a greater sense 
of power than to have the combined 
knowledge and training of more than 
sixty of the world’s greatest educators 
at your finger tips? in ONE VOLUME? 
The Lincoln Library makes the looking 
up of references a pleasure instead of a 
duty. Everything is there in one vol- 
ume, instead of the twelve to twenty 
volumes that the same _ information 
would require in other works. And no 
packing of books in boxes every time 
you wish to move—The Lincoln Library 
slips handily into valise or trunk. 


And especially the country schools 
. » « « the teacher there need not give 
thought to the remoteness of city li- 
braries and lectures, since in The Lin- 
coln Library she has the rudiments of a 
complete cultural education. There are 
departments on the English Language, 
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Literature, History, Geography and 
Travel, Science, Mathematics, Econom- 
ics and Useful Arts, Government and 
Politics, Fine Arts, Education, Biog- 
raphy, and Miscellany. It is interest- 
ingly written, too, as many of the com- 
mendations received from thousands of 
school teachers and others testify. You 
will enjoy many hours spent by the 
reading lamp in its company. 

The book itself is a handsome ex- 
ample of the book-binder’s art. The 
type is more than ordinarily readable, 
and the paper is fine quality thin 
opaque stock. There are 22,000 topics, 
covering practically every phase of hu- 
man experience, a comprehensive index 
to locate your subject, 12,000 test ques- 
tions and the whole is illustrated by 
over 900 engravings, many of them in 
four colors. 
TI) ze 

: Topics 
; : 2,300 Pages 
= 4 900 
e Illustrations 
12,000 

Test 

Questions 







THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
of ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 


Here are a few of the thousands of endorsements received 
in the few months since the book was published. 


I have examined The Lincoln Library 
pretty carefully and do not hesitate to say 
that it is a very valuable work of reference 
and one suited to find a definite place in any 
home or public school library, It contains 
information arranged in a manner capable 
of being found and used. I would like to see 
it in every rural school in West Virginia, 

J. D. MULDOON, State Superintendent 
of Rural Schools, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 


I consider your publication The Lincoln 
Library one of the best ready references for 
home and school study that can be obtained. 
It is concise, exact, and full enough in detail 
to meet the need of school children and of 
more mature students, I like the quality of 
being brought down to the present time in 
all departments, 

G. CARL ALVERSON, Principal of The 
Central High School, Syracuse, New York. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY for a free 
booklet which will show you how sub- 
jects are treated and which will illus- 
trate how we are able to get so much 
information in so little space. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Department 514 
Lafayette Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


First, the small one-room rural schools 
would find this a most useful supplement to 
the International Dictionary, which is so fre- 
quently found in these schools. In my judg- 
ment, this is the best book for this purpose 
that I know of now on the market. I com- 
mend it most heartily for this particular use. 

A. R, MEAD, Head of Department of 
Education, Ohio Wesleyan University, 


Delaware, Ohio. 


Not only would it be serviceable in a one 
room rural school, but in every elementary 
school, Furthermore, a copy of this in the 
hands of each and every teacher would cer- 
tainly be a great contribution in their prep- 
aration for class work. 

W. J. BANKES, Dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Municipal University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. 514 
Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 
or obligation to me, your new illustrated 
booklet describing The Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information. 


Address 
MY acintenteissiees 





















es 
Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho 
Glacier, 1925 


Attend Summer School 


in the 














COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
surpassed opportunities for combining 
summer study with recreation. Or- 
ganized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park; mountain camp 
maintained for summer students. Al- 
titude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate 
and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business 
Administration, Medicine, Engineering. Art 
courses given in co-operation with New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Field courses 
in Geology, Maison Francaise. Many Special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library: 
laboratories. Daily organ recitals and_ public 
lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder 
common point from Eastern States, 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 
DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. W) 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 

Please send me the Bulletins checked below : 


Summer Recreation...... 
Graduate School........... 





Summer Quarter Catalogue... 
Field Courses in Geology...... 


NAME 





Street and Number 


INGTON 
ITy 





City and State 











SainT Louis 


Summer Session 1926 
June 19th to July 30th 
GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Also Courses in 
MUSIC LAW ENGINEERING ART 


For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dean 
Isador Loeb, Director of the Summer Session, 

m 202 Duncker Hall, Washington University, 
St. Louis. KR72 





Summer School 


of Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 


6 Weeks Inclusive, June 21 to July 31. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Playground 
supervisors, dancing, swimming instructors, 
and athletic coaches—brush up this summer 


and add this fine professional training to your 
teaching work, Special course in Corrective 
Work, 16th year. Large gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, dancing auditorium. Excellent 
faculty. School and women’s dormitory lo- 
cated on beautiful North Side. Detailed in- 
formation on request. 


American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited—Co-Educational 


Dept. N.I., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 








Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. | 


Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Does a secretary have a right to make mo- 
tions at a business meeting ?—Michigan, 


The secretary, while acting in that 
capacity, does not have the right to the 
floor for making or discussing motions. 


When was formed the organization known as | 


the Society of the Descendants of Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence? Is this a 
large organization ?—Pennsylvania, 


This organization was formed in 
1907. Its membership numbers less 
than one thousand. 

When was gas first used for lighting pure 
poses ?7—Kansas. 

In 1792 William Murdoch lighted 
his house and office at Redruth in 
Cornwall, England, with gas that was 
distilled from coal. The first gas com- 
pany was formed in 1810. 

Where and when were the following writers 


born: Harold Bell Wright, William Butler 
Yeats 7—Nebraska, 


Harold Bell Wright was born at 
Rome, N. Y., May 4, 1872. William 
Butler Yeats was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, June 13, 1865. 

How many ballots were cast in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 1924 before a 
presidential candidate was nominated ?7—Wy- 
oming, 

John W. Davis was nominated on 
the one hundred and third ballot, this 
being the largest number of ballots 
ever cast at a national convention. 

When was the United States flag first called 
“Old Glory’ ?—Maine. 

Captain William Driver of Salem, 
Mass., is given the credit for first ap- 
plying this title to the United States 
flag. In 1831 he was about to start 
on a trip around the world when a flag 
was presented to his ship. It was on 
that occasion that he used the now 
famous words in saluting the Stars and 
Stripes. 

When were National Bird Reservations first 
established in the United States ?—Missouri. 

The first National Bird Reservation 
was established on Pelican Island, 
Florida, in 1903. 
Louisiana, was made a bird reserva- 
tion in 1904. Since then about sixty 
other reservations have been estab- 
lished in the United States, Alaska, and 
Porto Rico, nine of these being ‘in 
Alaska. 

What percentage of the people living in the 


United States are working at some gainful 
occupation 7—Tennessee. 


The census of 1920 shows that 39.4% 
were gainfully employed in some occu- 
pation. The increase since 1880 has 
been 4.71%2%. In 1910 the percentage 
gainfully employed was 41.5. At the 
time the 1920 census was taken a fed- 
eral law against child labor was in ef- 
fect that was later declared unconsti- 
tutional. For that reason it is believed 
that more are now gainfully employed 
than the census of 1920 indicates. 


Is Melbourne the capital of Australia or has 
the capital been changed ?—Illinois. 


Melbourne is still the capital of 
Australia although a Federal Territory 
with capital Canberra is in process of 
development. The territory, similar 
to our District of Columbia in function, 
is 940 square miles in extent. The 
city has been carefully planned and is 
now being built. It is 204 miles from 
Sydney, 429 miles from Melbourne, 
and 912 miles from Adelaide. Al- 
though 70 miles from the sea, it will 
have good connection by rail with a 
fine land-locked harbor on Jarvis Bay. 

1, What are the ten largest cities of the 
United States in order of their size? 2. What 
are the five leading industries of the United 
States in order of importance as determined 


by the number of people engaged ?—North 
Dakota. 


1. According to the 1920 federal cen- 
sus, the ten largest cities in order of 
size are, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles. Estimates of population since 


Breton Island, | 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC bs 
@ t . 
(Twenty-fifth Year) ton ¢ 

wit 

Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, impur! 
Certificates, and Degrees—Awarded by the Authority of og 
the State of Illinois. comes 
You can prepare yourself for a better position by studying | pon a 

at your convenience by the Extension Method, with our jj, red. 
accredited School. i | Did F 
If you are a beginner in music and wish to learn to play just / BSouth 
for your own pleasure, it will be well worth your while to i Whi 
look into these courses. Public School teachers do excellent jon 
work with Extension Courses. They know how to get the serts t 
most out of their own studies and we are proud of our enroll- up his 
ment of school teachers. Many possess talent and ambi- eee 
tion sufficient to place them in better positions, but they = a 
lack the necessary expert knowledge. posed | 
though 
We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HAR- aa 
MONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, ADVANCED COM- Cathol 
POSITION (credited towards the Bachelor’s De- a 
gree), STUDENTS’ PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC until t 
SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT until a 

SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, dom. 
GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. ap 
Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval Pg : 
In Pet 

Address REGISTRAR, Dept. 276 at the 
abylo 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. that h 
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Attend Summer School in California This Year 


Miss Caroline Swope’s Summer School Offers You Opportunity 
to Combine Stady with Recreation. 







A school of best and latest methods in all subjects, from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. 


One School at Santa Cruz June 28th to July 16th. 
Long Beach July 26th to August 13th. 
California’s two most attractive summer resorts. 
For further information write today to 


MISS CAROLINE SWOPE, 837 Linden Ave., 








Long Beach California 











Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 22—Summer School—July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS-—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


——) 
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HOOT MON! __ tip or Copy and Mail NOW pte 

Aunt Lucy 
Raise funds for your School, Christi js . You Forgot t 

Endeavor, enker School’ or girsrapa Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.I.-8, Jersey City, N. J. Miner 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- ; Ue. i 
mints. Six flavors —Peppermint, Yeast, Send ...... packages of Scotmints (express teed nf 

Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). { ou Are 
Licorice. Sell for 5c. Everybody has " os What Namek 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | °*:°- Peppermint ....- Yeast ...+. fail { 4d eee 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED «+. Wintergreen ....Clove ....Cinimnon a Me Call ) 
Mary Brown 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in | Name. .........cccccccccccecccee sevceecetett Come Back to 
ony quantities and ony anneehental of DRMRGIN scsiencsnnecssseseesneensans {ue 

flavors. . U 
Street ..cccccccccccccccsccccccsecvcsccrss : [ nderneath | 
Moon 

For For For Te ee eee rer Farewell 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. City. .sesssecccecvcscvcescvers State...-- (Oh How IN 
Sells For - = $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 School......cesscccccccccccccccccsccessssrsrret (Don't Bring | 
Costs You > 9.00 13.50 26.00 pizahy’s La 
Church .....-ccccccccccccvcccsccccccccessssree® { ee 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 <r. Society... seseessee {in ne: 
" a or a Little V 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-8, Jersey City, N. J. oy Oe Hye CeCe eee i (Ai None a. 
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the census was taken now Pec Los | was not unusual for Hebrews and 
Angeles in ninth place and Pittsburgh | other orientals to speak of Rome in 
js ranked as tenth, 2. The five indus- | this way. The exact date of the writ- 
tries in which most people are engaged | ing of this Epistle is not known. 
are, agriculture, transportation, manu- How do such nouns as Agnes and James 
facture of textiles and textile products, | form their possessives 7—Subscriber. 
mining, lumbering. The rule, as given in A New English 
If blood is as dark as it appears to be in the Grammar by M. A. Leiper, is as fol- 
veins why isn’t it that dark when a vein is| lows: “Singular nouns ending in s 
cut Illinois. fie : form the possessive by adding an 
Blood is dark while in the veins, but | apostrophe or ’s, preferably the latter. 
when a vein is cut it becomes red be-| James’ or James’s; Jones’ or Jones’s. 
cause it is purified by coming in con-/| Note.—in the above case the second 
tact with the air. In ordinary circula- | method is preferred because the ’s is 
tion the blood is brought into contact | sounded in the pronunciation of these 
with the air in the lungs, giving off | words. There is a very important ex- 
impurities and absorbing oxygen. This | ception to the preferred method here. 
changes _it from blue blood to red| If the word consists of two or more 
plood. When a vein is cut the blood | syllables and the last one begins with 
comes into immediate contact with the | a sibilant or s-sound, or the next word 
air and instantly gives off impurities| begins with an s, the first method 
and absorbs oxygen which makes it | must be used, again because it better 
red. represents the sound of the word when 
Did Peter, the disciple of Jesus, ever go to| pronounced. Moses’ life; Jesus’ words; 
Rome? If so tell something of his visit there.| for goodness’ sake.” Therefore, we 
—South Carolina. we should write: Agnes’ sister but 
While it is not known positively that | 4 gnes’s brother; James’ snowshoes 
Peter was ever in Rome, there are indi- | }yt James’s toboggan.” Other writers 
cations that he was. One tradition as-| 5, grammar, as for example Woolley 
serts that he preached at Rome, took! (Handbook of Composition), do not 
up his residence there as bishop and | snecify in what instances it is prefer- 
suffered martyrdom in that city. This} able to use ’s and in what ones the 
tradition was generally accepted until | apostrophe alone. Woolley gives as 
the sixteenth century when it was Op-| correct: Dickens’ novels or Dickens’s 
posed by a writer named Velerius. Al-| novels: Burns’ poems or Burns’s 
though Velerius’ view is supported by poems. 
some theologians, most scholars, both a 
Catholic and Protestant, accept the 
old tradition without hesitation. Some Dr. Albert F. Woods has been ap- 
believe that Peter did not go to Rome | pointed Director of Scientific Work in 
until the year 63, or, in any event, not | the United States Department of Ag- 
until a short time before his martyr-| riculture. From 1893 on he held va- 
dom. Others believe that he visited | rious positions in the department, lat- 
Rome as early as 42 or 43, without tak- | terly as consulting expert. In 1910 he 
ing up his residence in the city. De-| became dean of the College of Agricul- 
tails of his visit at that time, or of his | ture and Director of the Agricultural 
stay at some later time, are lacking. | Experiment Station at the University 
In Peter’s first Epistle he implies that | of Minnesota; in 1817 president of the 
at the time of its writing he was in | Maryland State College of Agriculture, 
Babylon, and critics have since held | and in 1920 president of the Univer- 
that he really referred to Rome. It! sity of Maryland. 
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TeachersAre Thrilled 


by the eagerness of the children to learn from 
6 DODSON'’S Nature Pictures 


In Beautiful Natural Colors 


20,000,000 Dodson’s Mumford Pictures were purchased from us last 
year by the most modern schools. The wild birds are now returning 
and Dodson’s Wild Bird Series is especially interesting to the children. 
























BIR D S IN BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLORS. 

DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 

(30 wonderful collection of color reproduction in the world. 

7x9 separate John Burroughs wrote: ‘They areastonishingly 

prints) good. I like them so well I have put them on 
the walls of my rustic retreat.” 

Postage Order the birds you are most interested in and 

allow us to add those found in the same territory. 


prepaid With each order amounting to F ree 
only $1.00 $1.00 or more will be sent— 

“Your Bird Friends and How To Win Them’’ 
Mi a fascinating book written by Joseph H. 
Dodson, President of the American Au- 
dubon Association. The regular price of 
this fascinating book is 25c. Public li- 
braries state that it contains more real 
information on this subject than any 


book published. 


INSECTS Exquisite in color. 
What child is not en- 
ts tranced by the velvety 
downy butterflies and 
5 5c moths of bewitching 
color? This is a lovely 
group and very interesting even for grc wn ups. 


INDI ANS Feathers and costumes, all in natural colors. 
¥ These are Rhinehart’s celebrated pictures of 
6x9~ Each 5c. American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 


3}4x514—Each 8c, , F P 
oa order Children. Let us pick out for you an interest- 
ing series. 


15 subjects] 


MINERALS 


(7x9 Allin color. Precious gems and metals are 

Series of 24) very interesting to the little folks. These beau- 
tiful reproductions are almost like seeing the 

Each 3c real articles. 

[Minimum or- Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, fish, 

der 15 pictures] 


fruit, shells, plants and flowers. 
INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds 
that cannot be secured by descriptions alone. 


LUMBERING 


(Black and Let the children know where the 
White—¢62g lumber comes from that builds 
inches) their homes and furniture. With 
these pictures they can visit the log- 

Series of ging camps and see the trees felled, 
transported to the saw mill and 

12 for 25¢ worked into the finished article. 
Brief description under each picture. 


ma COAL MINING 


i (Blackand Coal by all odds the most valuable of na- 

S| White—éa8 ture’s gifts is pictured in a most interest- 

inches) ing manner. Howit is mined, carried to 

the tipples, sorted, screened and carried 

12 for 25c to the cars. Few know how this most 
necessary fuel is made available. 


| COTTON 


(Black and Cotton from the plantation to the fin- 
White— Size ished products is shown in 16 views, il- 
6x8 inches) jystrating, ginning, carding, spinning, 


7 Penne, 16 for 35c weaving, etc. 
SONGS ABOUT BIRDS A book full of most ~ aaa Rages 


about the birds we love. 
dren love them (grown ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 


JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PuBLisHER 
920 Harrison Street - - Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and ta the original ** Bird House Man." 


"| 18 separate 7x9 prin 





ee Ee Ee 


[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY |. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 920 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 





I am enclosing $ for, 
l Number Pictures Number Pictures | 
| ir Omé_, ae of MINERALS | 
mt, me Of COAL of INSECTS 
| of LUMBERING of INDIANS | 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys } 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. | 


I] meme ee 
| Address. | 
ee Se ee Ss SS Se re remem erm ew re mn 
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DRESS 


“Compton's National Teachers’ Service has added pleasure and interest to my teaching. It has helped me to teach a better 
school and to motivate school work I no longer hesitate when taking ub new subject matter as to whether it can be 
handled or not. I inevitably find the needed information in my Compton books, and without loss of time or worry." 






To hundreds of teachers 1925 has been an epochal year. 
For in 1925 Compton’s National Teachers’ Service was 
finally introduced to the profession. And now—put to 
the acid-test of daily use —Compton’s Service is outstrip- 
ping every expectation. From all parts of the country 
letters from teachers reach us daily—each an appreciation 
of the many unexpected ways in which Compton’s proves 
its worth. 


Mark well the 5 big helps that Compton’s is giving. 
See what such assistance would mean to you. Learn the 











‘ facts of Compton’s National Teachers’ Service. 
wie Compton’s Service saves you hours of time, for it 
Wee furnishes everything that you can need as profes- 
vor sional equipment outside of text books. 
KS It places at your finger tips complete, accurate, 


up-to-the-minute illustrated material on any sub- 

ject, thoroughly outlined and worked out in detail by 
more than 80 of the foremost educators of America. 
A time-saver and more! Its graphic pages are writ- 
ten to cover each subject as the best teacher, at 
her best, would present it. This builds pupil-in- 
terest, and makes for alert, class-room progress. 


Compton’s Teachers’ 
In 5 Big Ways it’s serving teachers everywhere 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


: 58 E. Washington Street + + + Chicago, Ill. : 
Cond -. 
Dy THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD GAS 


—Josephine Archibald, Newport News, Va. 


Service — Approved! 


Designed particularly for the modern teacher, here 
is tomorrow’s work ready in minutes instead of 
hours—the most interesting material—in lesson-plans— 
and a practical guide for any grade on the problem pro- 
ject. Worry, and irksome piece by piece collecting is 
eliminated. 


Current material profusely illustrated and attractive 

in text is mailed regularly to teachers every month. 
So discussions of the minute are automatically cared for 
—and outlined for proper presentation. 


Compton’s National Teachers’ Service is giving 

teachers more to give their pupils—and more 
time for themselves. It makes for such enthusiastic 
leadership as naturally follows freedom for recreation 
and thorough preparation. 


You owe it to yourself and to your school to know 
this modern professional teachers’ service. It costs 
you nothing to get the facts. A letter or a postal 
card will bring you full information and place 
you under no obligation whatever. Please 
write us today. 
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} | , 
| 4 (We all have cause for thankfulness that 
Sa” we live ina humane age. Moral consider ea 
ations receive increasing altention in business, in 
the court, in industrial life, even in international affairs. We do 
not narrow the word humane to our treatment of human beings: 
we give the word ils full scope and significance only, as it ex- 
fends to thoughtful consideration and kindly treatment of dumb 
animals. @e understand that a person, in the broad sense, is 
not humane, but is inhuman, who is cruel to his dog or his 
horse or his ox, or who fails lo treat with kindness birds and 
beasts and all living things. 

I am glad that the public schools impress these considera- 
tions upon the minds of our young people. , We should 
keep in mind the words of Morace Mann: @hatever we 

g@% wish to appear in our national 
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The Community’s Relation to the Rural School 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


@ISITING school, assuring the 
teacher proper living conditions, 
encouraging such activities as 
tend to socialize the curriculum, 
educating the community to ap- 
preciate the school, using the 
schoolhouse as a community cen- 
ter, and manifesting a helpful 
and co-operative spirit, are the 
rural community’s responsibil- 
ities in securing a standardized school, according 
to the requirements found on score cards issued 
by eleven state departments of education. These 
states are: Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, and Washington. Many other states have 
some of the above requirements but they are not 
specifically stated on the score cards, 





VISITING SCHOOL 


One of the requirements named under “Com- 
munity Activities” on the Montana score card is: 
“School visited by all trustees, and at least two 
other patrons.” 

The fundamental function of the public school 
is to educate the children of legal school age living 
within the district that it serves. To see that this 
function is properly carried out represents the 
greatest service that a community can render to 
its school. There is no better way for trustees 
and patrons to determine whether the children 
are being properly educated than by visiting the 
school during the time that regular school work 
is carried on. The only time that many parents 
visit schools is when there are special exercises. 

No school should be recognized as standard 
until all of the trustees have visited it twice dur- 
ing the current school year, spending at least one 
hour each in observing its regular work; and 
until 50 per cent of the patrons have visited it 
once during the current school year, spending at 
least one hour each in making similar observa- 
tions. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OF THE TEACHER 


The score card from Vermont holds the com- 
munity responsible for the salary, tenure, and 
proper living conditions of the teacher. It says 
that the minimum salary must be twenty dollars 
a week, that the teacher must be retained in the 
same school for more than three consecutive 
terms, and that she must be provided with suita- 
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Standard School in Butler County, Iowa, Which Is a Community Center 


ble living conditions. The Maine score card, also, 
places upon the community the responsibility of 
proper living conditions for the teacher. 

In order to render the best service to the school 
a teacher must have a sufficient amount of whole- 
some, well-cooked food, a private sleeping room 
and a warm place in which to work evenings. Ex- 
perience shows that it is very often difficult 
to find boarding places of this kind. It fre- 
quently happens that people with the best homes 
will not open them to teachers. Some school com- 
munities are solving the problem by providing 
homes for teachers—teacherages, as they are 
commonly called. Such homes 
are most successful in con- 
solidated and village school 
districts employing several 
teachers, but are not so suc- 
cessful in districts employ- 
ing one teacher, except when 
the teacher is a married 
man, or when the woman 
teacher has a relative who 
can live with her. 

If it is necessary for a 
teacher to find living quar- 
ters with a family in the dis- 
trict, the community might 
well assume the responsibil- 
ity of securing a place in one 
of the best homes. The 
argument can be advanced that by sharing a 
good home with the teacher a patriotic service is 
rendered to the community. During the war, 
people were glad to perform the most menial of 
services in order that the conflict might be 
brought to a righteous end. Sacrifices made in 
times of peace often show a higher degree of pa- 
triotism than those made under the emotional 
stress of war. 


A SOCIALIZED CURRICULUM 


If the school is to meet the requirements for 
standardization the community should foster such 
activities as tend to vitalize the curriculum. One 
or more requirements of this nature are found 
in each of the score cards from Florida, Iowa, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Montana, 
Vermont, and Washington. These requirements 
may be classified into two groups—one that con- 
cerns socialized activities within the school itself 
and one that concerns those outside activities for 
children which indirectly 
effect the improvement 
. of home and community 
TS @ life. 
<i * The former activities 

- &£t include school exhibits 
a at state and county fairs; 
> the participation by the 
school in field meets, spe- 
cial day programs, spell- 
ing contests, and other 
forms of school enter- 
tainments; the promo- 
tion of thrift education; 
the _ establishment of 
right health habits by 
means of hot lunches, 
medical inspection, and 
health crusades; and the 
utilization of such equip- 
ment as stereopticon and 
slides, phonograph and 
records, and pictures. 

Among the outside ac- 
tivities for children are 








participation in such organizations as Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Gir] 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. In defending the 
promotion of such industrial club work the state 
superintendent of public instruction of Kentucky 
says, in a pamphlet containing suggestions and 
regulations for standardizing small rural schools, 
that club activities promoted by the county agri- 
cultural agent, or directed by the teacher or 
some other competent director who is approved 
by school authorities, bring young people togeth- 
er and encourage industry and better living. On 
the other hand, the opinion is frequently ex- 





Teacherage with Three Apartments in a Texas Rural Community 


pressed that these organizations are undertak- 
ing a work that is strictly within the field of the 
school and that they should not attempt it unless 
so requested by the educational authorities. 


EDUCATING THE COMMUNITY TO APPRECIATE 
THE SCHOOL 


The score cards from Florida, Iowa, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Montana, Washing- 
ton, and Vermont show that two means are used 
to. educate the community to appreciate and 
support the schools more adequately. One is 
through the maintenance of separate organiza- 
tions for adults which give primary attention to 
school affairs, such as parent-teacher associations, 
community councils, school improvement leagues, 
and other organizations interested in the school. 
The other is by occasional public meetings called 
for the purpose of discussing school affairs, but 
without the support of a definite community or- 
ganization. 

The score card from Vermont states that the 
parent-teacher association should give definite 
community support to general welfare, health 
work, boys’ and girls’ clubs, exhibits, improve- 
ment of school buildings, equipment, and attend- 
ance of pupils. 

Miss Florence M. Hale, agent for rural educa- 
tion in Maine, says in the latest report of the 
State Commissioner of Education for that state: 
“The school improvement league continues to be 
one of the most helpful existing agencies in bring- 
ing the home and school together, in securing 
needed improvements and equipment for one-room 
rural schools, and in creating good school spirit 
among the pupils themselves.” 


THE SCHOOL A COMMUNITY CENTER 


During the past few years much has been said 
about the school as a community center. There 
have been various interpretations of this term. 
The most common one is the use of the school- 
house as a meeting place for other agencies and 
activities of the community besides those per- 
taining to the school. . 

(Gontinued on page 89) 
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Written Lan; 


ByY BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


=a NLY a very few people are called 
upon to write compositions in 
adult life, but nearly every nor- 
mal educated person finds fre- 
’ quent necessity for letter writ- 
ing. For this reason, instruc- 
tion in the writing of letters 
should play a large part in writ- 
- ten composition from the third 

grade up. Of course, the unin- 
ventive may always fall back upon the old type of 
book which gives many examples and complete 
instructions for the letter writer, but it should be 
the aim of the public school to foster in the pu- 
pils such originality and train them to such as- 
surance in form that recourse to such a volume 
will be unnecessary. 

There is very little that is intrinsically inter- 
esting about letter writing, so the teacher must 
strive to motivate the lessons in such a way that 
the children will take real pleasure in writing 
letters. There are many ways in which the 
teacher can build artificial situations which call 
for the writing of a letter and she should be 
quick to seize upon any accidental situations 
which may arise. Some suggestions are: letters 
to an absent friend or teacher; invitations to the 
principal, parents, or another grade to attend a 
little program or a party; letters of appreciation 
after a grade has been entertained in another 
room, for books or pictures loaned, or for any 
other favors; notes to the principal requesting 
permission to have a party; exchange of letters 
with children in another city, state, or country; 
business letters asking for samples, pictures, or 
articles for the sand table; business letters ask- 
ing for information concerning park systems, 
industries, or other matters connected with civ- 
ics, geography, and so forth; and imaginary let- 
ters from one character in fiction or history to 
another. 

A lesson may be successfully motivated and yet 
fail because form and punctuation have not been 
so habituated that the child is free to give his 
entire attention to content. Many teachers con- 
tend that it is best to give one simple, easily re- 
membered, form to be used for both friendly and 
business letters in the elementary grades, leaving 
variations and distinctions for the junior and 
senior high schools. The form given below, which 
follows the now commonly accepted open punctu- 
ation, may be used for this purpose: 

269 Mulberry Street 


Columbus, Ohio 
November 10, 1925 
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When the need for a business letter arises, it 
will be necessary to modify the salutation to in- 
clude the address, and a suitable conclusion must 
be used: 

349 Rowley Street 
Utica, New York 
March 16, 1925 
James Brown and Sons 
326 Main Street 
Brockton, Maine 
Dear Sirs: 
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LETTER WRITING 


The first letters should be confined to two or 
three sentences and there should be a great deal 
of co-operative work on the blackboard before 
the children are required to write individual let- 
ters. If a need for letter writing should arise 
previous to formal instruction, which usually be- 
gins in the third grade, it may be met simply by 
giving the children the necessary form to copy, 
building the body of the letter co-operatively ac- 
cording to the requirements of the situation. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon this co-op- 
erative blackboard work in which several children 
work at the blackboard, assisted and criticized 
by teacher and classmates. Common mistakes 
appear and are corrected for the benefit of all, 
whereas individual correction of letters written 
at the seats has a much diminished value. 

As soon as the children have succeeded in ha- 
bituating the necessary form and can write with 
reasonable correctness a simple three-sentence 
letter, dictated or original, they are ready to pay 
more attention to content. The teacher should 
read to them many interesting and well-written 
letters from prominent persons or she may read 
contemporary personal letters, if she is fortu- 
nate enough to possess a clever correspondent 
among her own friends. Letters which are suit- 
able for this purpose are those of Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Lewis Carroll, and the letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt to his children. Led by the teacher’s 
questions, the children should discover for them- 
selves why these letters are interesting. They 
will find that in such letters the writer does the 
following things: 

1. Keeps in mind the recipient of the letter and 

writes to him. 

2. Refrains from discussing unpleasant topics. 

3. Avoids discussing people or places which 

the reader would not know or in which he 
would not be interested. 

4. Avoids trite beginnings and endings. 


There are some kinds of “type letters” which 
the children should be taught to avoid: 

1. The dull and stereotyped letter which be- 
gins, “Having a few moments of leisure, I 
thought I would spend them with you,” and 
ends with, “Having no more to say, I will 
now close.” 

2. The “catalogue” letter which tells every sin- 
gle thing which happens regardless of 
whether it will amuse or interest. 

3. The “tactless” letter which apologizes for 
not having written sooner, giving the un- 
flattering excuse that the writer has been 
very busy. 

4. The “tale of woe” letter which details all the 
troubles and ailments with which the writer 
has been afflicted since the last letter. 

5. The “gossiping” letter which depends for 
its interest upon more or less unpleasant 
tales of one’s neighbors. 

After such a discussion the pupils are inclined 
to complain that there is nothing left about 
which to write. Try to make them see that the 
“single phase” idea stressed in the writing of a 
paragraph, holds good in letter writing; that one 
amusing incident in the day’s work entertainingly 
written is far better reading than the dull chron- 
icle of a week’s events. When the writer is clev- 
er with his pen or brush, illustrations, however 
crude and simple, add attractiveness. Show the 
illustrations in Jean Webster’s Daddy Long-Legs 
as an example. 

With all the perfection in form in the world, 
the child who has nothing to say will reveal this 
deficiency in any kind of written work. There 
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must always therefore be sufficient oral prepara- 
tion for a letter-writing assignment to make sure 
that the child will have something to say. For 
example, if the motivation to be used is that of a 
letter to an absent classmate, the oral discussion 
should include the outlining on the blackboard of 
those things of common interest to the class 
which might also interest the absent pupil, as 
well as those things of specific interest to each 
child, such as a new pet at home or a new book 
read—anything to add a touch of individuality 
to the letters. 

In addition to the ordinary friendly or busi- 
ness letter, the children of the fifth and sixth 
grades should be taught to write informal invi- 
tations, acceptances, and regrets, and to word a 
graceful note of thanks or appreciation for 
Christmas and birthday gifts or for any special 
favors. The writing of telegrams should be 
given a place in the realm of letter writing and 
deserves careful and practical attention. Pupils 
should be taught to reduce descriptions of imag- 
inary situations to ten-word telegrams. 

In addition to the regular work in letter writ- 
ing, there should be specific instruction with re- 
gard to certain postal regulations, especially con- 
cerning holiday mail. 

1. Use a sufficient address, i.e., title prefix 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr., etc.); street and 
number, or P. O. box, or R. F. D. route; 
name of the county if the destination is a 
very small place; and the name of the coun- 
try, if the destination is in a foreign coun- 
try. 

2. Write your return address on all parcels 
and letters. 

3. Print or write plainly. 

4. Tie parcels securely. 

5. Do not place Christmas seals or other stick- 
ers across the string. 

6. Never address a letter “Local” or “City.” 

7. Do not put a letter inside a parcel. 

8. Write the full name of a state. 

The following items should be explained to the 

pupils: 

1. If it is necessary to have mail forwarded, 
this is possible without extra charge in the 
case of letters,.and post cards. Parcels re- 
quire additional postage if they are to be 
forwarded. 

2. A stamp cannot be used twice. 

3. An embossed stamp cut from an envelope is 
of no value. 

4. If post cards are inclosed in onion-skin en- 
velopes, the stamp must be on the outside. 


Certain other customs required by good taste 
and social usage may profitably be discussed in 
the upper grades, namely: 

1. Answer in the third person all letters and 

invitations written in the third person. 

2. When using ordinary note paper, number 
pages as they come. Never skip erratically 
from the first to the third, back to second, 
and then to the fourth. 

8. Avoid highly colored stationery. Gray is 
sanctioned, and sometimes a pale buff or 
cream is used for friendly letters, although 
white is preferable. White should always be 
used for invitations, letters of sympathy, 
and other more or less formal messages. 

4. Business letters should be written on busi- 
ness paper, if possible, and only one side of 
the paper should be used. Note all inclos- 
ures such as checks, etc. If the letter is 
typewritten, the signature should be writ- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Indian Life as a Health Project 


By BERTHA L. SWOPE 


Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 





Pilgrims to this country and the first 

Thanksgiving Day, the children can be 

made interested in the fascinating story 
of the Indians. It is an easy process to stimu- 
late their curiosity in the subject to such an ex- 
tent that they will want to play Indian, to don 
Indian costumes, and to live as these primitive 
people lived. 

Children are by nature curious and self-ac- 
tive and if their school environment lends itself 
to experimentation, if they are permitted to get 
on the inside of a problem by creating the ac- 
tual experiences of the situation, their result- 
ant knowledge will be real and lasting. 

With wise direction and sympathetic leader- 
ship they will soon be absorbed in the organiza- 
tion of an Indian tribe and will be actually liv- 
ing many of the experiences of these savage 
peoples. They will construct their own wig- 
wams, their headdresses, clay pottery, bows and 
arrows, and canoes. What an excellent oppor- 
tunity this affords for the correlation of the 
various activities of the school. 


Ter, the story of the coming of the 


CONTENT MATERIAL 


English. The story of Hiawatha is always of 
great interest. Portions of it may be committed 
to memory. The following may also be part of 
the English work connected with this project, 
other correlations being suggested below: 

Writing stories of Indian life. 

Writing the story of this project and its ac- 

tivities. 

Composing rhymes and jingles. 

Speech development. 

Dramatizing events in the life of the Indians. 

Constructing an Indian pageant. 

Development of a corn harvest or festival. 

Memorizing poems. 

Arithmetic. 

Measurement of material for constructing ca- 

noes, bows, and arrows. 

Problems in addition and subtraction. 

Number games. 

Keeping score in Indian games. 

Counting number in tribes. 


Art. 

Making bowls of clay. 

Decorating and coloring bowls. 

Cutting, making, and coloring headdress. 


Making and decorating bows and arrows. 
Designing and making canoes. 
Decorating canoes. 
Moulding primitive weapons. 
Mixing and combining colors. 
Designing simple Indian motif. 
Making crepe paper costumes -for harvest fes- 
tival. 
Illustrating parts of Hiawatha or other Indian 
stories. 
Music. 
Primitive calls. 
Danger signals. 
Call of the hunt. 
Call of the clan. 
War cries. 
Indian songs. 
Lullaby. 
Indian Rhythmic Appreciation. 
Selected Indian records. 
Physical education. 
Free play. 
Folk dances. 
Primitive dances. 
War dance. 
Fire dance. 
Other ceremonial dances. 


SocIAL LIFE AND HYGIENE 


There are many facts in the simple life of this 
race which are adaptable to health teaching. 


Outdoor Life. 

These people practically spent their lives in 
the out-of-doors. The boys were early taught to 
swim, to run like a deer, to climb, to fish, and to 
hunt. They early learned to know the call of all 
the birds and the habits of the animals. Every 
young man was required to run ten, fifteen, twen- 
ty miles, and sometimes they were made to dou- 
ble this distance upon certain allotted mornings, 
as a matter of religion. All ceremonials were 
held in the open. 

The women always made their baskets, their 
pottery, and their beadwork out of doors. 

As a result of this mode of life “catching cold” 
was something that the Indians knew nothing 
about. Because of their manner of living they 
were much more robust than are we who live in 
houses. In the modern fight against tuberculosis 
scientists are emulating the Indians in having 
patients with this disease sleep out of doors. An 


abundance of pure air for the sick and for the 
well is a necessity. 

If we follow the example of the Indians we 
shall have some exercise in the fresh air every 
day. We may not sleep out of doors as they did, 
but at least we can have our sleeping rooms well 
ventilated. 


Mouth Breathing. 


The Indian mothers watched carefully that 
their babies did not become mouth breathers. 
They often placed buckskin strips under the ba- 
bies’ chins, securely tied at the top of the head, 
to prevent their breathing in the wrong way. If 
we breathe through our mouths, the germs which 
are abundant in the city air enter the throat and 
the lungs directly, where they may lodge and 
cause serious illness. Therefore, learn from the 
Indian to breathe through the nose, not through 
the mouth. 


Deep Breathing. 

The Indians were expert in the art of deep 
breathing. The young men, being swift run- 
ners, developed a great lung capacity. The right 
time to develop and increase the capacity of the 
chest, as well as the muscles of the heart, is while 
we are young. Running, swimming, climbing, 
and all other active sports will do this. 

The Indians did not wear clothing that re- 
stricted their breathing; hence, their women 
were more healthy than some of our modern 
white women. The Indian women had no waist- 
line; they breathed deeply, filling the lungs com- 
pletely. Therefore, they were well and strong. 
Sleeping. 

The Indian always slept in the open in the 
summer. Some tribes slept inside their wig- 
wams during the winter months, but they could 
and did sleep outside often during any season, 
unprotected, and thought nothing of it. If we 
slept in the open air and spent more time out of 
doors, we, too, could improve our health. There 
is a great difference between outdoor and indoor 
air, so we should get into the open. spaces all we 
can by day or night, in winter or summer, 10 
wet weather or in dry. 

Diet. 
The Indian in his primitive state was com- 


pelled to live on a comparatively simple diet, with 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Forest Conservation 


By F. L. DUMOND 





Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





The eens Shelters the Birds 


O-DAY, throughout the length and 

breadth of this great land of ours, we 

hear these words—“‘Conserve the for- 

ests.” Men and women everywhere 
are asked to protect the trees; and the girls 
and boys in the schools are being asked to 
help in this great problem of forest conser- 
vation. 

“To conserve” means “to use wisely.” 
We are told to make the best possible use of 
our trees. We are asked not to waste them. 

Suppose you went out and cut down a tree 
for a flagpole for your school. After you 
had cut down the tree, you saw a straighter 
one. You decided to use that one instead. 
If you cut two trees and used only one while 
the other was left there to rot, you would 
not be conserving the forest. You would be 
wasting a tree. 

Suppose you went out into the woods to 
camp. You made a fire so that you could 
fry some bacon and eggs. You forgot to put 
the fire out before you went home. The wind 
blew the coals, and the leaves caught on fire. 
From the burning leaves, the bushes and 
trees caught on fire. Everything was burn- 
ed up. Only a few blackened, dead trees 
were left. That would not be forest conser- 
vation. It would be a terrible waste of the 
forest. 

Forest conservation, then, means to use 
the trees of our forests carefully and wisely. 
We should not needlessly destroy them. We 
should protect the ones that we are not going 
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Now come the questions: “Why should 
we conserve our forests?” “Why should we 
be careful of the trees that seem to be grow- 
ing everywhere about us?” “Why is it 
necessary ?” y 

This is the answer. Trees are one of the 
best friends of man. They have made it 
possible for him to become the civilized per- 
son that he is to-day. If there had been no 
trees on earth, you and I would probably be 
living in holes in the rocks. 

What a poor creature man would be if he 
had no forests from which to get wood! Man 
to-day finds it necessary to use wood in 
thousands of ways. With it he makes most 
of his houses. Often he burns it in his stove 
so that he may keep warm. His furniture 
is made of it. I should not want to sit in a 
chair made of stone or cement, and eat from 
a table made of the same material. 

Our paper is made from wood. If there 
were no trees to furnish this wood, we might 
be writing on stone as the ancient Egyptians 
did thousands of years ago. Our writing 
materials would then be a hammer and a 
chisel instead of a lead pencil. To write on 
a piece of stone all that you see on this page 
would take a good many days. 

The uses which we to-day have for our 
wood are almost without number. It would 
take pages and pages to list them. Forests 
furnish us with materials that help to make 
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Land That Has Been Logged and Burned 


our airplanes, boats, musical instruments, 
motion picture films, phonograph records, 
trains, and so forth. 

Suppose all the wood and everything else 
that is obtained from trees were to vanish 
from the earth. Look about you and decide 
what would happen. Your chair would be 
gone from beneath you and you would fall 
to the floor. Since most floors.are made of 
wood, there would probably be no floor. 
You would drop all the way to the ground. 
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The pictures would fall from the walls. 
Your lead pencil and your books and papers 
would disappear. These are only a few of 
the things that would happen. 

Trees furnish man with a great many 
things besides wood. For example, from 
trees we get fruits, nuts, maple sugar, rub- 
ber, spices, chocolate, and cork. 

Trees are of great value in other ways. 
They live on the mountains. Their long 
tough roots reach down into the ground and 
hold the soil fast. The leaves and twigs fall 
to the ground underneath the trees and 
make a soft carpet there. This carpet is like 
a big thick piece of blotting paper. When 
the rains fall or the snows melt, the water 
runs into the carpet before it flows down the 
hillside. It runs away slowly, and does not 
wash all the dirt down into the valleys where 
it will fill up the streams or cover up the 
farmer’s crops. If there were no forests on 
the mountains, then all the water would run 
off at once after each rain. The valleys 
would be flooded and people might be 
drowned. If it did not rain again for a long 
time, there would be no water left to flow 
down into the valleys. The streams would 
dry up and all the fish would die. The 
farmer’s crops would fail for lack of water. 
People would perhaps starve for lack of 
food. So you see, we should be careful not 
to cut all the trees that the mountains carry 
on their backs. 

Trees will grow on poor, rocky land. They 
will live on land which cannot be used for 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Gardening for School Children—II 


By EFFIE M. BURTON 


Vice President, School Garden Association of America 


CULTIVATING AND WEEDING THE GARDEN 


ULTIVATING the garden is one 
of the most important factors in 
its productiveness. We should 
get out our tools as soon as the 
plants are up, and keep them 
busy a part of each day through- 
out the season. A hoe and a 

| rake are important, but if the 

} garden and gardener are small, 

the work may be done with a 
trowel and a small hand weeder, or even an old 
kitchen fork or a strong, sharp stick. All of 
these, even when using hoe and rake, add greatly 
to good cultivating. 

When plants are tiny, if we get down on our 
knees with the stick or fork and carefully loosen 
the soil about the plants, we can do it much bet- 
ter than witha hoe. There is not so much danger 
of cutting the plants off and we can get closer to 
them, but we must not go so close as to uproot 
or injure them. We are nursing these baby 
plants and we should tenderly care for them. No 
one but God can really make them grow, but He 
alone will not do it all. 

When you have dug around all the plants, hoe 
between the rows, stepping backward as you hoe, 
so as not to walk on the loose earth. “Watch your 
step.” The best gardener is constantly on the 
lookout to see that he does not step on a plant. 
Rake the paths so that there will be no hard- 
trodden streak that will keep air out of the soil. 

Do not cultivate the ground when it ig muddy. 
If it does not stand the planting test, as given in 
Part I, it is not ready to cultivate. 

If we have a long rainy season and the weeds 
begin to grow before the ground is ready for cul- 
tivation, step lightly into the garden and pull the 
weeds, being careful not to pull up plants too. 

Always when weeding 
among plants put your 
left-hand fingers and 
thumb about each plant, 
thus holding it in the 
ground while you pull 
with the right. The up- 
rooted weeds may be 
covered between the 
rows or buried in a cor- 
ner of the garden, as 
they make good fertil- 
izer—green manure, we 
call it. 

A careful watch must 
be kept that no weeds 
grow among the plants 
in the rows or anywhere 
else. Weeds are thieves, 
stealing the food in the 
ground from plants 
which should have it. 
Each of us must be a 
policeman. Weeds do 
not look well in paths or 
around the edge of the 
garden and they will go 
to seed, plant them- 
selves and cause us more 
work if we leave them 
anywhere near our gar- 
dens. 

We cultivate our gar- 
dens for the following 
reasons: 

To kill the weeds. 
To let air into the 
soil. 


SSS 





To hold the moisture in the ground. 

To kill worms and break up their nests. 

To keep the rain from running off, as it will 
if the ground is hard and dry. 

If the ground becomes hard it cracks, and the 
moisture, whch should be saved for plants, es- 
capes through the cracks. When a tea kettle 
boils, the steam escapes through the spout and 
soon all the water is boiled away. When the 
earth dries and cracks and the sun heats it, the 
moisture escapes through the cracks. Therefore, 
prevent the ground from cracking by keeping a 
dust mulch on the top of the ground. This is 
what farmers call watering with a rake. 

The freer the soil from lumps the faster the 
vegetables grow and the more nearly perfect in 
shape they will be. 

Early in the season we should cultivate deep 
so that tiny roots may easily reach down and out 
in every direction for food, but later when there 
is a network-of roots we cut and injure them un- 
less our hoeing is more shallow. 

In late July and August, if the weeds have been 
kept out, it is often wise to rake over the surface 
every day so as to preserve the dust mulch and 
pull out whatever weeds have sprouted. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Cabbages, tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, and 
many other plants are always transplanted. 

In order to do this successfully one must carry 
the plants in a basket or box, being sure that 
they are well covered as protection against air 
and sun, for they should not dry while out of the 
ground. It is well to have the holes dug before 
starting to put the plants in. To make a collar 
or fence around each plant to keep out cutworms, 
fold two strips of heavy paper and fasten at the 
ends by slipping one fold over the other. The 
collar should be from four to six inches in diam- 
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eter. Be careful you do not fence in a worm, 

Dig a hole sufficiently large for the roots to be 
outspread. Make the earth soft and fine, being 
sure that there are no worms in it. Sprinkle fine 
earth on the roots of the plant, until they are 
covered; pour water over this, allowing it to 
settle. Finish filling with earth, pressing gently 
around the stem and sprinkling on a little more 
earth. Do not pour on more water until you see 
that the plant needs it. 

When transplanting, always carefully remove 
the lower leaves and any that are broken or dis- 
eased. The foliage at this time should not be 
much, if any, heavier than the roots, or the evap. 
oration of moisture will be too great and the 
plant become weakened or die. 

If you can do so, slip the collar over the head 
of the plant; otherwise close it after encircling 
the stem. Then sink it into the soil all around 
the plant, leaving it partly above dirt line. 

Try to set the plants in late afternoon or early 
evening. The next morning, if the plants are 


- wilted, shade them from the sun with stravw- 


berry baskets, flower pots or soldier caps made of 
newspapers and held down with earth or stones, 
Remove these protections each night but replace 
them every morning as long as the plants wilt. 
Not all plants will stand deep transplanting, 
but tomatoes do better if planted in a hole a foot 
or more in depth. They grow better, they with- 
stand hot, dry weather, and are stronger in 
every way. The hole may not be filled to the 
earth level at first, but gradually, day by day, 
more soil is added, until there is no depression. 
When tomatoes are transplanted, it is wise to 
drive a thick, tall stake beside each plant, upon 
which the vines may be trained. At this time 
the roots will not be injured by the stakes as 
they would be later. Tomatoes may be trained 
on square frames or on barrel hoops or in a 
number of other ways. 
If tomatoes are pruned 
the fruit is larger and 
earlier, but many think 
it is not so abundant. 


A FEW GENERAL RULES 
FOR SPRAYING 


“An ounce of prevel- 
tion is worth a pound of 
cure.” Begin spraying 
and dusting early. Some 
plants require this aid 
as soon as they are out 
of the ground. It is per- 
haps wise for children 
below the fourth grade 
to watch very closely 
while teachers, older pu- 
pils, or parents do this 
for them. But above the 
third grade, children 
may be taught to handle 
poisons carefully, read 
directions, and mix and 
apply under intelligent 
supervision. 

Worms or other pests 
that eat holes entirely 
through leaves will yield 
to simpler treatment 
than the red spiders oF 
aphides (lice). The lat- 
ter bore into the plant 
tissue, sucking the blood 
of plants, without eat- 
ing holes in the leaves. 

(Continued on page %) 
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Window Decoration—Easter Lilies 


" By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions for making this Window Decoration will be found on page 93. 
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School Entert 








‘ainments 


By G. EDWARD PENDRAY 


e=3 INCE the rural school and the 

ie «6small town school serve as the 
m™ center of the communities in 
| which they are placed, the teach- 
er finds herself in a peculiar po- 
sition. The lack of unity of rural 
communities, the constant de- 
| mand for entertainment, and the 
{ conditions of isolation, aggra- 

vated by poor roads and local 
quarrels—these are some of the problems which 
the school must attack, and upon their solution 
depends the future of rural social life. 

The making of the schoolhouse into a true 
community center is a part of the rural teacher’s 
duty. In earlier days this was accomplished in 
some measure by frequent informal gatherings, 
such as the old spelling matches, the quilting or 
husking bees, and the school parties of our 
grandparents. These functions have developed 
into the school program of to-day. 

For a number of reasons, school programs are 
generally given on some such special occasion as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, or Closing Day. Asa 
general rule, it is much simpler to find material 
in suitable form which is appropriate for holiday 
presentation. Holidays also have the advantage 
of other times in the ease with which a good au- 
dience may be assembled. In selecting an occa- 
sion, road and weather conditions, especially in 
sparsely settled communities, must have first con- 
sideration. Custom is also a factor, and if the 
preceding two or three teachers have given en- 
tertainments successfully at Christmas time, it 
behooves the teacher who wishes to keep the good 
will of her neighborhood to select this as one of 
her occasions. 

Whether an entertainment is to be given at 
night or in the daytime is also governed by travel 
conditions and custom. While evening is gen- 
erally preferable, it is sometimes well to choose 
an afternoon, especially in midwinter, when the 
shortness of the days and the uncertainty of the 
weather make night travel unpleasant, at least 
in the northern states. 

It is a good plan to send written invitations to 
patrons and others whom you wish to invite to 
the entertainment, rather than to trust the 
memories of the children. These invitations will 
provide an opportunity for practice in letter 
writing. 

Entertainments should always entertain, no 
matter what else they aim to do. Too many 
teachers forget this in making plans for the 
event, and try to produce something “education- 
al” or “artistic,” without considering whether it 
will please the audience. Neither educational nor 
artistic qualities are to be avoided, of course, but 
the feature of genuine entertainment must re- 
main paramount. The school entertainment must 
not attempt to take the place of the professional 
drama, or the motion picture. On the other hand, 
it must not consist merely of “pieces” and 
“drills’ having neither point nor value. The 
danger in this direction is often greater than in 
the other. 

The teacher should so plan her program that 
every member of her school will have an oppor- 
tunity to appear on the stage. The majority of a 
rural school audience will consist of parents, 
every one of whom is proud, more or less se- 
cretly, of some particular child. If that child 
fails to appear, the entire program will be flat 
and uninteresting to the family, and the teacher 
will have invited an accusation of favoritism or 
neglect. Every child can take some part. Here 
is an opportunity for the teacher to exercise her 
ingenuity. . 

The selection of program numbers is of great 
importance. There is something about a play, 











even of the simplest kind, that attracts attention 
and holds interest. Consequently, in the modern 
school entertainment program, short plays should 
form the framework, with other numbers as fill- 
ers between plays—much as songs and dances 
are often presented between two or three one- 
act plays in professional performances. 

It is usually best, unless one finds a long play 
of exceptional quality, to use several short ones. 
The number of playlets to be used varies, of 
course, with the number of children in the school, 
the length of the plays, and the time available 
for the formal program. Fifteen to twenty min- 
utes’ acting time is about right for a one-act 
juvenile play. One-act plays used in ordinary 
programs may have several scenes, but breaks in 
the action, caused by dropping the curtain, are to 
be avoided as much as possible. 

In the past decade or so there has come about 
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a great change in the type of plays written for 
juvenile production. The recent renaissance of 
the folk drama, coupled with the growth of the 
Little Theatre movement, has reached even to 
the relatively small field of child drama, and the 
result has been a gratifying improvement in 
technique and in subject material. 

In spite of these changes, many teachers, pos- 
sibly through ignorance or carelessness, still put 
on plays of the obsolete type, sandwiching them 
between recitations and exercises. The result is 
that juvenile plays have fallen into disrepute, 
and many have held that no drama can come from 
the school and that children cannot act. While 
to a certain extent this latter assertion is true, 
it must be remembered that groups of child ac- 
tors once nearly drove the company of Shake- 
speare off the London stage, and it is surely not 
unreasonable to suppose that some trace of this 
ability exists in children of to-day, waiting the 
arrival of a medium through which it can be ex- 
pressed. 

In the past the fault has been with the selec- 
tion of the plays and the coaching of the young 
actors. The child’s play should not be too full of 
monologue, of “talky-talk,” of ridiculous and im- 
possible situations, of picaresque tricks and un- 
natural lines, warped from their setting for the 
sake of a doubtful bit of humor. Such a play is 
singularly devoid of plot interest, and does not 
try to do what professional plays attempt, that 
is, to translate character into action before an 
audience. In selecting plays, then, the teacher 
should bear these things in mind. 

She should also judge whether or not a play is 
within the ability of her actors, whether it can 
be produced on her stage, and finally, whether 
the theme and characterization will appeal to her 
audience. As a general rule, plays which have a 
humorous turn are best, provided the humor is 
genuine, is based upon character or natural inci- 


dent, and is neither “slap-stick” nor ridicule. 

Juvenile plays should be devoid of a love ele- 
ment, despite the fact that both girls and boys 
take part. The lines of any play will bear care- 
ful scrutiny, and anything objectionable should 
be changed or omitted. On the other hand, it is 
not best to select a play which too obviously at- 
tempts to teach a moral, especially if, in so do- 
ing, it departs from lifelikeness and falls rather 
into the lines of the conventional and the com- 
monplace. Beauty and dramatic exactness, rath- 
er than obvious preaching, should carry the idea 
across the footlights. 

Most modern juvenile plays are so planned that 
little costuming or stage setting is necessary. 
Except in the case of pageants or the celebration 
of such fetes as May Day, this feature is desira- 
ble from the viewpoint of time and money econ- 
omy. When costuming is necessary, it is gener- 
ally desirable for the teacher to buy the material 
and have it made up at the schoolhouse by the 
older girls, under her supervision. It is logical, 
of course, that the school be asked to bear the ex- 
pense of the costumes. Parents are sometimes 
willing to contribute toward the cost, rather than 
make the garments in their homes. Generally 
speaking, to have costumes made by parents is 
unsatisfactory. 

In arranging stage settings, much must neces- 
sarily be left to the imagination of the audience. 
Detailed realism in the short play is seldom pos- 
sible, and never essential. Furniture and other 
articles which cannot be had from the school sup- 
ply may be borrowed from the neighbors. A list 
of properties should be made out, and each arti- 
cle checked off as it is brought in. They must be 
well taken care of and returned promptly after 
the entertainment. This insures the co-operation 
of the patrons upon the next occasion, while care- 
lessness or delay in returning borrowed articles 
may result in antagonism. 

Actual practice should begin about three weeks 
before a performance. If there is time for fre- 
quent rehearsals, i.e., as many as two a day, a 
much shorter period will suffice, and there is a 
gain not only in time but in interest on the part 
of the school. To spend more than three weeks 
upon preparation is not advisable, for pupils be- 
come tired of their parts and careless in their 
rehearsals. Rehearsals during the last two or 
three days should take place in costume and with 
the use of curtains, to prevent the actors from 
becoming confused by the machinery of the stage. 

The teacher will find it economical of time and 
productive of: better results to allow each char- 
acter in a play to read his part at the early re- 
hearsals from a copy he has prepared himself. 
The labor of memorizing lines beforehand is 
largely wasted, for line associations and the ac- 
companying action must be more thoroughly 
learned than the words themselves. If the play 
is written, the lines will consist in what one 
would naturally say under given circumstances, 
and they may be most easily mastered when re- 
garded as a by-product of the rehearsal. <Ac- 
tions, movement, stage business, and inflection 
should be faithfully practiced from the first. 

The proper coaching of plays is an art too in- 
tricate to detail here. The emphasis should a!- 
ways be upon the total effect, however, and even 
the amateur coach can bring out a finished pro- 
duction without help if she will stand back often, 
and view her play with the eyes of a spectator. 
The spirit of the play should be determined at the 
first. If it is funny, it must be acted in a way 
that will bring out the humor. If it is serious, 
or mystical, or allegorical, a single humorous 
word or gesture will ruin it. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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An Easter Basket 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
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Emphasizing Thrift in Our Schools 


z= HRIFT signifies care and wisdom 
by in the management of one’s re- 
We sources. Although thrift should 
| be the duty of every citizen, it is 
| not being emphasized in our 
schools as much as some of the 
other less important studies. 
| Since it is the very foundation 
of democracy, it should be in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. 
As thrift establishes one’s faith in the future, 
gives greater freedom, and creates love for one’s 
country, it may readily be seen that the teaching 
of thrift will result in better citizenship. 

In our schools the pupils should learn some- 
thing about the different elements of thrift. A 
few of these are: earning, spending, saving,.and 
investing. 





EARNING 


John Ruskin said: “The law of nature is, that 
a certain quantity of work is necessary to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of good of any kind what- 
ever. If you want knowledge, you must toil for 
it; if food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, 
you must toil for it.” 

Emerson had this to say about money which 
one earns from work: “The value of a dollar is 
to buy things; a dollar goes on increasing in 
value with all the genius and all the virtue of the 
world. A dollar in a university is worth more 
than a dollar in a jail; in a temperate, schooled, 
law-abiding community, than in some sink of 
crime, where dice, knives, and arsenic are in con- 
stant play.” 7 

Other great sages all have their own opinion 
about earning. However, each agrees that a 
thrifty person is an industrious individual. A 
person cannot be thrifty without making a wise 
use of his time. Franklin had this to say: 


“T never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve so well as one that settled be.” 


Franklin did not necessarily mean that one 
should remain in a position or a locality that 
does not offer any opportunity for advancement. 
Horace Greeley told the young men to go West. 
Another sage remarked: “A person must know 
when to quit a job as well as when to remain 
with it.” It is, of course, better to have a posi- 
tion paying small wages than to be idle. 

There are times when the “old home town” 
must be left behind. The only way of deciding, 
honestly, whether one should settle down where 
he was born and reared or enter new endeavors 
in other communities is to talk the whole matter 
over with parents and others who are wise and 
older. 

Too many young people wish to earn large sal- 
aries at the start of their careers. Others think 
only of the income and not of the expense at- 
tached to the position. For example, many girls 
and boys are lured to the cities where salaries 
are high, but where fully eighty per cent of the 
income is required to pay living expenses. They 
fail to consider that what one earns is not so im- 
portant as what one is able to save. These facts 
should be impressed upon children before they 
leave school. 

Too many pupils feel that they are not earning 
while remaining in school. When this thought 
is expressed, the teacher must correct it. In do- 
ing this it is well to make use of available bulle- 
tins and material on education and thrift issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education. One 
such bulletin, 1917, No. 22, entitled, “The Money 
Value of Education” is especially good. 

To impress upon the pupils the urgency of at- 
tending school it is well to use charts bearing 


By HARRY Q. HOLT 


statements similar to the following. These facts 
were taken from the above-mentioned bulletin, 
which, of course, deals with salaries of ten years 
ago. 


What Four Years in School Paid 


At twenty-five years of age boys who had re- 
mained in school until they were eighteen years 
of age were receiving $900 per year more than 
boys who had left school at fourteen years of 
age, 


Every Day Spent in School 
Pays the Child Nine Dollars 


Here is the proof: 


Uneducated laborers earn on the aver- 
age $500 per year for forty years. A 
POMIGDIS <4 susuceuSeck’oceess - -§20,000. 


High school graduates earn on the av- 
erage $1,000 per year for forty years. 
A total of........ ee cece e ee 040,000. 


This education requires 12 years of 
school of 180 days each. A total of 2,160 
days. 

If 2,160 days at school add $20,000 to 
the income for life, then each day at 
school adds .....ccccccscce oe eee 6 $9.02 


The child that stays out of school to earn less 
than $9.00 a day is losing money, not making 
money. 

Tell your pupils that many children make 
money by doing odd jobs after school hours and 
on Saturdays, and stress the fact that work is 
honorable. To use the words of John Todd: 
“Set it down as a fact to which there are no ex- 
ceptions, that we must labor for all that we have, 
and that nothing is worth possessing, or offering 
to others, which costs us nothing.” 

One must show to the pupils that it is the 
duty of every good citizen to be productive and 
useful. Teach them that each individual is obli- 
gated to his country and that the only way he 
may fulfill this obligation is by making his life 
useful. To do this, a person must earn what he 
spends. One cannot save until he earns, and the 
only way to earn is by working. 


SPENDING 


One’s earnings are worthless unless well spent. 
The only purpose of money or savings is to sat- 
isfy the material wants of life. Franklin was 
aware of the extravagance of spending when he 
wrote: 

“Buy what thou hast not need of, and ere long 
thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 

Bacon thought of spending when he said: 

“Riches are for spending, and spending for 
honor and good actions; therefore extraordinary 
expense must be limited by the worth of the oc- 
casion.” 

Teach your pupils that stinginess is not thrift. 
The only purpose of thrift is to be able to care 
for life’s wants. To insure independence for 
one’s old age, or to provide properly for one’s 
children or parents, is an incentive to thrift. A 
frugal person is not one who denies himself the 
necessities of life in order to have money; nor 
is he one who spends freely for things that ap- 
peal to his whims. To know when to spend, and 
how much, is one of the worth-while judgments 
of right living. Too often one is tempted to buy 
something that he does not need, solely because 
it is cheap. Tc buy anything that is not needed 
because it is low in price is not wise, for it will 
prove worthless in the long run. 

The individual must use discretion in spend- 
ing. “Think before you leap,” might be changed 
to read, “Think before you buy.” 


Seneca well expressed the necessity for spend- 
ing wisely, in these words: 

“Frugality, when all is spent, comes too late.” 

Horace said: 

“He will always be a slave who does not know 
how to live upon 2 little.” 


SAVING 


Hall made this remark concerning saving: ‘ji 
is not small commendation to manage a little 
well. . . To live well in abundance is the praise 
of the estate, not of the person. . . I will study 
more to give a good account of my little, than 
how to make it more. .. ” 

It is well to keep always in mind that it is 
better to receive 3 per cent from one’s money and 
be sure that it is safe than to receive from 8 to 
10 per cent in stock or shares that are not so 
secure. 

One of the essentials to keep in mind in dis- 
cussing thrift is the fact that it matters not so 
much what one receives as what one saves. 
Franklin had this in mind when he said: “A 
penny saved is a penny made... For age and 
want save while you may, no morning sun lasts a 
whole day. . . If you would be wealthy, think of 
saving as well as getting.” Cicero wrote: “Econ- 
omy is a great revenue.” 


INVESTING 


Franklin was a wise man not only in régard to 
earning, spending, and saving, but also in regard 
to investing. Here are a few of his ideas about 
investing: 

“Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near the shoze.” 

“Many have been ruined by buying good prn- 
nyworths.” 


Munger thought of thrift in the following light. 
“The habit of saving is itself an education; it 
fosters every virtue, teaches self-denial, culti- 
vates the sense of order, trains to forethought, 
and so broadens the mind.” 

Probably one of the best means of teaching 
school children to invest and save their earnings 
is by using a school thrift bank. This is often 
done under the supervision of some local banker. 
In arousing an interest in this phase of thrift it 
is well to have several influential speakers ap- 
pear before the assembled pupils and talk upon 
thrift. Then use should be made of charts. 
These charts might carry inscriptions such as: 


1. “Invest your money in a savings certificate. 
It is valuable because it affords safety in times 
of stress, and satisfaction at all times—satisfac- 
tion that breeds peace of mind and contentment, 
—two essentials for good health and wealth.” 


2. “An investment in a savings account begets 
honor, safety, opportunity, and happiness—at- 
tributes essential to a long and successful career. 
It makes a person respected and independent.” 


3. T-H-R-I-F-T 

Thrift—systematic saving of your extra earn- 
ings—means freedom from money worries; it 
banishes the fear of old age; it makes possibic 
the pleasures and comforts of life; it assures you 
freedom from wage-slaving. 

4. SAVE TO-DAY AND SPEND TO-MOR- 
ROW! 

5. The Six-Letter Word that Solves the Puzz'e 
of Life 





THRIFT 
6. Everyone can save a little, no matter how 
small his income may be. 
7. Careful planning will help you save and 
spend wisely. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


z=] HROUGH the school lunch menus 
= published in NORMAL INSTRUC- 
ff TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS an ef- 
4) fort has been made to teach some 
‘4 of the principles of elementary 
' cooking, with the use of the least 
amount of necessary equipment. 
4 The menus for each month in- 
wy clude foods which are in season 

and which are not expensive. 

Eggs are used in the April menus because they 
are cheap at this season of the year. Cooked 
eges in combination with cream sauce make a 
very hearty, substantial, and inexpensive dish 
for both younger and older school children. 

A creamed dish can be made into a scalloped 
dish by placing the mixture in a greased baking 
dish, putting a few soft bread crumbs over the 
top, and baking the product until it is lightly 
browned. 

Cookies always add a nice little surprise to the 
school lunch. With eggs as cheap as they are in 
April a little luxury of this sort can be afforded. 
Drop cookies not only give practice in the mixing 
of cake batter but they can be baked and served 
with less manipulation than can either rolled 
cookies or cake. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of twen- 
ty according to the number of pupils in your 
school When changing a recipe, be sure that 
the proportion of the ingredients remains the 
same, 





CREAMED SALMON AND PEAS 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
4 cans salmon 
2 cans peas 
1 cup butter 
i cup flour 
7 cups milk 
1 teaspoon salt 
A few dashes pepper 
Utensils Needed: 


1 can opener 

1 strainer 

2 bowls 

2 four-quart saucepans 
1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


Open the salmon; tilt the can to drain off the 
juice. Put the salmon into a bowl. Remove the 
dark skin and the large bones from the salmon. 
Keep the salmon in pieces about one inch long, if 
possible, Open the peas and drain off the water 
by pouring them into a strainer. Let them stand 
while you make the sauce. Melt the butter in a 
saucepan; add the flour, stirring it to make it 
smooth; add the milk gradually, stirring con- 
tinuously. Bring this mixture to a boil, stirring 
all the time to keep it smooth and to prevent it 
from scorching. Add the salt and pepper. Add 
the salmon and peas to the sauce. Heat some 
water in the other saucepan and set the pan con- 
taining the creamed salmon and peas over the 
hot water. Taste the salmon and peas after the 
mixture is heated. If it needs more salt, add it. 
This dish can be prepared before school and can 
be reheated at noon. 


PRUNE JELLY 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 


1 pound prunes (30 to 40 prunes) 
1% quarts cold water 
% cup granulated gelatine 


1 cup cold water 

Boiling water 

3 cups sugar 

% cup lemon juice (about 4 large lemons) 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan 
bowl 

1 quart measure 

1 measuring cup 

1 lemon squeezer 

1 tablespoon 

1 dripping pan, or baking dishes 


If you do not have ice, the jelly should be made 
the day before you want to use it. Put the 


Menus for A\pril 


Creamed Salmon and Peas 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Prune Jelly 
Drop Cookies 


Milk 


es] 
eo Roy 


Creamed Egg and Potato 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Cottage Pudding 
Milk 





prunes into the saucepan and add the cold water. 
Let them soak in the cold water overnight. Cook 
the prunes in the water in which they have 
soaked until they are soft and will leave the stone. 
Do not let them cook fast as this will use up all 
of the water. Put the gelatine into a bowl; add 
the cup of cold water. Remove the stones from 
the prunes. Measure the juice. Add boiling water 
to the soaked gelatine. The amount to be added 
is determined by the amount of prune juice. The 
total amount of water and prune juice is two 
quarts. Stir to dissolve the gelatine. Add the 
sugar to the gelatiné and the boiling water; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Combine the prune 
juice, the prunes, the gelatine and water mixture, 
and the lemon juice; stir. Put into a dripping 
pan which has been rinsed out with cold water. 
Set the pan in a cool place so that the jelly will 
congeal. 
Drop CooKIES 
Twenty portions of two cookies each 
Recipe: 


% cup butter or crisco 
2% cups sugar 


3 eggs 
1 cup milk 
4% cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
¥% teaspoon salt 
4% teaspoon vanilla 
Utensils Needed: 
three-quart mixing bowl 
measuring cup 
small bowl 
egg beater 
flour sifter 
tablespoon 
teaspoon 
Baking sheets or cooky pans 


RR RR RR 


Measure the butter; put it into the bowl, and 
cream it by stirring and at the same time mash- 
ing it against the side of the bowl. When the 
butter is creamy, add the sugar; cream the but- - 
ter and sugar together. Break the eggs and put 
them into the small bowl. Beat them until they 
are very light. Add the eggs to the butter and 
sugar; stir to combine well. Add the milk and 
stir. Add the sifted flour, baking powder, and 
salt. Stir these dry ingredients into the mixture 
already in the bowl. Add the vanilla and stir. 
This mixture will seem very stiff, but it needs to 
be stiff. Drop the mixture, by the teaspoonful, 
on a baking sheet. The mixture will spread, as 
well as rise, in the baking, so the spoonfuls 
should not be dropped too close to each other. 
Bake in a hot oven. It will take only a few min- 
utes for the cookies to rise. It is best to put 
them on the top rack of the oven; then after they 
have risen and slightly browned, move them 
down to the lower rack to finish baking. The 
cookies are done when they are a light brown 
and when they spring back as you touch them 
with your finger. The cookies can be made be- 
fore school. 


CREAMED EGGS AND POTATOES 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 

20 eggs 
10 medium-sized potatoes 
1% teaspoons salt 
¥% cup butter 
% cup flour 
5 cups milk 
2 teaspoons salt 
A few dashes pepper 

Utensils Needed: 


2 four-quart saucepans and covers 
1 two-quart saucepan 

1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 


Put the eggs into a saucepan and cover them 
generously with cold water. Put the saucepan 
on the fire and cover it. Let the eggs come to a 
boil. Remove from the fire. Let them stand in 
the hot water twenty minutes. Put them in cold 
water, shell them, and cut them in eighths. 
While the eggs are cooking, peel the potatoes and 
cut them in pieces about the size of an inch cube. 
Pour boiling water on the potatoes, which have 
been placed in a large saucepan, add the salt, and 
cook the potatoes until they are done. It will 
take about twenty minutes. When the potatoes 
are done, drain off the water and let them stand 
until you are ready to add them to the sauce, To 
make the sauce, melt the butter in a small sauce- 
pan, add the flour, stirring while you add it, and 
add the milk gradually, stirring all the time. 
Bring the mixture to a boil, stirring constantly 
to prevent scorching and also to keep the sauce 
smooth. Add the salt and pepper. Combine the 


(Continued on page 92) 
























Instractor Poster Patterns—Books I and Il. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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April Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Ap! 





DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of 
these outlines made on heavier paper may be given to 
the pupils to trace and afterward color. Mount as 
shown, using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 15 by 
36 inches. The lower part of the poster is green paper, 
4x 36 inches, with the upper edge torn. The girl giv- 
ing the baby a drink wears a pink dress trimmed with 
white, and white shoes and stockings. The baby has a 
yellow suit, yellow stockings, and white shoes. The 
child whose eyes are hidden has a white dress with 
blue frills, blue stockings, and white shoes; and the 
other girl has on light green with a white waist, stock- 
ings, and shoes. All have light brown or yellow hair. 
The fountain is very light gray with the lettering a 
darker gray. 
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Geography Completion Exercises on Great Britain 


bho 


24, 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 





. This wool is manufactured in 


. Cotton is manufactured in 
. England gets some of its raw cotton from 


. Great quantities of 


. The 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HE following exercises may be used as daily 
tests, reviews, or examinations. They are 
based on the geography course of study 
for grades five through eight. 


. The coal regions decided the location of the 





districts of England. 


. A number of great industrial cities in Eng- 


land have grown up near the deposits of 
and A 

is noted all over the world for its 
knives, razors, scissors, and all kinds of fine 
tools. 








. The smoky manufacturing district of Eng- 


land, lying mostly in the northwestern part, 
is called the 





. Most of the raw cotton used by the United 





Kingdom comes from the 


3. Most of the wool is brought to England from 





’ Eng- 





land. 
, England. 








two of its dependencies, and 
is one of the chief iron, brass, and 
steel manufacturing centers of the world. 





. The chief coal-exporting city of the world is 





. A ship canal which runs from Manchester to 


in- 





the sea has greatly increased the 
dustry. 





is the second seaport of the British 
Empire. 


. England exports enormous quantities of 





goods. 


. The greater part of the products shipped to 





England enter the country by way of 


. Vessels from all over the world, the greatest 





number of which are from » Stop at 


Liverpool. 





are shipped from 
Canada to England. 

and are in the center of the 
great textile manufacturing district of Eng- 
land. 





and = 
arate England from France. 





sep- 


. England is separated from Ireland by the 








is the center of many railways lead- 
ing to all parts of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. 





. Tke greater part of the people in England 





are engaged in 


. Great Britain could never have taken such a 


lead in the world’s affairs without its large 
supplies of and 

The manufacture of 
dustry in Great Britain. 





is the largest in- 





5. Much of the flax that goes to Belfast, Ire- 





land, is made into 
Great Britain usually has a larger foreign 
commerce than any other country; but near 
the end of the World War it yielded first 
place to the x 

The principal seaport and manufacturing 
city of Ireland is 
Like other parts of Europe, Great Britain’s 
coastline is 
No other foreign city has so great a trade 
with the United States as has 
River. 

















Liverpool is on the 


By JAMES F. TYRRELL 


Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachusseits 


31. 


32. 


35. 
34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


is the capital of Great Britain and is 
the largest city in the world. 

Textile industries are those that are con- 
cerned with the manufacture of and 
goods. 

London is on the River. 

Because of her small area and large popula- 
tion England must import and 




















The parts of the British Empire are so sep- 
arated that England must maintain many 
to keep in touch with them. 
Australia supplied for the clothing 
of the soldiers of the allied countries, 

In the United States coal and wood are used 
for fuel, while in Ireland the people use 











In Ireland the people raise a crop that needs 
considerable rain. This crop is 
The largest linen manufacturing center in the 
world is 
» Scotland, . England, and 
, Ireland, are noted for shipbuilding. 

















Below are given the answers to the completion 


exercises. 
er’s use. 


They are intended only for the teach- 
The children should complete the exer- 


cises given above from their knowledge of the 
subject. 


aorWN Fe 


. manufacturing. 
. coal. 
. Sheffield. 

. Black Country. 
. United States. 


iron. 
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. Australia, 

. Leeds. 

. Manchester. 

. Egypt. India. 

. Birmingham. 

. Cardiff. 

. cotton. 

. Liverpool. 

. manufactured. 

. London. 

. America. 

. wheat. 

. Leeds. Manchester. 
. English Channel. Strait of Dover. 
. Irish Sea. 

. London. 

. manufacturing. 

. coal. 

. cotton. 
. linen. 
. United States. 
. Belfast. 

. irregular. 

. Liverpool. 

. Mersey. 

. London. 

. cotton. woolen. 
. Thames, 

. raw material. 
. ships. 

. wool. 

. peat. 

. flax. 

. Belfast. 

. Glasgow. Newcastle. 


iron. 


food. 


Belfast. 
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APRIL PAPER 


CUTTING BORDER 


By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 444 x 10% inches long 


from silhouette or dark paper. 


Fold 


into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 


possible. 


Dotted lines show folded edges. 


To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 


this point. 


Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 


it to meet the scissors. 
good results. 
sections to avoid tearing. 


This will insure 
Cut squarely up to inter- 


In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 


help make the work easy. 


- Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 


massed forms for cutting work. 
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By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


Here is another small moth. 

It is an Apple Moth. 

It lays its eggs in apple blossoms. 

The little apples are just beginning 
to grow. 

An egg is inside the little apple. 

The little apple grows big. 

It has nice rosy cheeks. 

One day the wind blew. 

The apple fell to the ground. 

A boy picked it up. 

He took a big bite. 

“Oh, what an ugly worm!” he cried. 

The boy threw the apple on the 
grass. 

The worm crawled out of the apple. 

It crawled on the grass. 

It crawled up the apple tree. 











It hid under the bark. 

Then it made itself a house. 

The house was like a cocoon. 

The worm went to sleep in the house. 
Spring came. 


“Apple trees are in bloom. 

“Wake up, lazy moth,” said Spring. 
The moth woke up. 

It cut a door in its house. 

It crawled out. 

















It flew around the apple trees. 

It flew from flower to flower. 

It found many other moths in the 
apple trees. 

A man came into the orchard. 

He had a queer machine with him. 

There was something in the machine 
that looked like water. 

It had a bad smell. 

The man squirted it cn the tree. 

The moths flew away. 

Do you know what the man was 
doing ? 

He was trying to destroy the eggs 
of the Apple Moth. 

If the eggs are destroyed, the apples 
will not have worms in them. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 93.) 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


MOLLY MUSKRAT 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


66 \ \ f HAT a pity!” declared Grandma Musk- 


rat. “Neighbor Rabbit’s new babies are 
all missing!” 

“You do not say so!” squeaked all the Muskrats, 
who were having an evening gathering on their pri- 
vate landing of reeds and grasses on the shore of 
Green Pool. 

“Yes, she left them for only a few minutes, snug 
and safe in Brier Patch Cottage, and when she came 
back there was not a trace of them,” Grandma con- 
tinued. 

“I am afraid that there is a thief here in Happy 
Hollow,” sighed Great-aunt Maria Muskrat. 

“Brother Bill told me that he saw you near Brier 
Patch Cottage last evening,” whispered Sally Musk- 
rat to her cousin Molly. “Perhaps you can tell us 
something about Neighbor Rabbit’s babies.” 

Molly Muskrat was very shy, so she only hung 
her head and did not answer. She disliked to say 
that she had run away from home the night before. 
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“Why, Molly Muskrat, I believe that you took 
those babies yourself,” Sally whispered. “You look 
so guilty.” 

If Molly had been brave she would have explained 
right then why she had gone over to Daddy Musk- 
rat’s other house, the dry one on the bank of Green 
Pool not far from Brier Patch Cottage. Instead of 
saying anything, she jumped off the landing and 
swam out to their big reed house in the middle of the 
pool. She went to bed feeling very miserable indeed. 

Why should anyone think that she would harm 
those tiny rabbit babies! 

All the next day Molly Muskrat was very un- 
happy. When she met Uncle James and Aunt Maria 
Muskrat going for their breakfast of reeds, she 
imagined that they looked at her sharply. She swam 
off to the farthest bank of Green Pool so that she 
would not meet anyone she knew. 


Molly wished that she dared to stay away from 
the evening gathering of Muskrats on the landing. 
She felt sure that Sally had told everyone that Molly 





had taken the rabbit babies. The air would be full 
of the Muskrats’ indignant squeaks. However, she 
did not dare to be absent. At twilight Molly climbed 
up on the landing and shook the water from her 
rough top coat. She felt as if every eye were upon 
her. 

The voice of Grandma Muskrat rose shrilly above 
the other Muskrat voices. 

“The thief has been discovered.” 

Grandma Muskrat paused, and Molly shiverd. 

“He does not belong here,” Grandma went on. 
“It was Mr. Rat, the thievish rascal, who lives in one 
of the barns on the edge of Happy Hollow. I do not 
like to admit that he is even a distant relative of 
ours.” 

Molly felt so light-hearted that she really enjoyed 
the twilight meeting. At bedtime, when Mother 
Muskrat asked her why she was so happy, she told 
her the whole story. 

“My poor child,” comforted Mother Muskrat, “I 
am sorry that you have been miserable, but you must 





always remember that when you know you are right 
you cannot really be harmed by what other people 
think.” 
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April Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


April Reading and Seat Work Activities 


. By Hope Nelson 


EXERCISE 1 


= teacher should place this verse on the 
blackboard. The children should copy and 
memorize it. 
April 

April comes with budding trees 

And the hum of busy bees; 

April comes with soft green grass 

Creeping everywhere we pass; 

April comes with violets, blue, 

And the songs of wild birds, too; 

April comes with silver rain 

Pattering on the windowpane; 

April comes with sunshine bright, 

Filling all the earth with light; 

April comes to softly say, 

“After me will follow May.” 


EXERCISE 2 


The Catbird’s Song 
There’s the murmur of brooks as they flow along 
O’er their pebbly beds, in the catbird’s song; 
There’s the patter and splash of the April rain 
On the leaves of the trees in the woodland lane; 
There’s the silvery dash of the waterfall; 
There’s the bluebird’s warble, the oriole’s call; 
There’s the harsh me-ow of an angry cat; 
Yes, in the catbird’s song there is all of that! 


The catbird comes to us in April. If you have 
once listened to his song, you will not be content- 
ed until you have heard it again and again. It is 
so sweet, so varied, so interwoven with the carols 
of other songsters that it is quite impossible to 
describe it accurately in mere words. 

The catbird is a little smaller than the robin. 
He is a friendly little fellow although his harsh, 
squalling notes when he is disturbed might lead 
one to think that he had a bad temper. The cat- 
bird is somewhat of a dandy and always appears 
sleek and well groomed. He wears a trim suit of 
blue-gray, shading on the under tail coverts to 
chestnut. A natty little black cap completes his 
pretty costume. 

Catbirds are very common in the United States. 
They frequent swamps and pastures, but often 
make their nests on lawns and in gardens. Their 
nests of long grass, twigs, and rootlets are built 
in hedges or thickets. Their eggs are deep bluish- 
green in color. The mother is very devoted to 
her little ones, and displays great alarm when an 
enemy approaches her home. 


Seat Work _ 

Copy the verse about the catbird’s song and 
commit it to memory. Read the description of 
the catbird silently; then write it from memory. 





EXERCISE 3 


A Polite Dog 
’Twas April and very unsettled the weather, 
When a dog and a cat were out walking together. 
“Twill rain very soon, I’m afraid,” said the cat, 
“And a shower will certainly spoil my hat.” 
“Don’t worry,” politely the dog made reply, 
“My new large umbrella will keep us both dry.” 


Seat Work 


Draw a cat and a dog taking a walk. 

Draw a rain coat, rubber boots, and a soft hat 
on the dog. 

Make the rain coat and boots black; the hat 
brown. 

Draw an umbrella in the dog’s paw. 

Make the umbrella blue with a yellow handle. 

Make the cat’s dress dark red. 

Make her hat black and trim it with flowers. 

Make her stockings light brown; her slippers 
dark brown. 


EXERCISE 4 

The Rainbow 
A rainbow is a pretty sight! 
’Tis the reflection of the light , 
‘When through the water clear it shines 
In many different colored lines. 
These lines are red and orange, too, 
Yellow, and green, and also blue, 
Together with a purple hue. 


A rainbow is the reflection of light shining 
through water. You can make pictures of rain- 
bows in your schoolroom by holding a glass prism 
so that the light shines through it, just as it 
shines through the water to make the real rain- 
bow. 

There are six colors in the rainbow. They are 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and purple. Red, 
yellow, and blue are called the primary colors be- 
cause they are not made of any of the other col- 
ors, but they can be used to form other colors. 
Here is a little verse to help you remember how 
to mix some of your colors. 


If with blue a red you take, 
It will surely purple make; 
If blue is with yellow seen, 

*T will at once become a green; 
Red and yellow give to you 
Every time an orange hue. 


Seat Work 


Write the names of five things that are red. 
Five things that are blue. Five that are yellow. 
Five that are green. Five that are purple. Five 
that are orange. 

Copy and memorize the verse. Draw a picture 
of a rainbow and color it as follows: red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and purple. 





EXERCISE 5 
Old Mother Hubbard 

Old Mother Hubbard had a dog 

Which wore a coat and hat, 
And, sometimes, he would get a spoon 

And feed with cream the cat; 
It made old Mother Hubbard laugh 

To see him doing that. 


Seat Work 
Draw Mother Hubbard’s kitchen. 
Draw a cream bottle on the kitchen table. 
Draw the dog feeding the cat with a spoon. 
Make the dog’s coat blue wth yellow buttons. 
Make the dog’s hat brown. 
Make the cat black. 
Make the spoon gray. 
Draw old Mother Hubbard standing in the 
kitchen. 
Draw her laughing if you can. 
Make her dress red. 
Make her apron white. 
Make her cap white. 


EXERCISE 6 
Little Red Hen 
Little Hen wished to have some nice bread. 
“Now, who will help me to make it?” she said, 
Not Duck, nor Turkey, nor Goose said she would, 
But each ran away as fast as she could. 


Seat Work 


Draw little Red Hen. 

Make her feathers brown. 

Make the comb on her head red. 
Make her beak, legs, and feet yellow. 
Draw the Duck running away. 

Make her bill and feet orange. 

Make her eye black. 

Draw Goose running behind Duck. 
Make her feathers white. 

Make her bill and legs yellow. 

Make her eye black. 

Draw Turkey running behind Goose. 
Make her feathers brown. 

Make her wattles red. 

Make her eye black. 

Make her beak, legs, and feet black. 


EXERCISE 7 
Nimble Jack 


The candlestick stood on the floor, 
Where everyone could see. 

Jack was a nimble little boy; 
He counted “One, two, three,” 

Then swung his arms and gave a jump, 
And over it went he! 


Seat Work 
Draw a picture of Jack jumping over the can- 
dlestick. e 
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Make the candlestick yellow. 
Make the candle in the candlestick white. 
Make the flame of the candle red. 
Make Jack’s sweater gray. 
Make Jack’s trousers blue. 
Make his stockings brown. 
Make his shoes black. 
Make his cap blue. 
EXERCISE 8 
Boy Bluc 
Boy Blue was very tired, 
Awake he couldn’t keep; 
He crept behind a haystack 
And there fell fast asleep; 


His hat and horn beside him lay, 
But the cows and sheep had run away. 


Seat Work 
Draw a haystack. 
Make it yellow. 
Draw Boy Blue fast asleep behind the hay- 
stack. 
Draw his feet bare. 
Make his clothes blue. 
Draw his hat and horn lying beside him on the 
wrass. 
Make his hat broad-brimmed and yellow. 
Make his horn yellow, too. 
Make the grass green. 
EXERCISE 9 
Jack Spratt 
Jack Spratt disliked the fat, 
His wife disliked the lean, 
Yet every day at dinner 
The two were always seen; ' 
While near them sat the dog and cat 
Which both liked lean meat, also fat. 
They were a well-fed family 
For not a scrap would wasted be. 


Seat Work 
Draw Jack Spratt sitting at the table. 
Draw his wife sitting opposite him. 
Make their chairs brown. 
Make Jack’s clothes gray. 
Make his wife’s dress blue. 
Make her apron white. 
Make a white cap on her head. 
Make a brown wig on Jack’s head. 
Draw the dog and cat sitting on the floor. 
Make the dog black. 
Make the cat yellow. 
Draw a platter of meat on the table. 
Make the meat reddish. 


EXERCISE 10 
The teacher may place these stories on the 
blackboard. The children may read them silent- 


ly, then draw pictures of what they have read. 
Score for the points represented in the drawing. 
First Story 

The dolls are having a party. They have in- 
vited Teddy Bear to the party. They are all sit- 
ting at a square table. On the table is a pitcher 
of milk and a basket of cakes. Rose and Ethel 
are waiting on the table. Boxer, the dog, is 
standing on his hind feet beside the table. He 
is begging for a cake. 


Seat Work 

Draw the table. 

Draw the pitcher and the basket on the table. 

Make the pitcher blue. 

Make the basket brown. 

Make the cakes pale yellow. 

Draw the Teddy Bear and the dolls sitting at 
the table. 
Make their chairs red. 
Make the bear yellow. 
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Make a blue ribbon around his neck.. 
Make one doll’s dress red. 

Make the other doll’s dress purple. 
Make one doll’s hair yellow. 

Make the other doll’s hair black. 
Draw Boxer; color him black. 
Make a red collar around his neck. 
Draw the two girls. 

Make Rose’s dress brown. 

Make Ethel’s dress green. 

Put white aprons on both girls. 


EXERCISE 11 
Second Story 


Rob and Ben are playing that they are Indians. 


Rob’s suit is 
Ben’s suit is yellow 
Both boys have feath- 


They are dressed in Indian suits. 
brown with yellow fringe. 
with red and blue fringe. 
ers in their hair. Rob has a bow and arrow. 
Ben has a paddle. Near the boys is an Indian 
wigwam. Beside the wigwam is a pond. 





Seat Work 


Draw Rob and Ben in their Indian suits. 
Draw the feather crowns on their heads. 
Make the feathers all colors. 

Make the bow and arrow black. 

Make the paddle brown. 

Draw the wigwam. 

Make the wigwam brown. 

Draw the pond. 

Make the pond blue. 

Draw the canoe. 

Make the canoe brown. 

Draw some grass beside the pond. 


EXERCISE 12 

Third Story 
Pussy Jet gave a party. Her friends, Bob, 
Tiger, and Frisk, came to the party. Bob was 


yellow and had a short tail. Tiger was white 
with gray stripes. Frisk was gray. They had 


APRIL BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
By Maude M. Grant 
Illustrated by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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fun playing tag and ball. 
cream to eat. 
Seat Work 
Draw Pussy Jet. 
Make her black. 
Make a red collar around her neck. 
Draw Bob, making his tail short. 
Make him yellow and white. 
Draw Frisk. 
Make her striped gray and white. 
Make a blue ribbon around her neck, 
Make a blue bow on her tail. 
Draw the ball. 
Make it red and green. 
Draw the bowls of cream. 
Make them white. 


EXERCISE 13 


Fourth Story 

Three bears lived in a cottage in the woods. 
There was a great big bear, a middle-sized bear, 
and a teeny weeny bear. Their house was white 
with green blinds. It had a brown roof and a 
red chimney. It had a yellow door. It had a 
porch with three steps. It had a tree at one end. 
It had a rosebush at the other end. The bears 
tuok a walk every morning. 


Seat Work 


Draw the three bears standing by their cottage. 

Make them all brown. 

Make the teeny weeny bear walking between 
the other bears. 

Draw the tree. 

Make the tree trunk brown. 

Make the foliage green. 

Make the rosebush green. 

Make the cottage roof brown. 

Make the blinds green. 

Make the door yellow. 

Make the porch brown. 


Animal Project for Primary Grades 
By Clara S. Stevens 


1. Ask children to think of some animal, then 
describe its habits or act the part for others to 
guess, 

Handwork.—Draw pictures of animals. These 
may be copied from readers or drawn from mem- 
ory. 

2. Name different wild animals you have seen. 
Discuss the term “wild animal.” Tell an inter- 
esting fact about each animal you have named. 

Handwork.—Paper cutting and pasting of 
trees and various wild animals selected. 

3. Name animals that eat grass and leaves. 
Name those that eat flesh. Discuss the natural 
homes of these animals. Have they any enemies? 
If so, what are they? 

Handwork.—Mold a cow. A lion. 

4. Name some tame animals. Discuss the term 
“tame.” How are these animals of use to us? 
Do you think they were always tame? 

Handwork.—Cut and mount cat or rabbit. 

5. Our pets.—How we should care for them. 
The canary; dog; rabbit; pony; goat; chickens, 
etc. Stress the great need of providing water as 
well as food. The necessity of cleanliness in 
cage or pen if pet is to be healthy. How we 
should be kind to pets. Children give instances 
of the loyalty and devotion of an animal to its 
master. Explain how the placing of pans of wa- 
ter on the lawn helps the birds and stray ani- 
mals. How we should feed the birds in winter, 
protect them from animals, provide nesting places 
in Summer and see that other children do not 
destroy the nests. Again stress kindness to ani- 
mals, Encourage children to tell of some pet. 
Handwork.—Cut cage and canary; mount. 


They had bowls of 
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6. Language preparation for circus sand table. 
“IT went to the circus and I saw a (or an) 
” (naming some animal). This stresses 
the term “I saw.” 

Handwork.—Draw some animal seen at the 
circus. 

7. One whole language period can well be spent 
in discussing the sand table to be made. 

Handwork.—Cut front of animal cage; use an- 
imals cut in previous lessons. Paste animal on 
gray drawing paper; paste bars over it. This 
makes a very pleasing “cage.” 

8. If the interest of the class warrants, several 
more periods may be spent in study of individual 
animals, as the camel, the cow, the dog, ete. 
Splendid outlines for this project may be found 
in the autumn Month by Month Book, by Sara 
Willis and Florence Farmer. 





MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


Animal stories read to the children daily were 
taken from the following books: Herve and Now 
Stories; Once Upon a Time Stories; Best Stories 
to Tell to Children; and the dearly loved story of 
Raggylug, a little wild rabbit. 











Physical training activities included playing 
circus, the children representing circus animals, 
spirited horses, etc.; rabbit race; the merry-go- 
round, 

The music, also, was correlated with the proj- 
ect. Some of the songs used were: “The Cir- 
cus,” “The Clown,” “Feeding the Flock,” “My 
Pony’s Name Is Bill” (from Progressive Music 
Series Primer); “Here Is My Funny Noah’s 
Ark,” “Two Little Chipmunks” (from Lyric Mu- 
sic Primer); “Tracks in the Snow” (Riley and 
Gaynor: Songs of the Child World, No. 1); 
“Five Little Chickadees.” 

Additional handwork.—A nimal cages were 
made of match boxes, paper “bars’’ pasted across 
the front, cardboard wheels fastened at the bot- 
tom. These “cages” contained plasticine animals 
and were used on the sand table. <A cut-out cir- 
cus was also used on the sand table. A merry- 
go-round was suggested by one of the boys as a 
desirable addition to the sand table. He provided: 
a circular piece of board with a hole in the center 
as the base of the merry-go-round. Plasticine 
animals were fastened on this and a top was 


added. 











them to trace and color. 


for a window decoration. 
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AN EASTER RABBIT DECORATION 
By Louise D. Tessin 


Pupils may draw this rabbit free-hand or carbon or hectographed copies may be given tu 
Color tip of the rabbit’s nose and the inside of its ear, pink. Col- 
or eggs blue, red, and yellow. Color grass green. 


This design may be enlarged and used 
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One Way to Encourage Pupils 
in Neatness 
By Alice W. Pierce 


ON nine by twelve inch white drawing paper I 
printed the questions given below. Then I 
gave a hectographed copy of them to each child 
in my room. I asked the children to take their 
copies home and put them up in some conspicu- 
ous place where they would be sure to see them 
every day just before leaving for school. Later, 
when I visited some of the homes, I was pleased 
to see that my suggestion had been adopted. One 
little girl had her questions hanging near the 
kitchen door so that she would be sure to see 
them upon leaving the house. 

These reminders worked as I had hoped. My 
pupils have made such remarks as: “I blacked 
my shoes this morning. See them?” and “Doesn’t 
my hair look nice this noon?” 


Am I ready for school to-day? 


Is my face clean? 

Is my neck clean? 

Are my ears clean? 

Is my hair combed? 
Are my hands clean? 
Did I brush my teeth? 
Are my shoes blacked? 
Look and see! 


April Nature Study Lesson 
By Virginia Baker 
TRILLIUMS 
HE name trillium was given to these flowers 
because of the fact that their parts ard ar- 
ranged in threes. They have three 
leaves, three petals, three sepals, and 


a three parted stigma. The legend 
that the trillium awakens the robin’s [4 
song has given this early spring flow- mh 
er the name of wake-robin. #: 

The purple trillium has a very un- A 
pleasant odor, resembling that of il 
tainted meat. It is the least attractive i 


of the species. 

The large flowered trillium grows 
on long stems in damp, rich woods 
during May and June. Its waxen-like 
white petals turn to a delicate pink as 
it grows older. 

The nodding trillium has either a 
white or a pink blossom, which gener- 
ally bends beneath its leaves as if 
bashfully hiding. It is found from 
Newfoundland and Manitoba south to 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

The painted trillium is the most 
beautiful member of its family. It is 
very common from Quebec and On- 
tario southward. It has waxy-white 
petals with wavy edges, and a V- 
shaped crimson marking at the base of 
each petal. Painted trilliums frequent 
the banks of woodland streams and 
cool, moist glens. They are most 
abundant in late May. Their broad 
ovate leaves are deeply veined, sharp- 
ly pointed, and petiolated. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why was the trillium given its 
name? 

. How many leaves has it? 

. How many petals? 

How many sepals? 

What kind of stigma has it? 

. What other name has the trillium? 

. Why was this name given it? 
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8. Describe the purple trillium. 
9. What can you tell of the large-flowered tril- 
lium? 
10. How do its petals change as it grows older? 
11. Describe the nodding trillium. 
12. Where is it found? 
13. What is the most beautiful trillium? 
14, Where is it common? 
15. Describe the blossoms. 
16. What does it frequent? 
17. When is it most abundant? 
18. Describe its leaves. 


A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


The trillium is sometimes called wake-robin. 

That is because it is supposed to awaken the rob- 
in’s song. 

The purple trillium has an unpleasant odor. 

The nodding trillium has white or pink blossoms. 

The painted trillium is very beautiful. 

It is abundant near woodland streams and in 
cool, moist glens. 

Sometimes we find whole beds of painted trilli- 
ums growing in the woods. 

They have waxy-white petals, with crimson V- 
shaped markings on each. 

The leaves are deep green, broad, and deeply 
veined. 

The painted trillium is most abundant in late 
May. 

It is common from Quebec and Ontario south- 
ward, 

You will be rewarded even if you have to make a 
long search for it. 

The painted trillium is one of the wild flowers 
that increases by seed only. j 

The flowers should not be carelessly picked. 






Painted Trillium 











THE PAINTED TRILLIUM 
Fair painted flowers, why do you hide 
Far from the haunts of men, 
Beside some quiet woodland brook, 
Or in'some cool, moist glen? 


You and your sisters should not shrink 
From the beholder’s gaze; 

You are too beautjful to waste 
In solitude your days. 


Your dainty waxen petals should 
Less shyly meet our eyes, 

For, all too soon, the summer comes 
And springtime’s beauty dies. 


We weep, but Hope with smiling lips 
Low whispers, “Be of cheer.” 
When Spring returns again, she says, 
“The trillium will be here.” 
—Virginia Baker. 


April Number Lessons for Little Peop.e 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 
SUGGESTIVE ACTIVITIES 


1. Make identification cards. Give the chil- 
dren oblong cards cut from oak tag and have the 
pupils write on them their names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. They may carry these cards 
with them when they go on a journey. 

2. The children may make Easter or spring 
greeting cards. Draw flowers on them and color 
with paint or crayons; or the children may cut 
out Easter rabbits, little chickens, and flowers 
and mount them on their cards, Write or print 
on each EASTER GREETINGS or SPRING GREETINGS. 

8. Collect cancelled stamps. Cut out all the 
little ovals containing pictures of George Wash- 
ington in the two cent stamps. Draw 
lines in a pattern on a piece of manila 
or drawing paper and mount the little 
heads of Washington on these lines. 
For instance, make a large capital A 
and mount the Washington heads on it. 

4. Print on little cards or make 
with black crayon the numbers up to 
12. Make several sets of them. These 
number cards can be used in a little 
game. Give each child in the room a 
card with a number on it. Many will 
have duplicates. Let all those who have 
similar numbers rise, form in line, and 
skip or trot around the room. (What- 
ever numbers you wish to teach can be 
printed on the cards, the numbers 1 to 
12 being only a suggestion.) 

5. April is marble time. Have the 
children count their marbles and make 
a list of how many red, brown, blue, 
green and white marbles they have. 
Compare the lists. Ask questions such 
as, How many more green marbles 
has Johnny than Jim? and so on. 

6. Arrange for Easter or end-ot- 
the-term exercises. Plan and make a 
list of the number of songs and reci- 
tations to be on the program. 

7. Play at being a clerk in a grocery 
store and keep a list of the number o! 
eggs sold each day. Add the total and 
find how many dozen eggs were sold 
during the week. How many eggs i! 
that many dozen? 

8. Make an address book and in it 
write the names and addresses of peo- 
ple to whom you are going to send 
Easter cards. 

9. Have the children keep a record 
of the number of pages they have 
read in their. supplementary books 
during the week. At the end of the 
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week compare the number of pages read, and 
question the children thus: Who read the great- 
est number of pages? Who read the least? How 
many read the same number? How many more 
did Mary read than John? How many less than 
Billy did Katie read? Write the names on the 
blackboard with the number of pages read after 
each name. 

10. Make birthday books. Write in these books 
the names and the birthdays of all the children 
in the class. 

11. Make a list of the pupils’ names on the 
blackboard and the amount of money each has 
earned during the week. Find out: Who earned 
the most? Who earned the least? How many 
did not earn any? 

12. Make a list of articles that the children 
would like to buy. Put down the price of each 
article. How much will each pupil have to earn 
and save before he can buy the things that he 
wants? 

13. Compare the prices of the articles wanted 
by the children. Assuming that they wanted 
these articles, ask: How much more do the roller 
skates cost than the top? How much more does 
the book cost than the doll? How much more 
does the bottle of ink cost than the pencil? 

14, Make an attendance report. In the first 
column write the number of children belonging 
in the room; in the second column the number 
of those present in the mornng; in the third 
column the number of those present in the after- 
noon. Make a list of those tardy each day. At 
the end of the week find: How many were ab- 
sent in the mornings? How many absent in the 
afternoons? How many were tardy? 

15. On the way to school count the number of 
cars you see parked along the curb on your side 
of the street. Count the number of houses you 
pass. Count the number of stores. 
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Suggestive Story Problems 


These stories may be given to the children by 
the teacher. They may be written on the black- 
board or they may be read or told to the chil- 
dren. They can be worked out in various ways-—— 
with toothpicks, twigs, burnt matches, pieces of 
crayon, nuts, seeds, marbles, strips of paper. The 
stories may be typed and distributed to the chil- 
dren to be silently read and to be worked out. 
Exchange the cards when each child has finished 
his work, 

1. Ella brought 2 dozen daffodils to school. 
She gave half a dozen to Miss Baker, 9 to Miss 
Arnold, 3 to her friend Katie, 4 to Miss May, and 
{to Tom. How many did she give away? How 
many did she have left? 

Draw two dozen little daffodils standing in a 
row. 

2. The old white hen has 11 little chickens, 
the brown hen has 9, the red hen has 12, and the 
speckled hen has 8. How many little chickens 
have they all together? If 4 of them ran away, 
how many would be left? 

3. Minnie had 6 pussy willow twigs. One twig 
had 8 buds on it, one had 7, one had 10, one had 
9, one had 6, and one had 5. How many buds on 
the 6 twigs? 

Draw a twig of pussy willows and make as 
many buds on it as were on Minnie’s twig that 
had the most buds. 

4, Millie went to the florist’s to buy hyacinths. 
They cost 15 cents a pot. Millie bought a purple 
one, a pink one, and a white one. How much did 
she pay for them? 

Draw and color a picture of the three pots of 
hyacinths, 

5. George went to the fruit store and bought 


‘a dozen and a half bananas. How many bananas 


did he get? The fruit man told him they were 
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40 cents a dozen. How much did he pay for 
them? 

Draw and color a picture of the three pots of 
hyacinths, ; 

5. George went to the fruit store and bought 
a dozen and a half bananas. How many bananas 
did he get? The fruit man told him they were 
40 cents a dozen. How much did he pay for them? 

Draw or cut and color a dozen bananas. If 
they are cut, paste them together in a bunch and 
mount on a cardboard. Write or print under- 
neath them “Bananas, 40 cents a dozen.” 

6. Jessie’s mother was working at a church 
rummage sale and Jessie was helping her sort 
shoes. There were 28 shoes piled together in a 
corner and Jessie sorted them out and mated 
them. How many pairs of shoes were there in 
the pile? 

Draw a pair of high shoes with buttons on 
them; draw a pair of high brown shoes with 
laces in them; draw a pair of low shoes -with 
straps; draw a pair of slippers with buckles. 


PuPILs’ PROBLEMS 

Have the children make their own problems. 
Put a number of abstract combinations on the 
blackboard or on cards and from them have the 
children make their own stories. 

Abstract combinations: 

8-+-7, 14—6, 9—6, 14++9, 1% of 14, 34, 82, 
16-+14, 17—9, 64, 18—7, 2x65. 

1. “If Mary has 8 plants and she buys 7 more, 
she will have 15 plants.” 
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2. “Tom has 14 cents. He spent 6 cents for a 
quart of milk and had 8 cents left.” 

3. “A hen had 9 eggs in her nest. Six of the 
eggs hatched and there were 3 eggs left in the 
nest.” 

4. “On one shelf in the pantry there were 14 
cups and on the shelf below it there were 9 cups. 
There were 23 cups on the two shelves.” 

5. “Mary’s grandmother gave her a box con- 
taining 14 little cakes. She gave % of them to 
her brother Tom. She gave Tom 7 and had 7 for 
herself.” 

6. “In Frank’s yard there are 3 rows of little 
trees. In each row there are 4 trees. 34 is 12. 
There are 12 trees in Frank’s yard.” 

7. “Lily had 8 rabbits. Each rabbit has 2 
long ears. 28 is 16. Lily’s 8 rabbits have 16 
ears,” 

8. “May picked 2 bunches of dandelions. In 
one bunch there were 16 dandelions and in the 
other bunch there were 14 dandelions. 16 and 14 
make 30. May picked 30 dandelions.” 

9. “Mr. White had 17 pounds of nails in a bar- 
rel. He sold 9 pounds of them and had 8 pounds 
left.” 

10. “A farmer has 6 horses. Each horse 
wears 4 iron shoes. 6X4 is 24, The farmer’s 
6 horses have 24 iron shoes.” 

11. “There were 18 sparrows sitting on a 
fence. Seven of them flew away. This left 11 
of them still on the fence.” 

12. “Jack bought 2 red tablets. Each tablet 
cost 5 cents. He paid 10 cents for his 2 tablets.” 








Cut a circle of yellow for center of flower. 


cure two of the same size. Curl ends of leaves. 


leaves, center of flower and flower pot. 


A FASCINATING SEAT WORK DEVICE 


By Louise D. Tessin 


This is a very simple and fascinating cut paper problem for little fingers to make. 
Cut the flower from white, red, pink, or blue paper. Curl the petals with finger tips. 


Cut stem and leaves from green paper. The leaves should be cut from folded paper to se- 


Cut flower pot from folded brown or gray paper. 
Mount on black paper. Paste flower on first, applying paste to center only. Add stem and 
























































The Recipe for a Good Music Lesson 
By a School Visitor © 


A Music supervisor, who gave an especially 
gratifying lesson, secured from the children 
before the lesson a statement of their aims 
in singing. I wished, as I listened to the chil- 
dren’s prompt answers, that many young teach- 
ers who have to teach music without supervision 
or previous training might know as well as did 
these six-year-olds what are the ideals toward 
which to strive. 

“With what kind of voices shall we sing?” 
asked the teacher of music. 

“With light, sweet voices,” came the answer. 

“How shall you know how fast to sing?” 

“By watching your hand.” 

“How shall I know how fast to swing the baton, 
James?” 

“The tempo in singing,’ came the casual re- 
sponse, “should be about the same as it would be 
if we were talking the song.” 

“How can we be sure of all starting in the 
same key?” 

“We must listen carefully to your pitch pipe.” 

“We are now ready to sing. Remember that 
we have a guest to-day who probably does not 
know this song, and who would like to understand 
what it is all about.” 

The pitch pipe sounded, and the song was 
pitched properly in a high key where small 
voices should sing. The baton was raised; they 
were off. It was art, the singing of that simple, 
tuneful song; the work of a trained chorus. 
They watched the baton alertly, they retarded, 
and accelerated, sang louder or softer as the 
leader indicated; they enunciated distinctly; 
their tones were true. They sang in remarkably 
subdued voices as they had been trained to do; 
the tune was carried entirely by the children 
themselves, the leader not opening her lips; and 
they broke off exactly as the baton poised in mid- 
air on the last note. 

A new song was introduced. The teacher 
sang it all through, accompanying herself on the 
piano. Then, without accompaniment, she sang 
one line for the children. They gave it back to 
her, without help. A troublesome phrase was 
given by itself, repeated by the children. Never 
once did she sing with them or carry them 
through with the instrument. She was training 
their ears to hear; how accurately they heard, 
their response indicated. Thus she went through 
the song with them. To-morrow they might be 
able to give back two lines at a time—perhaps a 
stanza. Never was the piano used for accom- 
paniment except in singing well-known songs. 

Next came work in rhythm and time. “John 
and Mabel and Frances may play the drums,” 
they were told to their unbounded delight; 
“Harry and Isabelle, the bells; Thornton, the 
tambourine; and Ruth, the xylophone.” 

The band quickly assembled in a circle in the 
front of the room after getting their instru- 
ments from a cupboard. Another child was ap- 
pointed leader, and the instructor seated herself 
at the piano and played the introduction to “Jin- 
gle, Jingle, Ring the Bells.” The leader raised 
her baton, and the orchestra was ready. 

There was nothing irksome about this method 
of teaching time. Eyes snapped and danced with 
the joy of it. They played enthusiastically, yet 
not so loudly as to drown out the voices of the 
singers in the seats before them. Their time 
was excellent. It could be nothing but excellent 
when they were feeling it as they were; and in- 
dividual instruments came in properly with their 
individual tricks and quirks. 


They played through as much of their reper- - 


toire as lent itself fittingly to orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
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Primary Methods and Devices 


An Exciting Race 
By D. Mack 


bec pupils of a particular school were not in- 
terested in spelling. To various teachers who 
had tried to arouse their interest they seemed 
hopeless. However, they were interested in au- 
tomobiles. Many of the parents in the district 
owned cars, and the children of those who did 
not anticipated ownership in the near future. As 
cars whizzed past the school yard during inter- 
missions, the boys and girls designated them by 
make, and discussed the merits and demerits of 
each particular style and class. 

One day, an ancient model of one of the com- 
mon makes broke down, or rather refused to go, 
in front of our building. Permission was given 
some of the larger boys to help the driver of the 
stalled car, but much time was wasted in a seem- 
ingly useless effort. Finally, after the car had 
been pushed ahead about a block, the engine re- 
sponded with a satisfied purr, and the journey 
was resumed. 

Later in the day, when the spelling class played 
havoc with the assignment, the teacher said: “As 
spellers, most of you remind me of that ‘Tooner- 
ville Trolley’ that was out here in the street this 
morning. You simply have to be pushed, to get 
you anywhere in spelling. I wish I had a picture 
of that vehicle so that I could paste it at the top 
of this list of Spelling Failures.” 

Hurriedly a hand went up, and a boy said, “I 
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think I have a picture of that make of machine, 
and I’ll-bring -it-over before you leave the build- 
ing. And Miss Mack, will you put up a magazine 
picture of my favorite car on another list?” he 
asked. 

The teacher answered, “TI’ll be willing to try 
anything that anyone suggests to get some better 
work out of this class.” 

In a surprisingly short time after dismissal, 
Ralph and several of his classmates returned, 
bringing with them a gorgeous cut of the latest 
model of a superfine car; and behold, its anti- 
pode, a photograph of a dismantled “flivver,” 
which the boys hailed with shouts of mirth. 

Their mirth being contagious, the teacher en- 
tered into the spirit of the game. She sent one 
boy for a large square of paper and the paste. 
Another was given a sheet of common wrapping 
paper the same size as the sheet on which the 
score was to be kept, and he was to plan the most 
artistic and convenient score for the spelling 
records. 

The final result was very satisfactory. Across 
the top of the sheet were written the words, 
“What Is Your Speed?” Below were two col- 
umns of the pupils’ weekly averages, one headed 
by the good car’s picture and one by the picture 
of the wreck. 

After the boys had arranged the score sheet to 
suit their taste, they put it up in a prominent 
place. Then each went to his desk, got his spell- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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John James Audubon—Bird Lover 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Betsy Hill 














OHN JAMES gave his cap a careless helper on a fishing boat, he rose to com- visit to these estates he married a woman 
toss to the floor, but he set down the mand trade vessels, to own property in of Spanish descent. After her death, the 
little basket on his arm as if it held a France and Santo Domingo, and to become boy John James had to say good-by to the 
queen’s jewels. It was, indeed, filled an admiral in the French navy. He also mocking birds and orange trees of Louis- 
with treasures in the eyes of this little boy. owned property in America, While on a_ iana and cross the ocean with his sister 


He lifted them out one by one 
—a last year’s bird’s nest, a 
curious bit of lichen, some 
smooth round pebbles, and a 
gay red flower. The basket 
that had gone forth that morn- 
ing bulging with crusty rolls 
and sweet cakes had come 
back bringing treasures of the 
open. ° 

With shining eyes, John 
James fingered each object 
and found a place for it in his 
room, among other bits from 
the outdoor world. So ab- 
sorbed was he with his pre- 
cious new possessions, that he 
did not even hear his sister 
Rosa practicing her scales be- 
low or remember that his vio- 
lin had been untouched and 
stringless for weeks. 

This boy was to go through 
life in much the same way that 
he spent his childhood days. 
His great love for nature, es- 
pecially for birds, was always 
his chief interest. In his 
Louisiana home he _ passed 
many an entire day lying mo- 
tionless under an orange tree 
while he watched a mocking 
bird. Later, when he lived in 
France, he made new bird 
friends. This boy, John James 
Fougere Audubon, became an 
artist-naturalist, who was fa- 
mous for his remarkable paint- 
ings of the birds of America. 

His father, one of the twen- 
ty-one children of a poor 
French fisherman, had been 
Sent out into the world to seek 
his fortune at the age of twelve 
years. Beginning as a boy 
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John James Audubon 


Who as a boy would lie all day under a tree watching a bird. 
Who began to paint birds when he was fifteen years old. 


Who painted and described over five hundred birds of America. 


Who worked very hard to have his paintings and bird stories 
published for others to enjoy. 


Rosa, for a new home in 
Nantes, France. 

Like so many men who have 
had to educate themselves, Au- 
dubon’s father wished his son 
to have the best of teachers, 
and planned to have him 
taught mathematics, geog- 
raphy, fencing, music, and 
dancing. The famous French 
artist, David, taught him to 
sketch. It was the father’s 
hope that John James would 
follow in his footsteps and en- 
ter .the French navy, or be- 
come an engineer, 

When the elder Audubon 
went back to America to look 
after his interests there, he 
left the two children in the 
care of a new mother. She 
was very kind and indulgent 
but not very wise. She called 
John James the handsomest 
boy in France and dressed him 
in the finest of clothes. John 
James had all the spending 
money that he wanted and was 
allowed to do exactly as he 
pleased. 

He spent most of his time 
roaming the woods with other 
boys, or watching the birds. 
When his father came back 
from America, he praised John 
James heartily for his fine col- 
lection of specimens, but he 
was very much displeased that 
his studies had been neglected. 
He took him to Rochefort, 
where he could keep an eye 
upon his work. 

After that John James at- 
tended to his studies, but all 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Picture Study—‘“Spring” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


=a NTON MAUVE, the artist who 
| painted “Spring,” was born 
! in Holland in 1838. His fa- 
ther was a minister and did 
not like the idea of Anton’s 
becoming an artist. The boy 
promised his father that he 
would study to become a 
drawing tine so as to be sure of making 
a living. When his father finally agreed to 
this plan, Anton began to work harder than 
ever and soon went to Amsterdam for fur- 
ther study. He did not like the academic 
form of teaching that he received and really 
gained most of his good ideas in art from 
friends and by constantly sketching outdoors. 
So well did the young Dutch artist portray 
the spirit of Holland that he was soon win- 
ning medals. He loved to use such poetic 
colors as soft grays, light blues, and greens. 
His paintings are full of atmosphere. Like 
Millet, Mauve has helped us gain a better 
love and understanding of peasant life. 
The painting, “Spring,” is a very restful 
one. As we look at the quiet scene of the 
shepherd and his little flock in the green field, 
away from the bustle and noise of the cities, 
we find ourselves wishing that we were able 
to be there for a while. We can tell that the 
sheep have not been grazing long by the busy 
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fields. 


The grass and flowers in the foreground of 


F you are fond 
of outdoor pic- 
be sure to admire 
“Spring,” painted 
by Anton Mauve. 


Nearly all of us like to watch sheep grazing 
and to see the little lambs running around the 


Questions to Answer 


What time of year is shown in this 
painting? How can you tell? What 
are the sheep doing? Who is taking 
care of them? Why does he stand 
in front of the flock? 


Do you think that the dog is of 
any help to the shepherd? Have you 
ever seen a flock of sheep with a shep- 
herd dog? How did the dog help 
guard the sheep? 


What other things can you see in 
this scene besides the sheep, shep- 
herd, and dog? Do you like the row 
of trees? Can you see the farmhouse? 
Who do you think lives there? 


Who painted this picture? Do you 
think that it is a restful one? Where 
does the original of this painting 
hang? 


manner in which each one is cropping the 
grass. So that they will travel slowly and 
cut the grass short as they go, the shepherd 


“SPRING” 


tures you will 


along. 


trees, we can see a farmhouse. 
sheep have grazed all day and the sun is set- 





Close to his master stands the faithful shep- 
herd dog, head cocked to one side, ready to 
help whenever he is needed. The shepherd 
keeps his sheep from traveling too fast by 
walking in front of them. 
will be sure to eat all the grass as they go 


Far off in the distance, at the right of the 


stands before them ready to stop any over- 
anxious sheep who tries to stray ahead. The 
shepherd dog is by his master’s side, ready 
and willing to help. Such dogs are of 
great assistance to shepherds and seem to 
take much pleasure in their work. They 
are very intelligent animals. 

As you study this picture you will notice 
that Mauve has carefully avoided any curves 
or loops in the main lines of his composition. 
The long lateral lines of the distant back- 
ground, the horizontal panel made by the 
grazing sheep and the line of the shepherd’s 
crook, all help to give restfulness to the pic- 
ture. Then to add strength to this composi- 
tion and to connect the figures in the fore- 
ground with the background, the artist has 
put in the row of tall, slender trees on the 
right. The little sketch helps to explain this. 

Mauve painted in a manner somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of our modern “impressionistic” 
artists. Unlike many artists of his time, he 
did not attempt to paint every detail, but 
left something to the imagination. This is 
very evident in the way that he has sketched 
the flock of sheep. While those in the fore- 
ground are quite clear, the others have just 
been indicated. Anton Mauve’s tendency to 
paint only the essential parts of his scenes 


(Continued on page 89) 


In this way they 


When the 
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this scene tell us that it is spring. We can 
almost feel the freshness of the fine spring air. 
An old shepherd is just starting out for the day 
with his little flock of sheep. We know that 
he is greatly interested in them and that he 
is watching them carefully, even though we 


cannot see his face. 








ting, the shepherd and his dog will round up . 


all the stray sheep and return to the farm- 
house. Then the sheep will snuggle down 
for a good night’s rest, and the shepherd dog 
will sit by his master’s chair. 


The original of this painting hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Spring” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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ERBERT BOSTWICK admired the beau- 

tiful stained glass windows of a church 

near the home of his uncle, whom he was 

visiting. The uncle was pleased to no- 
tice the boy’s interest, and asked him whether he 
would like to visit a glass factory. Herbert was 
eager to go. 

As they entered a glass manufacturing plant, 
they were met by the superintendent, Mr. 
Brown. He took them to a room where the sand 
that is used in making glass was being washed. 

“It is necessary,” Mr. Brown said, “that the 
sand should be free from impurities. After the 
washing has removed as many of the impurities 
as possible, the sand is heated over flames to 
take out the moisture and organic matter. 

“In another room men may be seen sifting the 
cooled sand through fine copper gauze. After it 
it is weighed, it is ready to be stored near the 
mixing rooms.” 

When the visitors reached these rooms, they 
found workmen mixing some materials in a large 
rectangular box. 

“We call this a batch,” said Mr. Brown. “It 





Shoveling the Raw Material into a Furnace 


consists of sand, soda, lime, and pieces of glass. 
The composition of the batch varies.” 

“Why do they add the broken glass?” asked 
Herbert. 

“A certain amount of this is added to break up 
objectional materials and to make others melt 
sooner. We call the broken glass cullet. 

“Decolorizers are added when needed. Manga- 
nese is generally used for this purpose.” 

“What are decolorizers?” questioned Herbert. 

“Decolorizers are mixtures used to neutralize 
or subdue the objectionable colors found even in 
the purest sands,” explained Mr. Brown. 

“By the way, how is glass colored?” asked the 
boy’s uncle. 

“Most colored glass is made by adding the col- 
or directly to the molten glass. For stained 
glass, the colors are applied with a brush and 
are ‘fixed’ by firing in a kiln. 

“After the materials are thoroughly mixed, 
the batch is put into barrels and taken to the 
furnace room,” Mr. Brown continued. “There 
are two types of furnaces, the tank and the pot. 








Plate Glass Cooling on Table After Rolling 


We use the tank furnaces, and, as you see, they 
are heated by gas.” . 

“About how large are those tanks?” inquired 
Herbert. 

“Our tanks are about seventy-five feet long, 
sixteen feet wide, and three feet deep,” replied 
the superintendent. “At one end the raw mate- 
rials are put in and at the other, where the heat 
is not so great, the molten glass is taken out. It 
must be cool enough to be ‘sticky’ before it is 
ready to be used.” 

“Oh, Uncle Tom, see how the glass on these 
steel tables is being flattened by the rollers!” 
exclaimed Herbert. 

“This is plate glass,” said Mr. Brown. ‘When 
a sheet of plate glass has been rolled, it is put 
into an annealing oven, where it must stay for a 
number of hours. Then, after considerable pol- 
ishing, looking over for defects, and cleaning, 
the glass is ready to be packed for shipment.” 

In the course of their progress through the 
factory, Herbert and his uncle saw some men 
who were blowing glass. They took up lumps of 
the molten glass on the ends of long iron blow- 
pipes. Placing their mouths on the other ends, 
they blew through the pipes, forming large bub- 
bles. When they wished to increase the size of 
the article being made, they dipped it into the 





Bottles Coming From Annealing Oven on 
Endless Conveyor 








molten glass again and blew it larger. The glass 
objects were gradually formed on the ends of the 
blowpipes. 

“All of the best English glass is made in this 
way, and is finished by hand,” explained Mr. 
Brown. 

“Most glass blowing is now done by means of 
compressed air,” he continued. “Window glass 
and certain other glass articles are first made as 
hollow cylinders. In later operations they are 
cut and flattened into panes of glass or shaped 
into various other articles. 

“Most ordinary glass is made by pressing, as 
you see it done in here.” 

The superintendent led his callers into a room 
where men were cutting melted glass from their 
dipping rods and were putting it into iron molds 
of various shapes. Some of these molds con- 
tained designs and ornaments, and a workman 
explained to Herbert that it was in this way that 
the elaborate designs so often seen on glassware 
were imprinted. Herbert noticed that one of the 
men put a lever, which he called a plunger, into 





Sheet Glass is First Made Round 


each mold of glass, hollowing it out in the de- 
sired shape. 

Mr. Brown stated that some of the other meth- 
ods used in decorating glass were chipping, em- 
bossing, etching, and cutting. These finer kinds 
of glassware were not made in his factory. 

“How do you put the handles on glass sugar 
bowls?” Herbert asked. 

“TI can answer that question,” said Uncle Tom. 
“The dishes having handles are made in two 
pieces, and the handles are pressed on the dish 
while the glass is still hot. When it cools, the 
dish and handle are a solid piece.” 

Upon reaching the annealing room, Mr. Brown 
explained that the glass had to go through the 
process of gradual cooling to prevent it from 
breaking when exposed to sudden changes of 
temperature. ' 

“We call this huge arched tunnel, which 1s 
forty-four feet long, a leer,” Mr. Brown said in 
anticipation of Herbert’s question. “You see 
the ends are open, and the temperature gradu- 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Handy Articles for Kitchen and Laundry 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 





Photograph 1—A Scrim Lettuce Bag 


ESCRIPTIONS are here given for 

a few of the many practical articles 

for the kitchen and laundry which 

can be made quickly and with very 
little expense for materials. 

Bags for dust cloths, balls of string, 
corks, clothespins, and so on, help to keep 
these articles in order, and are a great con- 
venience if shelf room is limited. Cre- 
tonne, denim, oilcloth, and gingham are 
among the materials which are appropriate 
for kitchen bags. 


LETTUCE Bacs 
Lettuce will stay much crisper if it is 
lightly sprinkled with cold water and slipped 
into a thin bag before it is placed in the 
ice box. Photograph 1 shows such a bag 
made of scrim. Cheesecloth or any thin, 
soft cotton material may be used. 
This bag was made by folding in the mid- 
dle a piece of scrim 30 inches by 14 inches, 


Photograph 3—A Square Holder 


with the fold at the bottom. The sides were 
sewed with a French seam. At the top a 
one-inch hem was made. One-half inch 
from the upper edge of the hem is a row of 
stitching. This makes a run for the narrow 
cotton tape. The slits in the run, through 
which the tape extends, were worked with 
buttonhole stitch, using No. 40 thread. 

The word “Lettuce” may be written or 
printed on the bag with a soft lead pencil; 
then outlined with either chain stitch or out- 
line stitch. 


HOLDERS 

Photograph 2 shows two crocheted holders 
made of white carpet warp. They are sewed 
to the ends of a piece of tape. The large 
safety pin in the middle of the tape is used 
to fasten it to the belt of the dress or apron. 
Single crochet stitch, shell stitch, or any 
stitch which gives a firm, tight surface may 
be used for these squares. If you wish the 
holders to be thicker, sew two squares to- 
gether after they are crocheted, and finish 
with a simple edge. 

To make cloth holders, cut a square of 
cotton batting a little smaller than you wish 




































Photograph 2<-Two Crocheted Holders 
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Photograph 4—An Oblong Holder 





the holder. Cut two squares of cloth for the 
cover, allowing 14, inch on each side of the 
square for a hem. Crease the edges; place 
the batting between the squares. Baste the 
edges together and sew with a row of over- 
handing stitches, working from right to left. 
Turn the work. Make a second row of over- 
handing, placing each stitch of this row over 
a stitch of the first row to form cross- 
stitches. 
DECORATIVE HOLDERS 

Photographs 3 and 4 show two decorative 
holders, such as one may wish to use when 
cooking with a chafing dish. They are made 
of gingham which is woven in small squares. 
These squares are used as the basis of the 


(Continued on page 93) 


























Photograph 5—Clothespin Bag 
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The Chipping Sparrow 


“Comes the small busy sparrow, primed with glee. .” 
—Archibald Lampton 
PRIL brings our smallest sparrow, our 
beloved chippy. He has wintered in the 
region that lies between the middle states 
of North America and eastern Mexico, 
and very soon he and his mate will be busy build- 
ing their nest. The chipping sparrow breeds 
throughout its entire range, which is the eastern 
portion of temperate United States, west to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

This sparrow is, perhaps, the most domestic 
bird we have; it is a cheerful and useful little 
neighbor. The vine-clad fences and porches of 
our habitations appeal to it as a place of resi- 
dence, but it finds pleasure, too, in pastures and 
cultivated farms. Its pretty and modest ways 
endear it to us all. It pays us the great compli- 
ment of extending to us its unbounded confidence, 
visiting our doorsteps to glean its breakfast of 
“-rumbs. At one time it was common in our 
city parks, but that was before the advent of the 
English sparrow. This bird attacks the little 
chippy usually while it is seeking food and nest- 
ing materials, and sometimes mortally wounds it. 

This pretty visitor is always exceedingly busy. 
As two broods are raised each season, a pair of 
chipping sparrows must work incessantly to keep 
their young fed. Moreover, they must have hair 
to line their nest—long hair from the tails of 
horses and cows—and time is required to collect 
enough. Nests have been found made entirely of 
hair, but usually the outside is of rootlets and 
fine grass. Unfortunately, these long hairs have 
frequently caused the death of both the old and 
young birds. When the ends of the hairs have 
not been woven into the lining, but protrude sev- 
eral inches, they form regular snares in which 
the birds are sometimes entangled. You could 
not possibly mistake this nest for that of any 
other bird, so distinctive does the lining make 
it. The chippy is even called “hairbird” by some 
people on account of the structure of its nest. 

The tiny nest, which is shallow, is usually situ- 
ated in a vine some ten or fifteen feet from the 
ground. It is begun before the foliage is fully 
developed, but later in the season it is well hidden 
and not so easy to find. Sometimes the bird re- 
turns the next year to build upon the same site. 

The chipping sparrow is five inches long, which 
is about an inch smaller than the English 
sparrow. It is slenderer than its English 
cousin. Its most distinctive mark is its 
reddish-brown crown. Its brown back is 
streaked with a darker brown. Its tiny 
forehead is black, and there is a gray 
streak over the eye with a black stripe 
running through it. The iris is brown. 
The chippy has gray cheeks, and a pale 
gray, unspotted breast. Its two white 
wing bars are not especially striking. Its 
black bill is fitted for seed-eating as well 
as for picking up animal food. The fe- 
male is like the male, but the reddish 
crown is not so extensive. The plumage 
of the youngsters is streaked, and they 
lack the reddish crown and black forehead 
the first season. The parents lose the black 
feathers of their foreheads and the rusty 
feathers of their caps in the fall. The new 
feathers have a streaked appearance. The 
bill is slender and cone-shaped and all 
black in winter. The lower mandible is 
flesh-colored in summer. The rather long 
and pointed wings are edged with bright 
chestnut; and the blackish tail is deeply 
forked and broad-feathered. 

The female does most of the work dur- 
ing incubation, but the male relieves her 
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Photograph by Dr. A, H. Cordier, Kansas City, Mo. 





Chipping Sparrow at Nest 




















Blackboard Reading Lesson 


The chipping sparrow, often called 
“chippy,” is the smallest of its family. 

The chippy has brown feathers streaked 
with a darker brown. 

There are some black feathers in its tail 
and forehead, and it wears a reddish- 
brown cap. 

The chipping sparrow is one of our most 
domestic birds. 

Southern United States and eastern 
Mexico are the favorite winter homes 
of the chippy. 


It travels North in April. 


The chippy builds its nest of rootlets 
and fine grass, interwoven with long 
animal hairs. 

The eggs are greenish-blue, and there 
are from three to five in number. 

The chippy eats the seeds of weeds and 
grasses. 

It also feeds on worms and insects that 
injure our vegetation. 


We should protect this busy little bird. 
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Photograph by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 





Young Chipping Sparrows 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


at times; moreover, he often brings her some 
dainty tidbit while she is sitting. She lays from 
three to five blue eggs, slightly tinged with green, 
with scrawled markings of purplish brown 
around the larger end. 

The parents feed the nestlings with animal 
food; after they leave the nest they are also 
given crumbs. The patient and loving parents 
carefully teach the young birds to forage and 
care for themselves, though it must be admitted 
that the young follow their tired father and 
mother about, clamoring for food, long after they 
are perfectly able to feed themselves. However, 
the old birds are very devoted and do not forsake 
their children, who remain within hearing and 
reach of their parents until the family departs 
for the south in the fall. 

The single syllable chip is the chippy’s call 
note; and when this is rapidly repeated for sev- 
eral seconds it constitutes the song. The chip- 
ping sparrow performs in this way the livelong 
day, starting the morning chorus even before the 
robin begins its lay. It usually sings on the 
ground at dawn, but later you will see it on a 
conspicuous branch, throwing up its tiny head 
and fluttering its wee throat. It seems to sing 
more frequently in July. It may be heard then 
at all times of the day, and even at night if it is 
restless. Its high, shrill notes often become 
monotonous. 

Although the chippinz sparrow’s food is thir- 
ty-eight per cent insects, it also \eats the seeds of 
undesirable grasses and weeds. Every day in 
spring and summer the chippy rids us of large 
numbers of cutworms, leaf hoppers, caterpillars, 
beet-leaf miners, and grasshoppers, and it does 
its utmost to destroy such pests as the gypsy and 
brown-tailed moths. It flies from its perch after 
insects, just like a flycatcher, and it gleans its 
food from bark and foliage, and picks up insects 
from the ground. The chippy is our most in- 
sectivorous sparrow, and it would be difficult to 
estimate the good it does. 

Among the chippy’s other names are little 
house sparrow, hair sparrow, and its scientific 
name is Spizella socialis. It has a western rela- 
tive called the clay-colored sparrow, which closely 
resembles an immature chippy, and which is 
found over western North America, from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Coast. 

The chipping sparrow is a finch, and be- 
longs in the largest family of North 
American birds—the Fringillide. It is 
not regarded as a strictly migratory bird 
because it lives on vegetable as well as on 
animal food. Although it is not obliged 
to go away on account of food shortage, it 
usually leaves for the southland late in 
October. 


Questions to Answer 


How does the chippy compare in size with 

’ the rest of its family? 

What are the colors of the chipping spar- 
row’s feathers? 

What is the chippy’s call note? 

Is the chippy a friendly bird? 

Where may we often see this bird? 

Where does it spend its winters? 

Where does the chippy build its nest? 

Of what is the nest made? 

Describe the eggs of the chipping sparrow. 

What does this useful bird eat? 


Do you think that you would like to have 
some chipping sparrows living in your 
garden? Why? ~— 
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Design for an April Calendar 


An enlarged copy of this calendar may be drawn on the blackboard, using bright colored crayons 
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DRINKING STATION 

PETS, especially cats and dogs, that live in 

the house are often punished for jumping 
into the kitchen sink. They would not do this 
if drinking water was provided for them in 
some corner on the floor. A pan or a dish set 
on the floor is not very attractive but if 
placed in this little drinking station it cannot 
easily be tipped over and is always out of 
sight. The little drinking station itself will 
attract the attention of every visitor. 

The drinking station requires two pieces of 
wood. Select soft wood so that you can form 
it easily. The base is 34 inch thick, 434 inch- 
es wide, and 5 inches long. Locate the cen- 
ter as indicated on the drawing, and from this 
center lay out the circle which bounds the sec- 


tion to be cut out, thus making the hole to re- 
ceive the dish. To remove this section, first 
bore a hole near the line, insert the coping 
saw blade in the hole, and saw to line. Do not 
force the saw because this is quite a thick 
piece of wood to be sawed with a fine saw. 

The piece for the kitten design is 14 inch 
thick, 61% inches wide, and 8 inches long. 
Lay out the 1%4 inch squares and sketch in the 
design of the kitten. Saw to line with the 
coping saw and sandpaper the edges. This 
part is to be fastened to the base with 1-inch 
wire brads. 

Paint the project white. It will require two 
or three coats to produce a good job. Then 
draw the features, etc., with black paint. A 
little color will add to the attractiveness of the 


Drinking Station and Feeding Stool for Pets 


By FRANK Il. 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Deiroit 


kitten. If you cannot copy a drawing well, 
make a pattern on a piece of tissue paper and 
you will be able to transfer the lines to the 
painted model. 

FEEDING STOOL - 

Animals kept in pens and even those that 
are fed in the house often upset dishes of food 
by pushing the dishes with their feet. To pre- 
vent the dishes from being upset make the 
little feeding stool to fit the dish or pan. A 
small aluminum or agate pan is desirable for 
feeding pets because neither material rusts. 

The feeding stool also may be made of soft 
wood. It requires four parts: two legs and 
two slats for the top. With a rule and a pencil 
compass lay out the design for the legs on a 

(Continued on page 93) 
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JIMMY ELF an& HIS PET BIRD 


I know you will like to make these paper cut-outs afte how 
easy theyare They can be used for Siace Cards and. Lnvitations Y) 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred—XII 


Suggestions to Teachers 

N teaching children punctuality we are apt 

to stress the matter of tardiness—sometimes 

to overstress it, I am inclined to think. Too 

often children come to think of tardiness as 
little less than a crime, and will go back home and 
miss a half-day rather than come in late. We are 
prone to give the impression that there is no ex- 
cuse for tardiness. There very often is excuse, 
and no child should be afraid that his teacher 
will not use reason in judging him. It is a pity, 
for instance, for him to come to school weeping 
and trembling when some tangle of traffic has 
prevented his arriving on time. The children 
who come from homes where there are no clocks, 
or where clocks are never right, or where parents 
do not rise early enough to get their children 
off to school in due time, are deserving of sympa- 
thy rather than of punishment. 

It often happens, too, that the child who least 
needs admonition to be punctual is most anxious. 
I have in mind a little girl whose nerves are 
aflutter from the time she rises at six-thirty un- 
til she leaves for school at eight-forty—and the 
rest of the family is not exactly comfortable dur- 
ing that period. She is being cured of her need- 
less anxiety by being assured that the family do 
not want her to be late any more than they 
want her to stand out in the cold for an hour or 
so until the janitor opens the doors. By being 
taught to tell time so that she will know when 
she should leave for school, and by being allowed 
to wear a watch to school to time herself as she 
walks, she is being cured of feeling that her fly- 
ing steps are not keeping up with the flying min- 
utes. No doubt many parents have similar ex- 
periences. 

While, of course, we should seek earnestly to 
prevent tardiness, it seems to me that there are 
other matters of promptness which should be em- 
phasized as strongly in the schoolroom. To me 
it is as important that children go home promptly 
as that they come to school promptly. 

Have you ever noticed that running one class 
overtime, perhaps only for a few minutes, throws 
you off schedule for a whole day? The children 
notice this, too. They should notice it. The 
spirit of the schoolroom should impress lastingly 
upon them that punctuality is the hinge of busi- 
ness. Let us emphasize despatch in routine, es- 
sential alike in the business world and in the 
home life we are preparing them to enter. In 
one orderly schoolroom the teacher never had to 
call a class; the class were always there, books in 
hand, ready to slip into the chairs as soon as 
they were vacated by the dismissed class. The 
teacher never had requested this of them, nor 
suggested it. The children had come to know 
quite unconsciously that the teacher was as reg- 
ular as the clock they watched. She would not 
keep them waiting, nor would they keep her wait- 
ing. Let us emphasize prompt response to gongs, 
promptness in settling debts incurred in the 
school world, prompt obedience, and the evils of 
procrastination. 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to pupils by the teacher) 


“WaIT-A-MINUTE” 

Most boys have a nickname; but few of them 
have as unusual a one as David Ames had at one 
time. There was a time when all his pals called 
him “Wait-a-Minute”; and the reason they gave 
him this name was because he said it so much, It 
was just a habit, which he formed after his birth- 
day one year. His mind and hands were always 


PROMPTNESS 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


so busy at this time with his marvellous new toys 
that he could not bear to leave them. That was 
the year he received his two engines and the set 
of tools he had wanted so much. It seemed to 
him that always when his engine was pulling the 
train upgrade in fine shape, or he was working 
on the airplane he was making, somebody would 
call him. So he fell into the way of answer- 
ing, “Wait a minute,” and the habit grew. After 
a time David was saying “Wait a minute” with- 
out knowing it, and often without meaning it. 

One day at school Miss Rose asked him what a 
robin ate and he answered promptly, “Wait a 
minute.” He meant that he wanted to think, but 
the answer sounded queer, and the boys and girls 
laughed. Still, it didn’t break the habit. 

Another afternoon at a motion picture theatre 
David had read halfway through a long caption on 
the screen when it started to disappear. “Oh, 
wait a minute!” David called involuntarily, and 
everybody around him laughed. Even that did 
not break the habit. 

It was his experience with a clam which fas- 
tened his nickname to him. David and four or 
five boys and girls were on their way to a 
party one afternoon. It was to be at the summer 
home of a friend who lived across the bay. They 
had left the trolley and were walking along the 
smooth, hard-packed sand, looking for clams. 
The tide was coming in, but they kept just out 
of reach of the waves. David saw one huge old 
clam roll out with a receding wave, and stop. He 
raced after it, the sand holding up his light 
weight, and stood, fascinated, watching the clam 
burrow into the sand. He watched too long, for 
the next wave was upon him suddenly. “Oh, wait 
a minute!” David cried. Of course the waters 
did not wait. They washed over him, and his 
spick-and-span white suit was drenched. His 
present, wrapped in tissue paper, was limp and 
ruined. The boys and girls laughed, and David 
laughed, too, to think how he had cried “Wait a 
minute!” to the rolling ocean. After that his 
friends called him “Wait-a-Minute,” not unkindly 
for they all liked David Ames, but teasingly. 

“<‘Time and tide wait for no man,’ son,” Mr. 
Ames quoted when told of the experience. Per- 
haps David thought they would, for he continued 
still to say “Wait a minute.” His mother sighed 
in despair. 

“I suppose it will take a stiff lesson to break 
the habit,” his father said, as David forgot again 
and again. 

One day not long after this, David was in his 
workshop completing one of the wings of his air- 
plane. His mind was on that far-off day when 
he should be a pilot, like Uncle Pete whose com- 
mercial plane went over their town regularly. 
Uncle Pete had promised to take him up some- 
time. 

“David, come here, quickly!” called his moth- 
er’s voice. 

“All right, Mother,” David answered pleasant- 
ly. “Wait just a minute.” 

He thought, “Well, I can’t lay the wing down 
till I have finished this bit of carving; it will be 
but a minute’s work.” Yet it was such interest- 
ing work that his mother’s call slipped his mind. 
The instant he remembered, he hurried out to 
the porch. 

“What was it, Mother?” 

She looked up from her reading. 
now, son.” 

“Why did you call me?” 

“Oh, your Uncle Pete was here. He had to 
make a forced landing just outside town, and he 
hurried up in a taxi to see if you could go with 


“Nothing 


him on his trip this time. He went back at once.” 

“Oh-—oh—OH!” David’s voice was full of 
tears. “But why did you let him go off without 
me?” 

“He couldn’t ‘wait a minute,’ dear. He is run- 
ning on schedule time. You know he is an army 
man, and trained to punctuality.” 

“Mother! You would have let me go!” 

“Of course. I asked vou to come quickly, 
didn’t I?” 

David had his mother by the hand, suddenly, 
pulling her to her feet. Hurry, Mother! Take 
me out there in the car. Perhaps his plane isn’t 
ready, and I can be in time!” 

Mother was willing enough. Perhaps this les- 
son had been almost as hard upon her as upon 
David. They jumped into the car which stood in 
the drive, and Mother drove it as fast as the law 
allowed. David sat perched on the edge of the 
seat, his foot held as if pressing the accelerator, 
every muscle straining to hurry the laggard 
motor car. 

Just before they reached the edge of town they 
heard the roar of a powerful engine; then a great 
bird-like object rose magnificently into the air. 

David bit his quivering lip. “Oh!” he cried. 
“If we had been just a minute sooner! A min- 
ute!” 

They do not call David Ames “Wait-a-Minute” 
any longer. It wouldn’t be appropriate to call 
him by a name which doesn’t fit, would it? 


Conversation 


“Have you ever heard of a boy or girl who 
dawdled through his dressing; whose mother con- 
tinually had to call, ‘Hurry, dear!’ until she was 
almost worn out with the ordeal of getting him to 
dress himself? Such a child is usually slow about 
coming to his meals when called, and in other 
ways makes himself a household nuisance. What 
is wrong about such conduct? The child is not 
being considerate of other people in the home, 
but is selfishly making everybody wait upon him. 

“Why are you urged to go to school on time? 
To respond immediately to the gong? Why are 
we so careful not to allow our reading class to 
run overtime? If business is to be carried on 
successfully here, we cannot encroach upon each 
other’s time, can we? ‘Tell us another story!’ 
you often beg; but if I take five minutes for an- 
other story, the next class is cheated out of five 
minutes—for your pleasure. 

“Do you know somebody who is never ready to 
go on time, for whom you always have to wait? 
Would you care to have anybody feel as impa- 
tient with you as you do with that person? Why 
is it rude to be late at church, or at a concert or 
lecture? People who are habitually late are al- 
ways causing someone inconvenience or displeas- 
ure. The ‘late habit’ wouldn’t matter if you were 
the only person in the world, or if your move- 
ments did not affect others, but since we are 
closely related to others in all our affairs of busi- 
ness and pleasure, it is a discourtesy to be late. 
A thoroughbred will be prompt if possible. 

“Often lateness means something more serious 
than discourtesy, too. Have you ever traveled on 
a train which was delayed and so not only ran 
behind its own schedule but threw other trains 
off schedule so that hundreds of people were made 
late and perhaps seriously inconvenienced’ 
Sometimes, too, when trains are not on time cv!- 
lisions and serious accidents occur. 

“Let us train ourselves, then, in all matters, 
great or small, to follow this rule which I write 
upon the blackboard: Be on time. Almost al- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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English Lessons Based on Early 
Spring Flowers 
By Olive E. Winship 


HIS group of supplementary English lessons 

is peculiarly adapted to springtime review, 
when woods and hillsides and stream banks in- 
vite us to post-winter rambles. The lesson to be 
prepared gives an additional reason for lingering 
in the out-of-doors. Pupils may take the ques- 
tions with them to the woods. They will find 
much pleasure, some knowledge, and a supply of 
material for English work when looking for the 
early spring blossoms. 


SUBJECTS AND PREDICATES 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit— 
Ex.—‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit, or Indian Turnip, is 
found in moist woods.” 

1. Select subject and predicate verb. 

2. Give syntax of Indian Turnip. 

3. Using the same thought, change the sen- 
tence so that we shall be the subject of the 
verb may find. 

4, In number 3 what is the syntax of Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit? 

5. Select from second column suitable predi- 
cates for the subjects in the first column. 
Add other descriptive words: 


spathe are spread shelteringly 
spadix are large and solid 
roots is light green or maroon 
leaves may bear both pistillate and 
staminate flowers 
Trillium— 
Ex.—“The common name of Trillium is Wake 
Robin.” 


1. With the same thought change so that Wake 
Robin is the subject; so that Trillium is the 
subject. Underscore verb in your recon- 
structed sentence. 


(a) Use as subjects: 
Three petals. 
Three sepals. 
Three leaves. 

(b) Use same groups in reversed order, 
starting each sentence by use of the 
expletive There. 

3. Use as verbs: 
bloom, grow, has, flowers. 

Wild Columbine— 

1. Use as subjects: 
stem, flowers, humming birds, nectar, 
Columbine. 

2. Use as predicates: 
attracts butterflies. 
is an early plant. 
is slender and branching. 
are heavy. 
is secreted. 

3. Where needed in the above sentences, add 
the following expressions: wiry and 
graceful, woodland plant, in the base, 
graceful and beautiful, rocky woodlands, 
causes them to nod. 


Hepatica— 


1. 


Use the following words in one sentence, the 
italicized word to be the subject: beau- 
tiful, Hepatica, first, flowers, appears. 


2. Change the above so that the first shall be 


3. 


used as the subject. 
Give brief descriptive sentences using the 

following: 

(a) stems, covered, fuzzy hairs. 

(b) leaves, coarse, three-lobed, smooth- 
edged. 

(c) blossoms, single, end of scope. 

(d) blossom—tell size, color, and number 
of sepals. 


MODIFIERS 


Mandrake— 
Fill blanks with suitable adjectives: 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 





mandrake is common in 
woods or in ground. 

stalk branches into 
leaves. 

A flower hangs from the 
joint of the leaves. 
The flower has petals and 
stamens. 

The 
































shaped and of a 





fruit is 
color. 








Dutchman’s Breeches— 
Ex.—“This peculiarly flowered herb belongs to 


i. 


2. 


3. 


the Fumitory family, a family of delicate 
smooth plants with watery juices and com- 
pound, dissected leaves.” 
Select in the above sentence six descriptive 
adjectives and two adjective phrases. 
Which of those adjectives are verbal in 
form? Use them as verbs. 

Choose suitable modifiers for these words 
as applied to this particular flower: 
leaves, flower, stalk, raceme, sac. 


Pink Azalea— 
Select from column a the suitable modifier for 


each word in column b. 


a b 
wild swamps 
beautiful woods 
pink corolla 
fragrant shrubs 
open blossoms 
damp flowers 
long colors 


Mountain Laurel— 
Couple the following as in above exercise: 


alternately leaves 
peculiarly clusters 
glossy green corolla 
dense arranged 
bowl-shaped stems 
sticky shaped 
poisonous juices 


After fitting the groups use them in descrip- 
tive sentences. 
Wintergreen— 

Use these phrases in sentences: 


at the top, on slender leaves, beneath the 
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leaves, during the summer, of the reddish 
stem, of deep shining green, to the taste. 


Arbutus— 
1. Choose suitable complements for: 


Arbutus is ———— 

The stems are ——— 
The leaves are ———- 
The flowers are ——— 
They have 





2. Use as adverbial modifiers: 


on rocky hillsides, in April or May, along 
the ground, throughout eastern America, 
in terminal clusters. 


Violet— 
1. Use many varieties as the 


(a) subject of a sentence. 
(b) base of adjective phrase. 
(ec) object complement. 


2. Form sentences with these phrases as modi- 


fiers, uiiderscoring the word modified: 
of this species, of the violets, in the 
spring, on long stems, in dry ground, in 
thin woodlands, in moist woods, from the 
roct, to a height. 


CLAUSES 


Milkweed— 
1. Use in sentences the following nouns with 


corresponding adjective clauses: 
plants-—which have stout stems. 
stalks—which have milky juices. 
leaves—which are opposite. 
blossoms—which are shaped like wish 
bones. 
flowers—which grow in clusters. 


2. Use the following words as verbs with cor- 


responding adverbial clauses: 
yield—if they are broken. 
grow—where the upper leaves join. 
have developed—when the fall of the year 
comes, 
are scattered—when the pods burst. 


Forget-me-not— 
1. Build sentences, using these clauses as ob- 


ject complements: 
The Forget-me-not is a common wild 
flower. 
The flowers grow in clusters. 
The petals are blue. 
The undeveloped buds are pink. 
The plant thrives best in moist places. 


2. Change your sentences or re-construct so 


that the clauses will be either subjects or 
attribute complements. 


General— 
Use the following clauses in the same way as 
those listed under Forget-me-not, first as ob- 
ject complements then as subjects or attribute 
complements: 


1. The Wood Sorrel has trifoliate leaves 
and golden yellow flowers. 

2. The Ground Ivy has purple flowers 
growing in clusters. 

3. Catnip has aromatic foliage. 

4, The leaves of the Dandelion grow in 
rosette form. 
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The Dogwood’s Little Joke 
By Clyde E. Volkers 
Illustrated by the Author 

(Book rights reserved) 


The buds, of the buckeye in spring are the ‘first, 
And the willow’s gold hair then appears, 

And snowy the cups of the dogwood that burst 

By the redbud, with pink-tinted tears. 

. —Fosdick. 


WE stand before the fence that circles the 
woodland, and look into the deep woods as 
though mesmerized. The fence may be your 
steny wall of the Northeast; it may be your low 
hedgerow of the Southland; it may be only your 
tightly matted thicket of the woods’ edge in the 
North or West; or it may be the rustic, zig-zag- 
ging snake-fence of my own Indiana. It matters 
little—the dogwood is well distributed. 

It is the glorious month of April—or May—or 
even June. The location and the advance of the 
season will determine that. Following the wood- 
land borders with our eyes we sniff the odorous 
air with peculiar satisfaction. What a day for a 
stroll far into that sanctuary of Nature! 

In sunny openings in 
the woods we see small 
trees festooned in great 
white-splotched 
wreaths. Sometimes 
the white flashes in 
bold contrast against 
the brownish-gray of 
giant trees that form a 
pleasing backgroyund— 
for the flowering dog- 
wood will grow in the 
dark shade, too. 

“What a_ beautiful 
tree!” we exclaim, gaz- 
ing upon it spellbound. 
At its side is the dog- 
wood’s contemporary 
of the season—robed 
in red—no it is not red, 
though they call her 
redbud. It is rose, or 
pink, or reddish purple, 
or lavender—yet it is none of these! I doubt 
whether the color can be named; but it is there 
by the flowering dogwood. I want to be certain 
that we have found the dogwood. 

In a sense, the dogwood tree is new to you be- 
cause you probably have never understood it. 
You may know that its very durable, fine-grained 
wood will take an excellent polish, and so is often 
substituted for boxwood. You may know that 
our pioneers used the wood for making mallets, 
tool handles, and wedges; and that. the inflores- 
cence, the fruit, and the bark were used to treat 
the malarial fever that was so prevalent in ear- 
lier days. But ten chances to one, you do not 
know the dogwood’s secret—such a harmless se- 
cret that it is like a child’s April Fool joke. 

“Oh! those wonderful white petals!” you whis- 
per as you gently pull a bunch lower to inhale the 
odor of the flower to which they belong. 

Perhaps the white “petals,” as you call them, 
have already served their purpose; and your gen- 
tle touch scatters them upon the breeze. 

“A snowstorm in spring!” you cry; and such it 
appears to be, for those flakes of white do resem- 
ble the flakes that fall when Mother Winter picks 
her geese, 

You examine one of the white flakes left upon 
the tree, and find that it is puckered at the tip 
like tiny baby lips waiting to be kissed. There is 
a delicate touch of brownish-grayish-purple on 
the fresh “petals.” Wrinkles of tiny veins escape 





The Fruit of the Dog- 
wood 

















The Flowering Dogwood 

On a field trip, pupils may make artistic sketches on 
rough gray paper, using blackboard chalk and charcoal, 
or crayons. Interesting nature calendars may be made. 
Culture is developed naturally when suitable quota- 
tions are sought from poetry and prose, to serve as 
captions for the sketches, 





peers 


from the puckered lips to the center of what one 
would naturally describe as the flower. 

Watch the bees that visit the showy inflores- 
cence. There will be an occasional butterfly, too; 
and several other pollen- and sweet-loving insects 
will come from time to time. Continue to hold a 
branch at a convenient height for observation; 
but do not snap it off or cut it from the tree as so 
many folks would do, for the showy branches wilt 
and fade rapidly; and you would not carry it out 
of the woods because of the beauty lost. 

“See! There is a bee! What do you learn 
from him?” 

You study him as he crawls over the tiny green 
parts of the flower. He dips his tongue here; he 
turns slightly to one side, and sips again; here, 
there, until he has dipped his tongue into each 
tiny cup that you see. Then he is on his way. 

You release the branch. You pause, wondering 
to yourself, gazing into the distance yet seeing 
nothing. Then suddenly comes the light of un- 
derstanding into your eyes. You have your pocket 
magnifying glass out by now; and you are exam- 
ining that irregular cluster of green. You look 
long and carefully. You train the glass upon 
other clusters of green; and then you take an in- 
florescence from the tree, and go to the old moss- 
carpeted log. Your pencil and pad are handy, 





Details of the Flowering Dogwood 


The true rounded flower clusters are surrounded by 
their four white bracts. 


and you jot down your discovery. You may won- 
der if science knows of that particular fact—. 
most amateur discoverers do wonder—and later 
find that science has been ahead of you. 

I know that it would be interesting to read 
your notes, and study your sketches. I wonder ij 
you thought how much those flowerlets were like 
tiny lilies in shape? I wonder what duties you 
have ascribed to those great white bracts that 
are not petals at all, but modified leaves—for each 
of those green flowerlets in the cluster has its 
own corolla. Why should they need extra ones? 

The real flowers, while buds, are protected by 
the bracts, and the puckers mark the point where 
the bracts came together over the bud. But there 
is another use for the bracts, which you called 
petals. Their showiness attracts the busy insect 
folk, those that practice flower husbandry and 
transfer pollen grains from strange stamens to 
strange pistils. That service having been per- 
formed, the tree seems to have learned that it 
will bear more and larger and more perfect fruit; 
and after all that it its chief mission. 

In October, if you return to your flowering 
dogwood tree, you will see it shining forth in a 
new dress; this time, beaded with bright red, 
ovoid ornaments. Upon that dress—and the deco- 
rative beads, those pretty oval drupes—the tree 
has worked almost a year. 

Birds will feed upon those beads of red, and 
having eaten, will carry the seeds far and wide. 
The stones, the seeds 
of the dogwood fruit, 
pass unharmed through 
the birds’ digestive 
tracts and find them- 
selves well prepared for 
entering the battle of 
life. 

Tree, bird, and hu- 
man all benefit by Na-: 
sure’s complex plan. The 
tree will register grat- 
itude by its showy self 
in spring and autumn; 
the bird will sing over 
his well-filled crop; and 
the human, if he under- 
stands the dogwood’s 
little joke, will realize 
that there is humor in Nature as well as beauty. 





True Flower (Magni- 
fied) of the Dogwood 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY “THE DoGwoob’s 
LITTLE JOKE” 


1. How may you recognize the dogwood in the 
woods ? 

2. Describe the places in the woods where you 
are likely to find it. 

3. What other tree usually grows with it and 
blossoms about the same time? 

4, Name some characteristics of the wood of 
the flowering dogwood tree. 

5. In how many different ways did our pioneer 
forefathers find that they could utilize the 


dogwood? 

6. Describe in detail the inflorescence of ihe 
dogwood. 

7. Why is it incorrect to call the white bracts 
petals ? 


8. What two purposes do the bracts fulfill? 

9. Why are they puckered at the outer edge? 

10. What is the purpose of the flowers? 

11. Describe the fruit that develops from tle 
fertilized flower. 

12. How may the stones, the single seeds of thie 
fruit, be distributed? 

13. Why should the dogwood’s branches never be 
cut and carried away from the woods? 
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Correcting Errors of Pronunciation 
By Frances Hope Jefferson 


|S bee of incorrect pronunciation are diffi- 
cult to overcome. The pupils are exposed to 
it, as they are to incorrect English, in their homes, 
on the playground, and only too frequently in the 
schoolroom itself. From our own experience each 
of us knows how hard it is to overcome an in- 
grained habit of mispronouncing certain words. 
Realizing this, we will not attempt to do too much 
at atime. If at the end of three months the pu- 
pils are pronouncing correctly four to six words 
which previously they habitually miscalled, we 
can feel that we have really achieved something. 

If we are to accomplish this we must have a 
definite program of drill. We must remember 
that there are regular steps in overcoming wrong 
habits. In acquiring a correct habit of pronunci- 
ation the pupil’s steps will be: 

1. He is ignorant of correct form. 

2. He corrects error after he makes it. 

3. He corrects himself (mentally) just before 

he makes the error. 

4, He pronounces the word correctly but con- 

sciously. 
5. He pronounces the word without conscious 

thought. (The habit is automatic.) 


The procedure as worked out in a seventh grade 
class was as follows: From a prepared list the 
teacher chose four words which were frequently 
used by the pupils and wrongly pronounced by a 
large proportion of the class. For this or similar 
drills she reserved ten minutes at the beginning 
of the language period. She wrote the four words 
on the board; then each pupil, without comment 
from the class or teacher, pronounced each word. 
The teacher then asked the pupils to tell of differ- 
ences they had noted. Their desire to discover 
the correct pronunciation was aroused. The 
words were found in several dictionaries so that 
there would not be the slightest question in the 
minds of the pupils that the given pronunciation 
was correct, and the only correct one (as it was in 
this case). The words were then written on the 
board, divided into syllables, accented, and marked 
diacritically. Each word was then pronounced 
slowly and distinctly by the teacher, by each pu- 
pil in turn, finally by all together. This was done 
several times. By discussion the pupils became 
impressed with the importance of properly pro- 
nouncing the words. The difficulties and errone- 
ous pronunciations were discussed. 

The four words were: athletic, poem, address, 
genuine. The first word is commonly mispro- 
nounced ath-e-let’ic, That this is giving the word 
an extra syllable can easily be seen when the 
word is syllabified. The second word, po’em, is 
frequently pronounced as one syllable, the result 
being pome, certainly an inexcusable error. Ad- 
dress’ is so frequently accented upon the first syl- 
lable that one might be led to believe that there 
was authority for so doing, but consultation of 
several dictionaries will convince one that there 
is not the slightest. Children, especially, give 
gewu-ine the long i sound, a natural error when 
the spelling is considered, but a pronunciation 
for which there is no authority. 

Thus far we have carefully observed three laws 
ot habit formation: 

1, See that the learner has a definite purpose 
before he begins attempting formation of a 
habit. 

2. See that the learner knows exactly what to 

do before beginning practice. 

4. See that the learner launches the habit cor- 
rectly. 

Having insured that the pupils knew and could 

give the correct pronunciation, and impressed 


them with the importance of always using the 
correct form, never tolerating an exception (a 
fourth law of habit formation), the next step was 
drill. One thing to consider in planning drills is 
the frequency of the intervals. In this case these 
intervals were found satisfactory: 

1. Three consecutive days. 










Once a week. 

Once in a week and a half, 
Nvery two weeks. 

. Once in three weeks, 

. Once in four weeks. 

. One term (three months). 


(Continued on page 101) 
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ANY of the native wild plants and flowers are 

dying out in some districts, as the result of. un- 
wise gathering. They are much too beautiful to 
lose from the roadsides and the wild places. 

An opportunity is given to show the pupils how 
these plants live from year to year, by placing one 
of these headings on the blackboard and writing 
lists of plants under it. 

There are two things that must be remembered, if 
we are to save the plants that are already becoming 
searce; one is that some flowers must be left on 
every plant if there are to be seeds for the next 
season; the other is that when flowers are picked, 
the roots must not be pulled up. 

Always leave some blooms on every plant when 
gathering flowers, and never disturb the roots, un- 
less they are to be transplanted to another spot. 

The following is a list of plants that are becoming 
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BLACKBOARD DESIGNS—SAVE THE WILD FLOWERS 
By N. M. Pairpoint 
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scarce and should not be gathered at all: Trillium, 
Cardinal Flower, Columbine, Mayflower, Gentians, 
Hepatica, Bloodroot, Spring Beauty, Lilies, Pitcher 
Plant, Dutchman’s Breeches, Fringed Polygala, Dog- 
tooth Violet, Yellow Violet, Yellow Lady’s Slipper, 
Showy Lady’s Slipper, Pink Lady’s Slipper, Green 
Wood Orchis, Green-fringed Orchis, Yellow-fringed 
Orchis, Hooker’s Orchis, Ragged-fringed Orchis, 
White-fringed Orchis, Large Purple-fringed Orchis, 
Small Purple-fringed Orchis, Grass Pink, Indian 
Pink, Snakemouth, Nodding Pogonia, Whorled Po- 
gonia, Showy Orchis, Rattlesnake Plantain, Lady’s 
Tresses, Slender Tresses. 

When drawing one of these headings on the black- 
board, select the space to be devoted to the subject, 
and decide how tall the letters are to be, and how 
much room is to be given to the flower. 

With a dark-blue chalk draw light lines for the 
upper and lower 
edges of the letters. 


Use a yard stick for 
this. Lettering is a 
form of mechanical 
drawing, and all the 
mechanical devices 
available should be 
used. 

Count the number 
of letters in each line 
(spaces between 
words count as one 
letter), find the cen- 


ter of the space, and 
place the middle let 
ter on it. Then let- 
ter both ways,—for- 
ward to the right, 
and backward to the 
left. Draw the let- 
ters very lightly un- 


they are evenly 

; spaced, then make 

A f all parts of the letter 
ft of equal thickness, 
y; as | as nearly as possible. 


Straight lines should 
always be drawn with 
a ruler. 

When drawing the 
free-hand flower, if 
you first make the 
lines that enclose the 
space and then see 
where each part ofthe 
plant touches it, the 


CBloodwout,) 


lines between these 
points will be easy 
to draw. 


A touch of colored 
chalk in the flowers 


(Colunbine,) will add to the effec- 


tiveness of the de- 
sign. The white tril- 
lium, with yellow 


stamens, has_ been 


used. The bloodroot 
flower is glistening 
white. The under- 


side of its leaves is 
a light green and the 

4 Hy upper side a darker 
a shade. The stems 

Se mars [smn are a light yellowish- 
green, and where the 
root stock is broken, 
it is a fiery red. The 


columbine is red and 
yellow, with  blue- 
green stems and 


leaves. The moccasin 
flower is a beautiful 
canary yellow. 
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Old Williamsburg 
By Maude Gardner 


N James City County, Virginia, on a peninsula 

about midway between the York and James riv- 
ers, fifty-odd miles from Richmond, lies one of 
the most interesting towns in America. To the 
student and lover of American history no other 
town of its size holds more to interest and charm 
than Williamsburg, the beautiful and quaint little 
city of two thousand inhabitants whose charter 
came from royal hands. Here some of the most 
important events connected with the establish- 
ment and early history of our country took place. 

The region surrounding this ancient Virginia 
town is also of great interest. On one side, only 
seven miles away, is Jamestown, the famous little 
island where in 1607 three rude storm-tossed 
ships landed to establish the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement. And twelve miles on the other 
side of Williamsburg is picturesque old York- 
town, where on that memorable October day of 
1781, George Washington and his patriots demon- 
strated to the world that a new nation had proved 
its right to existence. 

In 1632 the settlers on Jamestown Island be- 
came dissatisfied with their surroundings and be- 
gan to migrate to other parts of Virginia. Some 
went up the James River to make homes along its 
shores, while others, traveling inland for a dis- 
tance of seven miles, came to the beautiful spot 
now known as Williamsburg. Here they estab- 
lished a settlement, built their first rude little 
church and called the place Middle Plantation. 

Of the history of this settlement during: the 
next sixty years little is known. The records 
were destroyed by fire during the War between 
the States. In 1691 when the colonists of Vir- 
ginia sent the Rev. James Blair to England to see 
if a charter could be obtained for the establish- 
ment of a college, it was with the understanding 
that if authority were granted, the college would 
be located at Middle Plantation, the name of 
which was to be changed to Williamsburg. 

When King William and Queen Mary heard of 
the desire to establish in the Virginia colony an 
institution of learning where the youth of that 
section might have a chance for higher education 
and where ministers might be trained to spread 
the Christian religion among the Indians, the 
plan received their hearty approval, and the Rev. 
Mr. Blair returned to the New World bringing 
with him the precious charter. 

And so a town was laid out, with one wide 
street running through it. A few years later this 
street was named Duke of Gloucester in honor of 
Queen Anne’s eldest son. At the head of this 
main thoroughfare, the noted college bearing the 
name of England’s good king and queen began to 
rise as the second insti- 
tution of its kind in 
America. Harvard, its 
predecessor, had been 
established in 1636. 
Although several fires 
have devastated the 
college buildings in the 
two hundred and thir- 
ty-three years since its 
founding, the main 
bulding, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, 
still stands as a worthy 
monument to the illus- 
trious architect and the 
men of vision who saw 
to it that the walls 
were so thick and firm- 








conflagration and the ravages of time as well. 

William and Mary became the alma mater of 
three Presidents of the United States—Thomas 
Jefferson, James Monroe and John Tyler. George 
Washington, who was the first to receive the 
greatest gift within the power of his country to 
give, was chancellor of the institution from 1788 
until his death eleven years later. Among the 
alumni have been four signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, four judges of the United States 
Supreme Court, members of the President’s cab- 
inet, ministers to foreign countries, and gover- 
nors of many states. 

It was in 1699 that Williamsburg supplanted 
Jamestown as capital of the Virginia colony. 
Soon thereafter the little town, with its college at 
one end of Duke of Gloucester Street and the co- 
lonial capitol at the other, a mile away, began to 
hum with life and activity. At this time the vil- 
lage possessed less than a thousand inhabitants. 
The erection of a pretentious brick building to be 
the capitol (the word being thus used for the first 
time in America) brought many official functions 
to Williamsburg. This imposing old capitol build- 
ing which figured so conspicuously in the early 
days of America was 
burned in 1832, but 
traces of the founda- 
tion may yet be seen. 
A monument has been 
erected on the site, in- 
scribed with the names 
and deeds of men and 
events associated with 
the building. 

The Williamsburg 
capitol has been re- 
ferred to as “the heart 
of the rebellion” 
against England. Here, 
in 1765, occurred: that 
thrilling session of the 
House of Burgesses 
when Patrick Henry, 
indignant at the pass- 
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ing of the Stamp Act, declared: “Caesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell and 
George the Third —” when he was interrupted 
by cries of “Treason! treason!” from the fright- 
ened listeners. At length he was allowed to com- 
plete his sentence — “may profit by their ex- 
ample. If this be treason, make the most of it.” 
Thus in the old colonial capitol at Williamsburg 
was kindled the fire which ten years later burst 


(Continued on page 100) 














Bruton Parish Church, Where Five Presidents 
of the United States Have Worshiped 
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Spring Fancies 
By Bertha H. Pownall 


Funniest thing about the spring,— 
One day trees all bare, 

Next day birds begin to sing, 
Leaf buds everywhere. 


Prettiest thing about the spring 
Is the bluebird flying by, 

When you see its blue, blue wing, 
You forget to fret or sigh. 


Daintiest thing about the spring 
Is the violet’s lovely bloom; 
Sweet the message it will bring, 

If you’ll only give it room. 


Sweetest thing about the spring 
Is the robin’s song of cheer; 
When you hear it caroling, 
Then you’re sure that spring is here. 


The Easter Bunnies 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Three little bunnykins, side by side, 
Under a brush heap sat; 
One bunny was white, and one was 
grey, 
And the other spotted and fat 


Said the grey little bunny, “‘Pray, do 
you know 
That Easter is almost here? 
The time has come to prepare the gifts 
For the wee little children dear.” 


Said the spotted one, “I’ve laid by a 
store 
Of chocolate bunnies and chicks; 
If I should wait till the very last day 
I’d be in a terrible fix. 


How They Talk 


(Exercise for Two Boys and Two Girls) 


By Alice Jean Cleator 


ist Boyr— 
They say that animals are “dumb,” 
But I don’t think that’s really fair; 
My Rover talks loud when I come, 
His bark and tail say, “Hello 
there!” 


2npD Boy (laughing)— 
Yes, and a circus elephant! 
He winks his little eye at me, 
As if to say, “Folks say I’m dumb, 
But talking’s not just words, you 
see.” 


1st GIRL— 
My cat, I’m sure, knows what I say; 
Her soft, loud purrs are just as 
good 
As if she used our language way, 
To tell me “Thank you for my 
food.” 


2ND GIRL— 
My pony whinnies every day, 


If I’m not there to hitch at eight; | 
He’s my alarm clock, seems to say, | 


“Please, hurry up, or you'll be 
late.” 


1st Boy— 
The animals all seem to own 
Some voice or way that helps ex- 
press 
Their gratitude, and to make known 
Whenever they are in distress. 


1st GIRL— 
And we must heed their hurts and 
wrongs. 
Full speech is given you and me,— 
Let us speak up with kindly tongue, 
If any wrong to them we see. 
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April 
By Frances Wright Turner 


April’s in the valleys 
In her gown of green, 
Pausing by the laughing brook 
Where silver willows lean. 
She tosses on the meadows 
The golden daffodils, 
And purple, purple violets 
She scatters on the hills. 


April’s on the hilltops 
In gown of hazy blue, 

Can’t you hear her laughter ring 
All the whole day through? 

She beckons all the bluebirds, 
And robin comes again 


| To brighten up his scarlet vest 


In the slanting, silver rain. 


April’s on the meadow and 
Her blue is in the sky, 

She plays at hide and seek with us 
In each cloud that passes by, 

Sunshine mixed with showers, 
Laughter in each tear,— 

Don’t you think it’s gladsome 
When April-time is here? 


April Fool 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


When Grandpa was at our house, 
Into his room I stole, 

And he gave me some milk 
In a nice, brown bowl. 


Then before I drank a single drop 
He broke the bowl for me; 
Pretty soon I ate the lining— 
*T was a cocoanut, you see! 


The Dead Bird 
By Eliza Macbeth 


| Here in my hand I hold a bird: 
| It’s voice was the sweetest ever heard; 


It flashed like a flame across the sky, 


| Off to the woods where the oak leaves 


sigh. 


It asked for the right to work and sing; 
Food all day long to its babes to bring; 


| To eat of the seeds and hermit pest, 


That field and garden and tree infest. 


But our neighbor’s boy, in search of 
fun, ; 
Grabbed up his so-called “trusty” gun, 
And, whistling gaily, his old dog took, 
To wander beside the cool, clear brook. 


A loud report, a joyous cry, 
And a bit of flame dropped from the 


sky. 

“We got him, boy!” cried the neighbor 
lad. 

“It’s a cardinal, too. Gee, but I’m 
glad!” 


Only a bird! And the babes in vain, 

Look for the father bird again. 

Only a bird, but a little of joy, 

Passed from the world at the act of 
that boy. 


And I’m glad clean through that the 
trusty gun 

That killed this father bird for fun, 

And stained with his blood the old oak 











“There are so many boys and so many | 
girls, 
All waiting for gifts that I bring, 
Who vote the chocolate dainties I bear 





To be just the very best thing.” 


Said little Snow White, “I’ve stored 
away eggs; 
There are purples and reds and 


yellows, 
Some pink as the dawn, some blue as 
the sky, 
To bring joy to the hearts of wee 
fellows.” 


“Let us up and away,” said little Grey 


Bun, 
“Our baskets well filled we shall 
carry, 
For millions of children are waiting 
to-night, 
So we’d better not loiter or tarry.” 


So taking their baskets of gay-colored 
eggs, 
Off started wee Spotty and Grey 
And little Snow White, to do their wee 
best 
To make it a glad Easter Day. 


It’s Almost Spring 
By Lila B. Leach 


Pitter-patter, hear the rain 

Drive against the windowpane; 

It will melt the ice and snow, 

And will make the flowers grow. 
Soon the birds will start to sing— 





Aren’t you glad it’s almost spring? 


The Little Birds Fly Over 
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tree, 


| Belonged to the neighbor’s boy—not me. 


My Rabbit 
By Cora Curtis Long 


I have a little rabbit, 
His name is Bunny Cotton; 
He winks at me, he blinks at me, 
He thinks I have forgotten 


To bring his carrots and his oats,— 
His special evening dinner. 

He stares at me, ’most glares at me,— 
The saucy little sinner. 


So then I run and get my doll, 
Her name is Dotty Dimple; 

And we get Bun his supper, 
Aunt says, “A menu simple.” 


He eats it up, just scoops it up, 
He’s all done in a hurry; 

Then wipes his cheeks and whiskers 
On a paw that’s soft and furry. 


He winks at me, he blinks at me, 
His nose at me he’ll wrinkle; 

For that’s the way he says good-night 
To me and Dotty Dimple. 


Raindrops 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


I love to lie awake and hear 
The pitter-patter of the rain; 

I make believe it plays with me, 
Tap-tapping on the windowpane! 


In daytime, too, I love to see 
The raindrops bounce upon 
street; 
They’dance and skip like fairies gay, 
With crystal slippers on their feet. 


the 
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The Morning-glory 
(A Spring Cantata) 
By May Rogers 


CHARACTERS 
SPRINGTIME TULIPS 
FIREFLIES BUTTERCUPS 
MoRNING-GLORIES FAIRIES 
Two CHILDREN Woop NYMPHS 
VIOLETS BLUEBIRDS 
DAISIES RoBINS 
Wixp Roses LARK 
APPLE BLOSSOMS BUTTERFLIES 
LILIES QUEEN OF F' LOWERS 


MESSENGERS OF SPRING 


DIRECTIONS 


This cantata may be simple or it 
may be elaborate and spectacular. The 
dances and drills may be under the di- 
rection of skilled leaders or they may 
be merely movements to fit the music 
and no directions can be given. Con- 
certed movements of any kind are at- 
tractive. Stepping in unison, swaying 
the body and garlands of flowers can 
be made very effective. 

The songs should be thoroughly 
drilled. If given by a school, the music 
could be used as a part of the curricu- 
lum in order to save time and be as- 
sured that the songs will be properly 
done. 

The costumes help to make the can- 
tata elaborate and spectacular. The 
flower costumes are more effective if 
made of paper. The directions for cos- 
tumes can be obtained from booklets 
put out by the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company. The Flowers should wear 
green hose without shoes. One person 
should dye white hose, in order that all 
be of the same shade. 

The Fairy Costumes are more effec- 
tive if made of cloth, using trimmings of 
gold and silver. The tinsel used on 
Christmas trees makes effective trim- 
mings. The wings should be made of 
very thin gauze; Fairies should be in 
bare feet. 

Springtime’s and the Messengers’ 
costumes should be made of green; 
Springtime wears pantalettes with a 
frill at the ankle and a short dress 
made of paper, wired so that it stands 
out. 

The two Children should wear dainty 
dresses made of pink, to contrast with 
the green bower. 


Stace SETTINGS 


The two woodland scenes can be made 
very beautiful. The proper effect of 
light to represent dawn is important. 

The first scene represents a green 
Leafy Bower. On one side is a small 
bower or trellis covered with vines, un- 
der which the Children sleep. The 
Children are half reclining on a low 
rock or mound, made of a box covered 
with green cloth. Ivy and honeysuckle 
are adaptable vines for the trellis. 
Bushes, trees, ferns, and palms can be 
easily procured for this scene, and 
should be used in abundance. 

The second scene represents a beau- 
tiful Flowery Bower. This may be 
easily and quickly arranged. Paper 
flowers are effective and suitable, as 
they may be arranged before the per- 
formance. Garlands of flowers may be 


ready to throw over the trees and bush- 
es. Lattice of vines and flowers could 








be arranged and ready to set up for 
the second scene. Large baskets of 
flowers should be placed on the stage 
between the ferns and bushes. One of 
the most important things is to get the 
right effect to represent dawn. If there 
are no colored footlights, cover the 
globes with purple paper. 


ACTI 


ScenE—Springtime’s leafy bower. A 
green bower of palms, ferns, trees, and 
vines. It is dawn of day. On one side 
is a bower covered with vines, under 
which two Children are sleeping. Soft 
music is played throughout this act. 
As the curtain goes up, “The World is 
Waiting for The Sunrise,” (Lyon and 
Healy, Chicago) or other suitable song 
is sung off stage. At the end of the 
song, Wood Nymphs or Fireflies, who 
are partly concealed behind the leaves 
and ferns, dance softly out, carrying 
flash lights. 


First LEADER OF FiREFLIES—Soft! 
the children are still sleeping. 

SEcoNnD LEADER—The day is about to 
dawn and we must guide them home. 

First LEADER (shaking her head)— 
Springtime will be here soon and we 
must wait. 

SEcoNnD LEADER—Now for a merry 
round, while the children sleep. 

(The Fireflies dance around sleeping 
Children to music of “Fireflies,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. V.’’) 

First LEADER — Look, Springtime is 
coming. 

(Wood Nymphs slip softly to the 
back of stage and remain partly con- 
cealed, flashing their lights occasionally 
throughout the act. Springtime enters, 
followed by two Messengers of Spring, 
dances around twice, and stops, sur- 
prised.) 

SPRINGTIME — Two pretty children 
sleeping within my bower! 

MESSENGER (peeping over at them) 
—Pretty children. 

SPRINGTIME — They have lost their 
way and wandered to my bower. 

MEssENGER—P erhaps the Wood 
Nymphs guided them here. 

SPRINGTIME (picks up two baskets 
lying by the Children)—Empty bas- 
kets! (Shakes her head.) They were 
hunting flowers. 

MESSENGER (bending over one of the 
Children) —The little girl is smiling. 

SPRINGTIME—Do not disturb her. It 
is said when sleeping children smile, 
an angel is whispering tender messages 
to them. (Dances up softly and waves 
her wand over them.) Awake! (Steps 
back.) ’Tis dawn of the day. 

First CHILD (waking, rubs her 
eyes)—Who are you? 

SPRINGTIME—I am Springtime. 

SECOND CHILD (awakes and rises. 
Looks around)—Where are we? 

SPRINGTIME—In Springtime’s leafy 
bower. 

First Curtp—Oh, yes, I remember. 

SECOND CHILD—We lost our way. 

SPRINGTIME—And when you could go 
no further my wood Nymphs guided 
you here. 

First Cuitp (looking around)— 
What a beautiful place! 
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SPRINGTIME—I know you will love 
my bower. 

SECOND CHILD (disappointed) — Are 
there no flowers here? 
SPRINGTIME — No! 

bower. 

First Cu1tp—But couldn’t there have 
been just a few flowers? 

SECOND CHILD (touching the vine un- 
der which they slept) —What a beauti- 
ful vine! Why couldn’t there have 
been a few flowers upon it? 

SPRINGTIME—I am sorry you are dis- 
appointed. (Thinking)—Come, sit up- 
on the rock. I will summon my flowers 
for a morning revel, and you shall carry 
home baskets filled with my rarest 
gifts. Away, my messengers, and bring 
the first heralds of Spring—my Violets. 

(Messengers dance to the entrance of 
stage and return, followed by Violets, 
who enter from two sides.) 

(Violets sing, with movement, “The 
Violet,” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book, No. I.” They exit, tossing the 
bunches of violets which they carry, at 
the Children. Children fill their 
baskets.) 

SPRINGTIME (to Messengers)—Has- 
ten to the fields and summon my most 
loved flower—the Daisies. 

(The Messengers bring the Daisies, 
who enter, keeping time to music 
played for their entrance. “Sweet 
Bunch of Daisies” is very appropriate 
music to use for this purpose.) 

(Daisies sing “Daisy Bud,” from 
Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. II.” 
They exit, throwing flowers at the Chil- 
dren.) 

SPRINGTIME—Come, Messengers, and 
bring Queen of the Wild Flowers—my 
beautiful Wild Roses. 

(Messengers return, followed by the 
Wild Roses, who carry garlands of 
wild roses. A solo dance, “To a Wild 
Rose,” may be given at this time. If 
this cannot be procured, use a dance or 
drill with any number.) 

(Wild Roses exit.) 

SPRINGTIME—Go, trusty Messengers, 
hasten to the fragrant orchards and 
bring back the Apple Blossoms. 

(Apple Blossoms enter and sing “Ap- 
ple Blossom Maiden,” from “Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. V.’’) 

SPRINGTIME—S ummon my stately 
Lilies for the morning revel. 


(Messengers bring Lilies. They sing 
“Lilies of the Valley,” from “Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. VI.’’) 


SPRINGTIME—Messengers, awake my 
sleepy Tulips and have them join the 
revel. 


(Tulips ‘enter and sing “Sleepy Tu- 
lips” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. VI.’ They exit, tossing 
tulips at the Children.) 


SPRINGTIME—Bring my Buttercups. 

(Messengers bring the Buttercups, 
who dance or give a drill, at the end of 
which they sing “Buttercups,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. IV.” 
Buttercups exit.) 

SPRINGTIME (to the Children)— 
Look! The sun is rising,—you must go. 

BotH CHILDREN (excited)—Please, 
let us stay, we love your beautiful 
bower. 


"Tis my leafy 








First Cump—It is not yet ligh: 
enough for us to find our way home. 

SPRINGTIME—My Wood Nymphs wil! 
guide you home safely. 

SEconD CHILD (holding up basket)— 
Our baskets are filled with your beau- 
tiful gifts. 

SPRINGTIME—I thought my flowers 
would banish all trace of sadness. 

First CHILD (smiling)—They have, 
but couldn’t we stay just a little longer? 

SPRINGTIME — No, ’tis time to go. 
(Children start off reluctantly.) Stay! 
(Children turn around.) Before you 
go I will make you a promise. 

First Curtp—A promise? 

SPRINGTIME—Yes. Because my beau- 
tiful vine protected you through the 
long night, I shall put a blessing up- 
on it. 

_ Seconp CuHILp (interrupting)—It is 
a beautiful vine and I could almost 
hear it singing us to sleep with a soft 


‘lullaby. 


SprRINGTIME—Through the long night 
my vine protected you like a mother’s 
tender arms, 

First Cump—I felt so safe. 

SPRINGTIME—My vine did not even 
permit a dewdrop to kiss your faces, 
and because of this I am going to put a 
blessing upon it. 

First CHILD—But how will you bless 
the vine? 

SPRINGTIME—I shall put a beautiful 
bloom upon it. 

BoTH CHILDREN - 
derful! 

SPRINGTIME—I shall take all the col- 
or of the sunrise, and all the glory of 
the dawn, and put them in a-flower; 
this flower shall be called “The Morn- 
ing-glory.” 

First Cuitp—The Morning-glory! 

SEcoND CHILD — What a beautiful 
name! 

SprinctimE—And when children see 
the Morning-glory bloom they. shall 
know it is Springtime’s promise to 
them. 

First CHILD (clapping her hands)— 
And when may we see this flower? 

SPRINGTIME—Next springtime. 

Seconp Cu1LD—That is such a long, 
long time. 

SPRINGTIME—On this same day, and 
at this same hour next spring, we 
shall meet here, and my leafy bower 
shall be changed to a flowery bower. 
Will you come? 

BoTtH CHILDREN—Yes, yes! 

SPRINGTIME (raising her wand)— 
Come, my Wood Nymphs. (Wood 
Nymphs dance forward.) Now for a 
song, then guide the Children safely 
home. You are to bring them back 
next spring when my leafy bower has 
been changed to a flowery bower. I 
have promised the Children that I will 
take all the color of the sunrise and all 
the glory of the dawn and put into a 
flower. This flower shall grow upon a 
vine and shall be a pledge to children. 


(Fireflies dance around them and 
sing “Fireflies,” from Churchill-Grin- 
dell Song Book No. V. Fireflies dance 
slowly off stage and Children follow. 
Springtime stands looking after them, 
as the curtain goes down.) 


(excited)—Won- 
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ACT II: . 


SceNE—Springtime’s Leafy Bower 
changed to a Flowery Bower. The vine 
under which the children slept is cov- 
ered with the Morning-glory bloom. 
It is dawn of day. “The World is 
Waiting for the Sunrise,” is played as 
the curtain goes up. Singing is heard 
off stage; Fairies dance in singing 
“Fairy of Dreams,” from Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. III. The Fair- 
ies carry balloons, attached to a cord 
and enter from four sides, forming two 
lines as they reach the center of the 
stage. They sing with action, dancing 
two steps forward and two steps back- 
ward, floating their balloons, which are 
painted silver and gold. Fairies re- 
peat the chorus softly and slip to the 
rear of the stage, where they remain 
throughout the act, floating their bal- 
loon3. 

SPRINGTIME (dances in. Looks 
around to see if the Children have 
come)—Tis time the children were 
here. (Looks again.) I see the Wood 
Nymphs—they are bringing the Chil- 
dren. (Slips to one side and hides be- 
hind a bush.) 

(The Wood Nymphs or Fireflies en- 
ter and take their places on the side 
opposite the Fairies. Children follow 
the Fireflies.) 

BoTtH CHILDREN (looking around, 
excited)—Oh! How lovely. 

First Cuitp—Surely, this is not the 
place. 

SECOND CHILD—It is like fairyland. 

First Cuitp—It must be a dream. 

SEconD CHILD—Look (going over to 
the flowers), they are real flowers. 

SPRINGTIME (coming from _ hiding 
places)—-Welcome to my flowers. 

First Cu1tpD—Oh, it is beautiful! 

Seconp CHILD (running over to 
bower)—Is this the dear old vine that 
sheltered us? 

SPRINGTIME— Yes. 

First Cup (excitedly)—But there 
are such beautiful flowers on the vine. 

SEcOoND CHILD (taking one of the 
flowers from the vine)—What a lovely 
flower! 

First Cump—Where did you get 
so many different colors? 

SPRINGTIME — Don’t you remember 
my promise? 

First Cu1tp—Oh, yes! You took the 
color of the sunrise and the glory of 
the dawn. 

SEconD CHILD (interrupting) — 
And you put them in a flower and 
called it the Morning-glory. 


(Singing of birds is heard.) 

First CuHitp—What sweet music! 
; SPRINGTIME—It is my orchestra sing- 
ing their early matin song. 

SEconp Cu1Lp—Oh, I hear the Blue- 
bird! 

SPRINGTIME—Would you like to have 
them join us? 

First CurLtp—-Oh, yes! 

(Springtime raises wand and Blue- 
birds enter. All sing “Bluebird,” 
from “Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. V.”) 

(Bluebirds exit.) 

SPRINGTIME—The Robins have re- 
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turned and they, too, shall join our 
revel, 

(Robins enter and sing “Robin’s Re- 
turn,” “Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. II.’”’) 

(Singing is heard.) 

Hark! ’tis the song of the lark! 

(The Lark enters and sings “The 
Lark,” from “Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. III.”) 

SPRINGTIME—Now I shall send for 
the Queen of my Flowers. Go, Mes- 
sengers, bid her come. (To the Chil- 
dren) —’Tis seldom given to mortals to 
see the Queen of Flowers. 


(The Queen of Flowers enters.) 


SPRINGTIME (bowing)—Welcome to 
my bower. I wish to present to you a 
rare gift, the Morning-glory—purple 
and crimson, white and blue; colors of 
the sunrise, born of the glory of the 
dawn; my pledge to happy children. 
(Raises her wand.) 

(Morning-glories enter. They may, 
if desired, give a drill. Then the But- 
terflies dance in, weaving in and out 
among the Morning-glories, and sing- 
ing “The Butterflies,” from “Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book No. V.’’) 

QUEEN OF THE FLOWERS (stepping 
to the center of stage)— 
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You sprang from the soft, dark earth, 
dear morning-glory vine; 

Higher and higher, brave and green, 
with many a twist and twine. 

Bird and butterfly will come, and chil- 
dren will stop, all aglow, 

To point with rosy fingers sweet, and 
watch your blossoms grow. 

Purple and crimson, white and blue, 
out from the lightsome green. 

You swing and rustle your dainty bells, 
your sheltering leaves between, 

Low by the grass and high by the roof, 
and beautiful all the way; 

And the prettiest flowers grow higher 
up, children will wisely say. 


(One of the Morning-glories sings 
“The Morning-glory Bells,” from 
“Songs of the Child World No. II.” 
All the Morning-glories join in the 
Chorus, swinging their garlands of 
morning-glories.) 

SPRINGTIME (coming to the front of 
stage)—And now our revel ends. 
(Holds up her wand.) Go forth, my 
beautiful Morning-glories, on your mis- 
sion of love, to make the world glorious 
and children happy! Go forth, my 
beautiful Morning-glories, born of the 
color of the sunrise and the glory of the 
morning. 


(At the conclusion, all the children 
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who have taken part in the operetta 
enter and sing “Lady Spring,” from 
“Churchill-Grindell Song Book No. V.” 
At the conclusion of the song the char- 
acters may be grouped in tableau.) 


A Neighbor of Ours 
By Christine Gordon Wheeler 


On the banks of meadow-brook, 
Dressed in yellow, striped green, 
Dwells our neighbor, all serene, 

In a very shady nook. 


Odd he looks, with eyes like beads, 
Popping out to watch for prey; 
Meals enough for froggies’ day 

Found in flies among the reeds. 


History tells us how he grew 
Underneath the water’s rim, 
Cradled in a nursery trim 

With his brothers, sisters, too. 


Clustered first in tiny eggs, 
Tadpoles next, like little fish, 
Then, at last—their dearest wish,— 

Hopped on land, with brand-new legs. 


When at eve he sits and croaks, 
Does he talk of other days, 
Water-babies, nested maze, 

Ere he lived with us land folks? 


Spring Song 
(Tune: “Old Black Joe”) 
By Blanche A. Steinhover 


Gone are the days when the wint’ry 
winds did blow, 

Gone are the days when the fields were 
white with snow; 

The gentle breezes blow o’er hill and 
dale, 

The little brooklets sing and play along 
the vale. 


Chorus— 

They’re coming, they’re coming, 
The birds and flowers rare; 

We see them o’er the plains 
And hillsides everywhere. 


Soon will the meadows decked with 
flowers be; 

Soon will the leaflets hang from every 
tree, 

Then we shall see the Springtime 
bright and fair, 

With birds and bees and flowers all the 
joys we’ll share. 

—Chorus 


The Easter Airplane 


By Carolyn R. Freeman 


A bumblebee went flying 
In his very own machine, 
’Twas the one he used for common 
And that everyone has seen. 


He said, “This Easter morning 
I am thankful, it is true, 

That I do not have the troublcs 
Other aviators do. 


“My motor’s sure and faithful, 
I can travel as I please, 

And I don’t have any accidents, 
Or bad catastrophes.” 


Then, as he kept on sailing, 

He remarked from up on high, 
“That’s the only kind of airplane 
For anyone to buy.” 














Safety’s Victory 
By E. A. Bear 
CHARACTERS 


Six DANGER BoGcies—Each is dress- 
ed in costume of red material (repre- 
senting Danger) with tall pointed 
hats. Each bears a red placard hav- 
ing large black letters which spell the 
word D-A-N-G-E-R. 

Stix Sarety Sprites—Dressed in 
green costumes (representing Safety) 
and close-fitting caps. Each bears a 
green placard with black letters which 
spell the word S-A-F-E-T-Y. 

(For a simpler dramatization, cos- 
tumes, except placards, may be omit- 
ted. The posters used in stage setting 
and placards worn by characters may 
be made by pupils not taking part. 
Thus no one will feel that he has been 
“left out.”) 


THE PLAY 


ScENE—Schoolroom platform, clear 
of furniture. . Background arranged 
with Safety First posters and slogans. 


(Enter Danger Bogies in lockstep; 
they march around stage once and 
halt, facing audience.) 


ist Bocir (stepping forward and 
looking at others)—How jolly it is to 
see you, old friends. It is not often 
we get together, since our old enemy 
Safety has begun to war upon us. 
Perhaps we can plan an attack while 
we are here. But first let us tell what 
we have been doing since our last 
meeting. I hope that all of you have 
been living up to your names. (Takes 
place in line.) 

2npd Bocite (advancing)—My work 
has been well done. I have killed many 
and injured many more. I have 
brought sorrow to many homes. Man 
has made laws against me but I am as 
strong as ever. Indeed, I am one of 
the most powerful allies of Danger. I 
am Carelessness. 

3rD BociE—I have been busy, too. 
Because of me ten thousand people 
gave their lives the past year, and 
many others have been crippled. I 
strike the rich, the poor, and the help- 
less. My time is any time; my place 
is any place. I am Danger’s Friend 
and Safety’s Foe. I am Tgnorance. 

4TH Bocir—I also am man’s enemy. 
He knows that I am dangerous, and 
still he encourages me. Those who 
ride and those who walk are my vic- 
tims. I lurk on the streets and high- 
ways and at crossings. I strike often 
and hard. I am a desperate fellow. I 
am Recklessness. 

5TH Bocie—My work is chiefly with 
children, and I will keep on destroying 
as long as boys and girls do not re- 
member what they are told. Would 
you believe that several thousand chil- 
dren under ten years of age were kill- 
ed by my hand last year? Why, only 
this morning I sent two little folks to 
the hospital. They were struck by a 
car while playing in the street. Of 
course their mother warned them not 
to go out of the yard; but they forgot. 
Yes, I am the cause of a great many 
accidents. I am Forgetfulness. 

6TH Bocgm—Good work for all of 
you, friends. (Passes along line, shak- 
ing hands with each). Our toll is get- 








Ap 


ting larger every year. Let us re- 
solve never to stop until we are pre- 
vented. Now let us sing our Dance of 
Death. Then we will make plans for 
our new attack. 

(All lockstep in circle about stage, 
hands on shoulder of one in front, 
chanting with the rhythm and accent- 
ing each beat.) 

ALL— 
Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he! 
We are the foes of Safety. 
We cause sorrow, we bring grief, 
Kill’s our motto, danger our chief. 
Ho, ho, ho! He, he, he! 
We are the foes of Safety. 
(They stop abruptly.) 

6TH Bocim—Oh, here comes those 
dreadful Safety Sprites who are al- 
ways fighting‘us. Let’s hide quickly. 
(All run to farther part of stage and 
seat themselves in circle on floor.) 

(Enter Safety Sprites skipping. 
They seat themselves, as though ex- 
hausted from running, in chairs ar- 
ranged in semicircle.) 

1st SPRITE (addressing others)— 
Let us sit here a bit and rest. I am 
sure we will not have to hunt much 
longer for Danger and his fellows, 
they are always lurking about. But 
we will win, for the Safety War is on. 

Atti—Yes, yes! The Safety War 
is on. 

1st SPRITE (continuing)—And we 
must have the enlistment of all the 
boys and girls to help free our coun- 
try from accidents. No longer must 
we be called “Careless America.” 

Att—Agreed! Agreed! 

2nD SPRITE—Then, what must we do 
to win the Safety War? 

1st SPRITE—First, we must be on 
our guard against these helpers of 
Danger. 

38rd SprRitE—And who are _ these 
helpers? 

1st Spritre—They are Carelessness, 
Ignorance, Recklessness and Forget- 
fulness. They flee from Safety, but 
we can master them if we will. 

4TH SpritE—How can we help to 
win this victory? 

ist SpritE—By being careful at all 
times. No more playing and skating 
in the streets or jumping on wagons. 
And use your eyes, not your tongue, in 
crossing the street. Never cross in 
the middle of the block, or stand in 
the street while waiting for a car. 
(Pauses.) 

5TH SprRITE—Can we be of use to 
others, too? 

ist SpriITE—Yes, indeed; by helping 
the younger children to and from 
school and guiding the old folks, whose 
sight and hearing have grown dim. 

6TH SprRITE—How about telling 
others to join in the fight? 

ist SpritE—A fine idea. We must 
get everyone interested, those who 
walk and those who ride. Many acci- 
dents would be prevented if the motor- 
ist took greater care. So let us work 
to enlist Father, Mother, big brother 
and sister, teacher and schoolmates. 
The larger the army, the sooner the 
victory. 

AtL—We will; we will. 

6TH SPRITE (glancing in the direc- 
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tion of Danger Bogies)—Look! There 
is Danger now. 

(All turn and run toward Danger 
Bogies, who jump up quickly. Safety 
Sprites here join hands, forming a cir- 
cle about their opponents, who try to 
break through, as in the game “Cat 
and Mouse.” Danger, being unable to 
escape, gives up struggling. Sprites 
circle about the defeated ones several 
times, then all drop hands and take 
new position, three on each side facing 
each other, hands meeting overhead, 
as in “London Bridge.” Danger 
marches single file “under the yoke.” 
As they pass through, each turns his 
placard over, the reverse side bearing 
the letters F-I-R-S-T! to correspond 
with those worn by Safety Sprites. 
All form line, so that placards now 
read S-A-F-E-T-Y F-I-R-S-T! All 
join hands and sing.) 

SAFETY SONG 


(Tune: “America’”) 


We pledge ourselves to thee, 
Council of Safety, 

To do thy work. 
That on the land and sea, 
O’er death and danger we 
Will win the victory, 

And never shirk. 


Long have we failed to heed 
Or realize the need 
Of your command. 
But, from this moment, we 
Will strive our best to free, 
From grief and casualty, 
Our native land! 


(Bow and march off stage.) 


Little Green Points 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


When springtime comes, then Ned and I 
Keep watch of the garden beds; 
We want to be the first to see 
The spring bulbs show their heads. 


Up through the moist, black earth they 
peep, 
Green little points in a row, 
Tulips and crocus, awake, alive— 
Really beginning to grow! 


A little later the flowers will bloom, 
Crocus, all yellow and gay; 

Tulips, a blaze of scarlet and gold, 
Under the sun’s bright ray. 


But even better we like to see, 
When the first warm days appear, 
The little green points come pushing 


up, : ; 
To show that spring is here! 


Easter in the Woods 
By Annie W. Meek 


Jack-in-the-pulpit took his stand 
Within the woods one day, 

And every neighboring flower turned 
To hear what he might say. 


He did not speak a single word, 
As noisy people do, 

And yet he sent a sermon out 
On every breeze that blew. 


Then Robin from a tree top sang 
An anthem sweet and clear, 
And all the spring-time growing things 





Knew God was somewhere near. 









Rainbow Chickens 
By Maude Wood Henry 


What do you suppose faithful Bididy 
would say 

If she saw her own eggs on this giad 
Easter day? 

Those eggs you have colored 
bright diamond dyes 

Would be apt, don’t you think, to give 
a surprise? 


with 


Green eggs? Well, I never! And yel- 
low ones, too, 

And pink ones and purple and scarlet 
and blue. 

I feel pretty sure they would ruffle her 
quite,— 

To be told she had laid them would 
give her a fright. 


“If I laid eggs like those,” I imagine 
she’d say, 

“My family would be every color to- 
day; 

Just fancy a chicken pale blue or 
bright red, 

Or purple or green—why, I’d rather 
be dead 


“Than to mother such chickens—’twould 
be a disgrace, 

I’d never again look the world in the 
face.” 

Best not show her the eggs that you 
dye Easter day, 

For I’m certain that this is just what 
she would say. 


A Wonder Trip 


By Blanche Carter Bowers 


Let’s take a trip to fair Japan, 
So far across the seas; 

The land of paper fans and flowers, 
And wondrous cherry trees. 


Where dark-eyed little children play 
As happily as here, 
But with strange games and tops and 
dolls, 
That seem to us so queer. 


In shops and streets, bright parasols 
And paper lanterns gay, 

High waving flags and marvelous kites, 
Tell of some holiday. 


We'll walk in tiny gardens, 
As pretty as can be, 

And peep at little flowers and trees, 
Or sip a cup of tea. 


We'll see so many curious sights 
In this quaint land so fair, 

But of them all the dearest are 
The little children there. 


The Raindrops 
By Elsie M. Fowler 


Bright little raindrops fell to the 
ground, 
One cloudy April day, 
Down through the thirsty earth they 
‘went 
Till they found where some litile 
seeds lay; 
And the little seeds cried, “Little raii- 
drops, dear, 
If the children only knew 
How long we have waited for you tv 
come, 
They’d be glad it was raining, tov.” 
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Some questions that arise 
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in starting school health wor 


Answered in a practical way 


by teachers who have done such work successfully 


F course I’m in no doubt as to the 
O value of school health work. But I 

am uncettain as to just how to go 
about it. 

This is a common state of mind among 
teachers today. They appreciate the tre- 
mendous benefit—both physical and mental— 
of organized health training for children. 
But they do not know exactly how to start 
in and handle the practical details. 

Every day someone writes asking for “‘def- 
inite suggestions.’’ Many problems are of 
course, individual—depending on local con- 
ditions. But there are certain basic questions 
that every teacher faces in starting school 
health work. 

Many teachers already have solved these 
questions. Believing their experience is more 
helpful and stimulating than anything we 
ourselves could suggest, we are quoting a few 
of them here for the benefit of others looking 
for ideas. 


1. The first and most important 
questions— 


What definite plan to follow that is simple 
and economical, yet gives effective results? 

Hundreds of schools have answered that 
question by adopting the practical program 
outlined by the Borden Company, which can 
be fitted into the average school routine with 
a minimum of trouble and expense. It con- 
sists of: 

C1) Thorough physical examination by a 
doctor (or school nurse) to discover and 
remedy possible organic defects. 

(2) Regular weekly weighing — the most 
reliable index to health. 

(3) Regular health instruction in correct 
habits and proper diet. 

(4) Regular daily feeding of Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Eagle Brand is fuil-cream 
dairy milk—a child’s natural food—com- 
bined with sugar, an excellent source of extra 
energy that growing children need. It rec- 
ommends itself for school use as it can be 





The Borden Health Contest 
on the home stretch 


With the contest two-thirds over, com- 
petition is keen and interest runs high. 

Remember—complete your records— 
enter the weight gains for the final week 
and the total gain for each child on the 
class height and weight chart—collect 
the individual health records kept by 
the children—send these records, to- 
gether with a letter and any pictures 
you may have, to the Borden Company 
as soon after the close of the contest as 
you can. 

The winners will be selected just as 
soon as all the material can be carefully 
gone over. The winning teachers will be 
notified at once, and a general announce- 
ment made in this magazine at as early 
a date as possible. 











bought anywhere—is easy to keep and use— 
is absolutely safe and clean—and is econom- 
ical for large quantity feedings. 


2. How to secure the coofera- 


tion and interest of parents? 


“I first held community meetings and did 
home visiting—using weight records to show 
the need of the children for improvement. It 
was easy to get cooperation after the results 
began to be apparent.”’ 

“The report of the children’s weight gains 
was published in all the papers each week.”’ 
“Through the Parent-Teacher’s Club and 
personal notes I got in touch with the mothers 
and explained every detail of the health 
class.”’ 

“I sent the mothers new recipes (using 
Eagle Brand) and notes reminding them of 
their children’s improvement.” 

“I invited the mothers to the school, gave 
health talks.’” ‘“‘We planned a Mother- 
Daughter banquet.” 

The Borden Company has also prepared a 
Home Course in Child Health for Mothers which 
teachers can distribute to parents. It provides 
a very definite means of having mothers check 
up on their children’s health. The coupon 
below will bring you a sample copy of this, 
together with a set of 3 Little Books on child 
health, written for parents. 


3. How to finance the work? 


**The Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and the Red 
Cross Chapters financed the work and paid for 
the milk.’ 

“We all bought some of the Eagle Brand. 
Each child took a day to bring for the whole 
class.”” 

‘‘We arranged and presented a very unique, 
entertaining and instructive health program 
at the school auditorium for which we 
charged a small admission.” 

“The school financed part of the milk feed- 
ings. I bought the rest.” 

“We gave a health play and ice cream 
supper to raise money.” 


4. How to interest the children? 


“We fitted up a vacant class room for our 
work, two girls being appointed each week 
to be ‘housekeepers’ to keep everything in 
order. This privilege was conferred each week 





on the two who had tried hardest to keep the 
health rules.”’ 

“We carried on a health poster contest, 
offering a prize for the best poster.”’ 

“The pupils made booklets and put down every health 
lesson we learned, making the booklets very attractive by 
drawing and writing on health. I have one side of my 
school room for my nutrition class work; we call it Health 
Land.” 

Another teacher worked out a system of gold stars for 
awards for following health rules. 


5. How to serve Eagle Brand? 


,Most teachers serve it diluted as a drink, which the 


children drink or sip through straws. Others have served 
it in the following ways: 

*‘with crackers or corn flakes.” 

“tas a milk shake or egg nog, and occasionally malted 
milk added to it.” 

“I served lunches at the noon hour and included one 
item every day made of Eagle Brand. One mother made a 
junket of it.” 

“‘as a spread on bread. On cold days we served the milk 
hot or made hot cocoa.”” 


6. How to conduct health 
classes ? 


A complete set of 20 lessons for health classes is outlined 
in Nutrition and Health, a valuable handbook used by 
more than 75,000 teachers. This book also contains in- 
formation on malnutrition, authoritative height and 
weight charts, reprints of experiments with malnourished 
school children, etc. 

Mail the coupon below for a free copy. You will find it 
invaluable. 

If you want additional proof of the value of school 
health work, send for a copy of How 10 Teachers Solved the 
Malnutrition Problem, a booklet written by teachers who 
actually carried on health work last year. 

You can get the same fine results with your pupils—in- 
creased weight, improved appearance, better attitude and 
higher school marks—if you start this work now. This is 
a good time to begin—for children are apt to be run down 
at the end of the winter and before final examinations. 
Write for the necessary health program material today. 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 


904 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free set of your Health Program Material. 
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Spring Morning 
By Mabel Montgomery Browne 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


READER—Costume not important. 

MotTHeR NaturE—Girl. Wearing 
long, flowing green robe. 

ELF oF SprING—Boy. Wears a tri- 
corn hat with plume; three-quarter 
length cape of green; boots. 





SPRING Fatrres—Several children, 
all girls, or both girls and boys. The 
girls should wear fluffy fairy dresses 
of different colors. The boys may be 
dressed as gnomes—close-fitting caps, 
brown jackets and knickerbockers. 

One of the Spring Fairies takes the 
part of the Fairy who recites “Bright 
Leaves of Day.” 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


A fantasy for schoolroom or park. 
A Reader tells the story, and the illu- 
sion is more complete if the actors en- 
ter without announcement. Clear, 
measured enunciation is demanded, as 
success of the story depends upon its 
words being understood. 

The platform may be decorated to 
represent a spring garden; wall across 
the back; trellis of morning glories at 
left; a castle tower at right, back cor- 
ner. Gates at either end of garden 
wall make entrance to garden. The 
stage settings may be elaborated or 
simplified at the option of the director. 

Story Teller stands at right, front; 
should sit on low chair or garden seat 
when others take part; should never 
leave the platform or be out of sight of 
the audience. 


THE STORY 

READER—Once upon a time, as all 
good stories begin, there was a won- 
derful garden at the end of the world. 
And in this garden at the end of the 
world stood a castle, tall, high-tower- 
ed; and every day of the year it re- 
flected a wonderful green-gold light, 
such as not all the precious ore of the 
mountains of the earth could produce. 

And in this wonderful castle in the 
garden at the end of the world lived a 
mysterious fairy. Never had any 
mortal seen her, yet all paid homage 
to her. They did not know her name, 
und for want of a real name they call- 
ed her Mother Nature. 

But though mortals never saw her, 
and though mortals never heard her, 
Mother Nature was a very busy body. 
This particular morning of which I 
speak, she was up early, very early; 
und yet, even as she prepared to leave 
her room, there came sounds—music, 
tinkling, lilting, and then a voice rose 
in airiest, fairiest laughter. 

Mother Nature stopped, listened, 
smiled, and exclaimed, “That Elf of 
Spring! He said he would wake me 
up this morning.” And listening, this 
is like unto the music that she heard. 

(Elf of Spring enters, singing “Fru- 
lingsheit” (Spring Song), Weil, G. 
Schirmer & Co., New York, or any 
spring song-) 

READER—When the song had died 
away, the silent listener in the castle 
room went down to walk in that won- 
derful garden at the end of the world, 
which I mentioned just now. As she 





stood on the threshold of the great 


“Ap 


shining door that had swung open at 
her approach, as if by some magic, her 
gaze wandered, caught, lingered with 
admiration on a big web that swung 
between a column of the castle en- 
trance and a limb of a tree several 
feet away. It was held only by a few 
glistening threads, so fine as to be 
almost imaginary, and yet it held the 
weight of a full-grown spider and ever 
so many drops of glistening dew. And 
looking, she murmured, “Arachne still 
spins with the skill that provoked her 
rival’s wrath and brought humiliation. 
It’s the way of the world, it seems.” 
She drew in long breaths of the fresh 
spring-morning air. “If my garden 
could only talk! Oh, what would my 
garden say?” she exclaimed. 


MotTHeR NATURE (entering) — 


What say 
Bright leaves of day, 
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By the laughing wind caressed? 

Fairy (enters dancing, from gate at 
left. Answers in happy, lilting tones)— 

“All young things 

Should dance in the sun: 

There joy sings 

To every one. 

MoTHER NATURE— 

What say 

Sweet flowers of day, 

That strive not, yet are blest? 

Fary— 

“All young things 

Should live in the sun: 

There joy sings 

To every one.” 

MoTHER NATURE— 

What say 


At shut of day, 
Two bird-calls from the west? 





April 


Nancy Byrp TURNER 
Brightly 





1. All the fields are fair 


2. Lit - tle showers come step - ping down . 
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Famy— 

“All young things 

Should live in the sun* 

There joy sings 

To every one.” 

The six preceding stanzas are from 
“What Say Bright Leaves of Day?” 
by Grace Fallow: Norton. Used by 
permission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

(Mother Nature and Fairy exit.) 


ReaDER—As Mother Nature walked 
the paths that threaded this wonderful 
garden at the end of the world, it was 
as if an enchantress had been at work 
all the night. On every side new 
things were to be seen. Here dande- 
lions fringed the path with their dusty 
gold. There daffodils swayed with the 
unseen breeze. In a corner, sheltered 
by a Grandfather Oak, beds of fern 
waved long, leafy fronds. And almost 
hidden below, wee baby fern nodded 
and begged attention. 

A butterfly fluttered past and 
Mother Nature asked for news of his 
brother and sister caterpillars. She 
held out her hand and the fluttering, 
aimless bit of beauty settled on her 
outstretched finger. Surprised, de- 
lighted, she spoke her thought aloud: 

(Mother Nature again enters. She 
speaks to large butterfly poised on her 
finger.) 

MoTHER NATURE— 

I hold you at last in my hand, 

Exquisite child of the air. 

Can I ever understand 

How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to my linden «ee 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvelous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis too! 

“The Butterfly,” by Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Used by permission of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

READER—A little farther on, she 
commended the pussy willows on their 
prudence in wearing their soft grey 
coats. She told a row of narcissus, 
waving white against a wall that was 
itself showing spring-green with moss, 
that the reflection of the beautiful face 
of their namesake could not have been 
more beautiful than they. 

Once she stopped and waited while 
a brown earthworm wriggled across 
the path. 

Mocking birds, blue birds, robins and 
thrushes sang noisy, joyous songs in 
the greening branches above. Watch- 
ing them, she shook her head, and 
laughed, “How those tiny sprites do 
dress up! Fairies of the Spring!” 

The path led around the corner of 
the castle and opened to view another 
portion of the garden, even more beau- 
tiful, just as full of Spring. The wan- 
derer stopped and caught her breath 
in delight. “Fairies in my garden! 
Oh, how lovely!” 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Building of “American” Desks 
Is a Study in Co-operation 


Co-operation is the power behind all progressive industry today 
... in contrast with competition, that stern taskmaster of a less 
enlightened era. It is by working amicably together that “Ameri- 
can” employes are able to construct desks of recognized excel- 
lence ... school equipment which receives the grateful approval 
| of a discriminating public. 


SS, 





To co-operate with the purchaser, we have established 53 dis- 

tributing stations throughout the United States, where a stock of 

many different models is constantly ready for your order. Prompt | 
| 


shipment is thus translated from possibility to certainty. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only 
because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 








Atnerican Seating Company 


16 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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(Enter Spring Fairies, who give a 
dance, or drill, or sing a motion song.) 

READER—When the dance was ended 
and the last fairy had disappeared, 
Mother Nature hurried on her way, 
for have I not said that Mother Na- 
ture was a very busy body? Only 
once more did she pause, and that was 
beside a riotous mass of morning- 
glories swinging in the warm south 
wind. “You think I don’t know your 
secret, but I do,” she said. 

(Mother Nature enters gate, left; 
stands before trellis of morning- 
glories.) 

MoTHER NATURE— 

They swing from the garden-trellis 

In Ariel-airy ease; 
And their aromatic honey 
Is sought by the earliest bees. 


The rose, it knows their secret, 
And the jessamine also knows: 

And the rose told me the story 
That the jessamine told the rose. 


“Harsh words to folks and animals 
Are most as bad as blows.” 
MOTIONS 

1. Hands together in front, quickly 
separated. 

2. Points to self. 

8. Points to audience. 

4, Nods head with emphasis. 


Old Blind Biddy 
By Blanche Stoddard Eason 


You can’t hardly see at all, can you, 
Biddy? 

But you always hear me call, don’t 
you, Biddy? 

And you come right straight to me, 

Even though you cannot see, 

For you know my voice is me, don’t 
you, Biddy? 


Nice to have a pet like you, good old 
Biddy! 
And you know I love you, too, don’t 
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April Flowers 
(A Playlet for First Grade Pupils) 
By Mrs. Otto R. Bauer 


CHARACTERS: Lily, Rose, Violet, 
Tulip, Spring, North Wind, Jack 
Frost, Sun, and South Wind, dressed 
in appropriate crepe paper costumes. 


Lady Spring is dressed as a fairy 
and carries a wand. The Sun is bril- 
liant yellow, and Jack Frost is in 
white, with a silver spear in his hand. 


(Enter Flowers. They sing “April,” 
in “Churchill-Grindell Song Book No- 
V.") 

ALL— 
We're the flowers of early spring, 
Violet, Tulip, Lily, Rose, 
Messages of joy we bring, 
Coming after Winter’s snows. 

Lity—I do hope that horrid person, 
Jack Frost, isn’t about. He pinches me 
so dreadfully. (Peers about anxious- 


(Enter Lady Spring, trippingly.) 

Lapy Sprinc—Oh—just as I thought, 
North Wind is at his cruel tricks again. 
(She calls.) Sun! Sun, come here, [ 
need you. 

(Enter Sun.) 

Sun—Here I am, dear Lady Spring, 
I knew you would soon call me. What 
can I do for you? 

Lapy Sprinc—Oh, please melt Jack 
Frost for me. South Wind tells me he 
is trying to hurt my flowers. And you 
may chase North Wind to his home at 
the North Pole. 


(She pushes North Wind toward the 
Sun as she speaks.) 
SuN— 


North Wind, go away, 
Jack Frost, melt, I say. 

(Jack Frost sneaks toward the Sun, 
very reluctantly. He falls in a heap 
at the Sun’s feet. North Wind hastens 
out, stopping to frown severely at the 
Sun as he goes. Flowers arise in 


you, Biddy? ly.) li 
When your friends leave you behind ¥“ : mm is — 
And the jessamine said: At mid- ger ag Por eee VioteT—And North Wind! He is | Frowers— 
; And you think they are not kind, 
night; Come to: tnt: end never smled ent really my greatest enemy. I hope Dear Golden Sun, we’re glad you're 
Ere the red cock woke and crew, cone day? ‘won't | Lady Spring will come early and drive vet ’ 
The fays of Queen Titania . ‘ him away. No mare cold North Wind’ 
s s blast 
Came here to bathe in the dew. Rose—Yes, and South Wind, too. we fear. was 


And the yellow moonlight glistened 
On braids of elfin hair; 

And fairy feet on the flowers 
Fell softer than any air. 


And their petticoats, gay as bubbles, 
They hung up, every one, 


Here is food, and drink, and sand for 
you, Biddy; 

You may eat it from my hand,—that’s 
right, Biddy. 

When you pick, it feels so funny! 

Wouldn’t bite me, would you, Honey? 

“Not for lots and lots of money”? Nice 
old Biddy. 


She is a good friend of ours. Dear me, 
who is that? (They huddle together 
in fear as Jack Frost enters, searching 
for them.) 

Tutip—Let us hide! 
down.) 

JACK Frost—I feel very mischievous 


(All bow 


(Flowers circle about Sun and then 
form a semicircle about Lady Spring. 
South Wind and Sun hold hands at one 
side of the stage. All sing “Lady 
Spring,” “Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. V.”) 


Res ) . to-day. I think it would be great fun to : A 
OO a eS earls ae, | When I sit and hold you so, old blind | bite some of the flowers. I don’t like Signs of Spring 
wi Biddy, flowers. By Lee Drew 
But the red cock crew too early, All I ony : seem to know, don’t you, (Enter South Wind. She silently How do we know that spring is coming? 
And the fairies fled in fear, Biddy? " chases him away, by fanning him. | Just listen! Out there a woodpecker’s 
Leaving their petticoats, purple and| Then you “talk, talk, talk” to me, Jack Frost begins to droop. She then drumming, 
pink,— And you sing so happily, , returns.) While perched on the branch of a tree 
Like blossoms hanging there. Makes me smile,—but you can’t see,|  goumy Winp—He would have bitten quite near 


“Morning Glories,’ by Madison 
Cawein. Permission of John P. Morton 
& Company. 

READER—Mother Nature stood again 
on the threshold of that great shining 
door that had swung open at her ap- 
proach as if by some magic. She was 
going back now to begin the serious 
work of her day. She took a last lin- 
gering, loving look at her wonderful 
garden and spoke softly: 

The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in His heaven— 


can you, Biddy? 


I can lift you if I try, can’t I, Biddy? 

But you’re, oh! so heavy—my! Aren’t 
you, Biddy? 

I must hurry up and grow, 

’Cause when I’m a man, you know, 

I’ll take you everywhere I go—honest, 
Biddy. 





my fairest flowers. 

(All flowers bow. South Wind fans 
them, and then vanishes. North Wind 
enters, peering about him at first.) 

NortH Winp—Here’s my chance! 
I’ll spoil these flowers. If I step softly, 
no one will come to stop me. 

FLOWERS (bowing)—Oh. 








Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. 
Japanese Entertainments. 


Spring Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 
paring for spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, 
(192 pages. 
This book provides a wealth of excellent 


A most useful collection in pre- 


40 cents.) 


The robin is singing his song of cheer. 


The brook that has been silent so long 

Again is singing a rollicking song; 

Inviting all boys to get hook and line 

And come right along, for the fishing’s 
fine. 


Then there is baseball and marbles, too, 
And so many jolly things to do, 

That it seems to me the fact is clear 
That the season we love so well is here. 


Little Leaf Babies 
By Julia Powell 


Little leaf babies, awake, awake! 
Down in the meadow a streamlet is 


All’s right with the world! Japanese entertainment material suitable for all grades—recitations, leaping, 
“Song from Pippa Passes.” plays, exercises, songs, a drill and a dance. (64 pages. 40 cents.) A bit of blue sky from a cloud-rift is 
; POPULAR SHORT PLAYS peeping, 


A Pleasant Good Morning 
(Motion Recitation for Primary Child) 
By Alice Jean Cleator 


intermediate grades. 


sired for choruses. (25 cents.) 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A floral operetta for children of the 
Nine speaking parts and as many others as de- 


A Pageant of Spring. Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. 


And dimples and smiles in the willow- 
rimmed lake. 


Little leaf babies, why slumber so Jong? 
This morning I heard a clear, sweet 


My Uncle James, he always says Plays thirty minutes. (15 cents.) d Fl d F note 

1 . sige itd 4 Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. Four soe ie A 

ed sep ose nea rill speaking parts and as many other characters as desired. (15 cents.) —— with joy, from a little 
- se . ’ 


In such a pleasant way. 

And Tom (he is the old black horse), 
“As smart as me or you, 

%’He whinnies just as if to say, 
“Good-morning,” too. 


My Uncle James once said to me, 
4And I guess he knows, 





Welcome, Bright Springtime. 
girls of intermediate grades. 
cents. ) 





A May Day play for fifteen or more 
Includes several songs and dances (25 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 











And wakened the silences with song. 


Little leaf babies, ’tis time to arise! 
The south wind is waiting to kiss and 
caress you, 
And in dainty garments of bright 
green to dress you. 
Little leaf babies, come, open your eyes! 
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“You know, Diary, I feel like a college Freshman on the 
Campus. Have to work, of course, and be guided and 
helped, and all the time it’s just having fun for dollars 

and cents profit.” In this vein Eleanor Saunders gives 
to teachers the complete story of her a with 
the House of Compton. To many her diary . . . her 3 
summers . . . will bring memories of their own n happy 
Compton summers. To others it will unfold a most 
unique and advantageous way to “vacation.” Possibly 
this little book will offer a helpful suggestion to you. 
Surely, it will fascinate you. And we urge all teachers 
interested in summer work to read it. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy ... free. 


Our plan _ you! 


With Eleanor Saunders’ book we’ll send you all the de- 
tails of the Compton plan for you. There’s no obliga- 
tion . . . but we want you, surely, to have the facts. 
Let us show you how we'll help you, where you'll travel, 
how much you can earn, and how this work gives you a 
permanent summer position, every year. Send the 
coupon for full information. Send it now. Then see 
how simple, how complete, how profitable our prop- 


F.E.COMPTON & CO. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 104, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


Catunes :Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, Eleanor Saunders’ booklet and yoursummer-vacation and money- 
earning plan. 





Eleanor Saunders’ Diary ... 
graphs and facts. An interesting, vivacious narrative 





to 
women 
teachers! 


16 pages of photo- 


| three Compton summers. You will enjoy reading it! 


osition is. Of you, we ask...only that you are an am- 
bitious woman, between 25 and 40 years of age, have 
had two years of normal or college training and three 
years of teaching experience. That’s all. We make it 
possible for you to earn handsomely .. . and to play as 
well. Make good with us...and there may be for you, 
as there has been for others, a permanent $3000 to 
$5000 position here. Find out, now, all that Comp- 
ton’s plan may mean to you! 


Travel and earn money 
$200 to $400 a month 


The Compton plan makes it possible for a live, ener- 
getic teacher to spend the vacation period traveling. 

The Compton work capitalizes all a teacher’s training 
and experience. Earn $200 to $400 a month... . $500 
to $1,000 this summer. Only a limited number can be 
accepted. Those who apply first and who can start 
earliest and work longest are given preference. Join 
other teachers in this high-grade and pleasant work. 

See new places... meet new people. Make your plans 
now. Send the coupon; with all the facts before you, 
decide what’s best to do. 


58 East Washington Street 
Dept. 104, Chicago, Illinois 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 200 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R, Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


APRIL LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Have you ever tried to justify a system of public 
education? Just why should you and I and every- 
one else be required to help pay for the education 
of children belonging to other people? Or con- 
versely, why should others be called on to help pay 
for the education of our children? The answers 
to questions like these would naturally differ and 
reveal numerous and greatly varying points of 
view. An analysis would show the most important 
reason to be that self-preservation forces a democ- 
racy or republic to maintain a system of public 
schools in order to insure for every child an oppor- 
tunity to secure the education and training neces- 
sary to intelligent, efficient citizenship. The fu- 
ture of the nation—yes, its very life—depends 
upon the character and quality of its citizenship. 
To a great extent, it is the privilege and opportu- 
nity of the schools to contribute very largely in 
building future citizenship. 

Ordinarily we think of the school as the place 
where pupils gain knowledge, where they develop 
intelligence. Unfortunately, however, knowledge 
alone does not insure good citizenship. One may 
know much, he may have a profound knowledge of 
history, of political science, and of many other de- 
partments of learning, and still be a most undesir- 
able citizen. For he may use the power knowledge 
gives him to carry out selfish aims and purposes, 
that may be a curse, rather than a blessing, to 
society. 

How the individual uses the power which knowl- 
edge gives is determined by qualities of heart and 
mind, by ideals and standards, that control his ac- 
tions, his conduct. It is, therefore, of highest im- 
portance that the school concern itself with char- 
acter building quite as much as with the develop- 
ment of scholarship. 

The school offers the best possible opportunity 
for stimulating the qualities essential to upright, 
fine manhood and womanhood. The school can 
be made a great family, composed of individuals 
whose interests are varied. Some interests will be 
held in common, but others will be individual and 
more or less selfish. The spirit of the teacher will 
determine very largely the character of the rela- 
tionships developed on the part of pupils, not only 
toward school and its work but toward each other. 
If the teacher can lead pupils to see that the school 
belongs to them, that they can make it just what 
they want it to be, that she is there only to help 
and not to dominate, a splendid start has been 
made to develop in that school a miniature democ- 
racy, where each pupil is a citizen, where every- 
one has not only privileges but obligations, where 
each is partially responsible for and deeply con- 
cerned with whatever happens. Every happening 
affects the school and either helps or hinders it in 
becoming what it should be—what teacher and 
pupils want it to become. 

On the other hand, if the management of the 











school is wholly in the teacher’s. hands, if she fails 
to take pupils into her confidence and develop the 
idea of a citizen partnership as suggested, then 
she loses the opportunity to develop self-control, 
consideration for others, a sense of responsibility 
and numerous other qualities essential to the right 
kind of citizenship in a democracy. 

The function of the school is the building of real 
men and women. The gaining of knowledge and 
the development of skills are but means to the at- 
tainment of an end. Every teacher should study 
her method of instructing pupils and the manage- 
ment of her school to see whether, and to what 
extent, her procedure secures the larger and more 
important results. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


The pupils from the third to the seventh grade, in- 
clusive, of Miss Blanche Boren, Knoxville, Texas, would 
like to exchange letters and products with schools 
wherever the English language is spoken. 


Miss Artie J. Norvell, Sand Run, West Virginia, and 
her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils wish 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in western, northeastern and southern 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Philippines. 

Miss Ruby Ginter, Cross Roads School, Whitewater, 
Missouri, and her pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades wish to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with teachers and pupils in any state in the Union 
and any English-speaking country. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss Edna Reimers, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, Box 171, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grade in any part of the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, the island possessions, and 
any foreign country. 

The fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
of Mrs. Jennie Mayne, Flora School, Lancaster, Wis- 
consin, would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
snapshots with the same grades in any state in the 
Union, Alaska, and island possessions. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Maurine Evans, Lake City, Illinois, would like to ex- 
change letters, products, and work with pupils in other 
states, Canada, or the island possessions. 

Miss Lola James, Edgar, Nebraska, and her seventh 
grade pupils would like to correspond with teachers 
and pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union. 


The fifth grade pupils of Mrs. B. Kimmel, Box 1422, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, would like to exchange let- 
ters and art work with pupils of any school in the 
United States or island possessions. 


Miss Gladys M. Church, Neal School, Harrisburg, 
Illinois, and her pupils would like to exchange letters 
with other teachers and pupils of the United States. 


Miss Lucile Brittain, District 37, Grantville, Kansas, 
and her pupils, fifth to eighth grades inclusive, would 
like to correspond and exchange seat work plans with 
teachers and pupils in any state in the Union, or any 
foreign country. 

Mr. Orville Hendrickson, Bilse School, Route 1, 
Ridgeland, Wisconsin, and his fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
products, pictures and specimens of interest with 
teachers and pupils in any state of the Union, island 
possessions, Canada, and foreign countries. 


The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Miss 
Lillian Magsig, Middle Bass Island, Ohio, would like 
to exchange products with the pupils of these grades 
in any state in the Union, but especially the southern 
states; also any foreign countries. 

Miss Verna M. Paul, 808 West Pine Street, Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, and her pupils would like to exchange 
letters, snapshots, products and nature study speci- 
mens with pupils and teachers of fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades in any other state or outlying posses- 
sions. 

Miss Anna Julia Gaub, Matawan, New Jersey, and 
her third and fourth grade pupils would like to corres- 
pond and exchange products and pictures with pupils 
of the same grades in all the states of the United 
States, in Canada, Alaska, and the island possessions. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mr. E, J. 
Grieve, Perkins, Oklahoma, would like to exchange 
letters and snapshots with pupils of the same grades 
in any state or territory. 

Miss Louise Roise, Route I, Gary, South Dakota, and 
her pupils would like to correspond and exchange 
products with teachers and pupils in any part of the 
United States, Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, South 
America, Porto Rico, and Europe. 


CLUB LETTERS 
Easter Seat Work 


Early in the spring we begin to prepare for 
Easter. Many pleasant periods are spent in mak- 
ing Easter baskets and Easter doll hats. We cut 
crepe paper in strips, utilizing paper left over 
from party decorations or fancy dresses. We 
twist the strips into cords and weave with raffia. 
The tighter the cord is wound, the more durable 
the basket. 

Many designs are made with these paper cords. 
If a few flowers are added to the baskets, and bits 
of ribbon to the Easter bonnets, some beautiful ar- 
ticles may later be placed on display. 

When the Easter rabbits come, if the weather is 
favorable, we dress up the dolls, take the pretty bas- 
kets, and “go a-hunting” for Easter eggs.— 
KATHERINE T. Stout, Texas. 


Keeping Weather Record in First Grade 


April seems a good time to begin observation of 
the weather in a first grade. This year I put a 
large calendar on the blackboard. The pupils cut 
yellow circles for the sunny days; white circles 
for the days when it snows; umbrellas for rainy 
days. To follow up the record in May, apple blos- 
soms were cut from crepe paper for pleasant days 
and butterflies when the sun failed to shine. 

The value of this work was in the pupils’ respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the proper sticker 
for the day; the observation and memory of the 
weather over the week-end; the nature study which 
it made interesting; and the assistance it gave in a 
study of home geography. 

The birds, flowers, and butterflies may be made 
by pupils for seat work, if desired—NELLIE R. 
RICKER, Maine. 


Local Geography 


Two years ago when we were asked to observe 
American Education Week, with two special days, 
“Vermont Day” and “United States Day,” I 
realized more than ever how little I knew about my 
own state and her richness in natural resources 
and industries. I began at once to make a Vermont 
book which contained a list of questions pertaining 
to the state. As used in my school to-day these 
questions have aroused the interest not only of my 
pupils but of the entire community. In small space 
I cannot quote all the questions, but for the benefit 
of those who may be interested I will quote a few: 


For what is Vermont noted? (My pupils found 
twenty industries in which Vermont leads the 
world.) 

Where was the first postage stamp made? 

Name some Vermont inventors and their inven- 
tions. 

What was the first capital? 

How long was Vermont an independent republic 
having an independent government, and who 
was its president during its period of inde- 
pendence? 

Was any other state ever independent as was 
Vermont? 

I also found our local geography most interesting. 

For example, some of my pupils were living in the 
first house that was built in the town. I found 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The Selby Shoe Co, 


“T couldn’t believe 


my child would talk that way” 


No. 3 of a senses of great messages to Amencan Women, from American Women 


Fp meng meg woman was sitting by an open window one 
day last summer, enjoying her comfortable chair, and 
thankful that she had finished with her work. 


She had hurried through her tasks for the day so she 
could rest. Of late, it had seemed that she had been doing 
everything in a hurry so she could get off her feet. 


And on this day she had settled down with a magazine, 
sighing contentedly, when suddenly she heard familiar 
voices. 


Her little daughter, Jane, was just outside the window 
with a little friend. And they were playing grown-ups. 


“T'll be mamma,”’ came Jane’s voice, ‘‘and you be your 
mamma come to call on me.” 


Presently: ‘‘Why, how do you do, Annabel. How are you 
today? You look so tired.” 


“I'm just terrible,” it was Jane’s voice again. ‘‘My feet 
are horrible today, simply killing me. They ache all the 
time. I can’t walk at all any more. Why, I wouldn’t think 
of trying to walk even over to your house, Lucile. I’m so 
thankful we have a car.” 


“But aren’t you doing anything?” 


Then the mother had the shock of her life. Jane’s voice 
rang out irritably. “‘Oh, let’s don’t play that any more. It’s 
no fun. My mamma is always talking about her old feet. 
She can’t say a word about anything else. I’m sick of hear- 
ing about her feet.” 


The other day a letter came from this mother. It was a 
happy letter. She told of the incident we have described. 
hen she continued: 


“T couldn’t believe my child would talk that way about 
me. But it did me good. I suppose I woke up then. 


“T had been foolish about my feet. I had simply surren- 
dered to them, without really trying to make them right 
again, 


“At once I began to look around for help of some sort. 

tried several kinds of shoes, and was beginning to be dis- 
couraged again when I happened to find your Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 


“Needless to say, I don’t talk about my stupid old feet 
any more — that 1s, I promise not to, after I have finished 
writing this letter. 


“But I do wish I could help other women realize that 
they don’t have to go on suffering with their feet. My mes- 


Your feet — and your children’s feet — deserve Arch Preserver Shoes. Send the coupon today for 
our booklet, “Foot Youth” and the name of your dealer. 


sage is to those women who think they have well feet and 
can’t understand why they should have trouble. 


“T do walk over to Lucile’s. Was over there yesterday, 
and we both walked on down to the city. It is dour miles, 
and I enjoyed every step of it. 


“My husband came home last evening and caught me 
whistling at my work. ‘First time I’ve heard you do that in 
ten years,’ he laughed. 


“Every woman in America ought to be wearing this shoe. 
Every woman would wear it, if she knew what I know!’’ 





What the Arch Preserver Shoe does for the feet is to 
allow them to carry the weight of the body without being 
strained or pinched. They are allowed to keep vigorous and 
healthy, with unimpeded blood circulation and uncrowded 
nerves, 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge prevents sagging and 
straining of the foot arch. This one thing explains why your 
feet are so vigorous. They have a correct walking base. 


The flat inner sole does not pinch the nerves, bones, and 
ee of the forepart of the foot. This means foot 
ealth. 


All of which results in solid comfort, regardless of how 
much you use your feet. Thousands of women who never 
would think of walking more than a block or so in ordinary 
shoes are now, in Arch Preserver Shoes, on the street for 
hours, walking for miles, 


The Arch Preserver Shoe supports the foot where support 
is needed — under the arch. But it bends freely where the 
foot itself bends — in the forepart. 


And further, it is smartly designed. If you wear the Arch 
Preserver Shoe you have charming models for all occa- 
sions, and are perfectly groomed. 


In fact, here is the real superiority of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. It combines foot health and comfort with correct ap- 
pearance. No other shoe can. do this so well, because the im- 
portant features of the Arch Preserver Shoe are patented 
and can not be copied by other manufacturers. 


Your feet deserve Arch Preserver Shoes. 
They ought to be comfortable and useful. You 
can also get them for your children—insuring a 
lifetime of foot happiness for them. 

There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe for 
women, and it is manufactured only by The 
Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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No matter what the occasion, there are numerous 
appropriate styles in the Arch Preserver Shoe. Suit- 
able models for day or evening, assuring not only 
health and comfort, but style also. 











A few of the many pop- 
ular styles in the Arch 


Preserver Shoe for wo- 
men, misses and children 















The Mafair 






































The Chiska 
(for misses and children) 





The Circe 


Made for women, misses 
and children by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Company Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 





The Laurette 


Sold by 2000 deal- 
ers. Styles for all 
occasions. All 
sizes. Ali widths. 
AAAA 1toE. 


Look for this trade- 
mark on sole and 
lining. Not genuine 
without it. It és 
your guarantee. 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





The Selby Shoe Co.,501 7th St., Portsmouth, O. - 
Please send postpaid your booklet No.#-1, “Foot Youth, 
and name of your dealer. 






Street and No. 
PG Oi iin isso ssscsstavsbusssovbicagtssastanancedsiaionen I rdidcissssnichitintatiee . 





I usually buy my shoes from (name of dealer).................c0eesme 
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many pupils whose ancestors, early pioneers in our 
community, had helped to clear the land. 

Pupils should know more about their own state, 
both historically and geographically. This method 
has been a wonderful help to my pupils.—Grace S. 
DRINKWATER, Vermont. 


Our Citizenship Class 


Our class in good citizenship used to seem dull 
and uninteresting. Now I enjoy it as much as any 
other class, if not more. My pupils this year can 
hardly wait for our citizenship talks. 

Citizenship is such a broad subject that it enables 
me to touch on practically every subject. We dis- 
cuss community problems, social and table etiquette. 
The last twce are favorites with the children. Our 
school is likened to a community and each one 
strives to be the best citizen. Each week we elect 
a mayor and other officers. If a child does any- 
thing “against the law,” I need only say, “I don’t 
believe Alice is a very good citizen,” and the result 
is all that could be desired. 

One week when one of the larger boys was mayor 
I found him bullying a little girlk He was put out 
of office and has never been guilty of the same or 
a similar offense. 

The children are especially fond of the David 
Ames stories included in Mrs. Jay’s articles on 
“How to Be a Thoroughbred,” now running in Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. During one 
class. period, after reading the David Ames story 
on “Invisible Stay-Out Signs,” two of the boys 
acted out a similar but original story. Indeed, a 
favorite exercise in the class is the dramatizing of 
acts of good citizenship. The most popular topics 
are etiquette rules. The girls usually dramatize 
little acts of kindness. 

I never lecture in citizenship class and each pu- 
pil knows he is free to say what he wishes. I also 
encourage the asking of questions. Through our 
citizenship talks I find out the social conditions at 
home and therefore know how to handle individual 
cases. 

I hope other teachers have found this subject as 
interesting as I have.-—GERTHA KNappP, Iowa. 


Watching Seeds Germinate 


There is nothing more wonderful than the growth 
of a little seed. Here is a suggestion I have used 
very successfully. 

Each child brings a glass tumbler and some seeds. 
Corn, beans, or peas are excellent for this purpose. 
A blotter, preferably a colored one, is placed inside 
the tumbler. Then the seeds are dropped between 
the blotter and the glass. Pour enough water in 
the tumbler to keep the blotter moist. 

The children will watch with keen interest the 
swelling of the grain. Soon a tiny rootlet will ap- 
pear; then the plant will start to grow against the 
glass. As the days go by, the children reach the 
conclusion that a plant needs moisture, sunlight, 
air and soil. 

Then comes the starving time when the cupboard 
is empty, that is, the food that Mother Nature has 
stored up in the little seed is all used up. By this 
time the roots have turned and intertwined on the 
bottom of the glass. Occasionally a precocious bean 
or pea will put forth a stray blossom before dying. 

These plants make a very attractive row in the 
windows at any time of the year, but we plant ours 
in the spring.—MAarGARET STONEROCK, Ohio. 


Our New Bookcase 


Last October one of our institute instructors 
said: “Everything in a schoolroom should be 
either beautiful or useful.” I thought guiltily of 
our old, tuneless organ which had seen its best days, 
and which was neither useful nor beautiful. So I 
began to think seriously about some use that could 
be made of it. We finally decided to convert it into 
a much needed bookcase. 

One of the eighth grade boys took the task upon 
himself, and promptly the next morning appeared 
with a hatchet, saw, chisel, and a pocketful of 
nails, and the dismantling process began. He re- 
moved all the inner mechanism, leaving only the up- 
right sides and the top shelf. Then with the boards 
taken from the interior of the organ, he fitted in five 





shelves. These he varnished neatly, and the girls 
made a cretonne curtain to cover the lower section, 
which contains our drawing materials. The upper 
shelves contain our library, nature study specimens, 
and plants. Now, instead of the unsightly, battered 
organ, we are the proud possessors of a shining new 
“library” as we have named it. Besides, there are 
enough boards left to make a reading table for the 
primary grades.—VERNA M. Pau, Pennsylvania. 


First Aid With Applied Psychology 


I think every teacher should have a first-aid kit. 
My own kit is a three-pound tin coffee can which is 
almost air-tight when closed. The can contains a 
cake of antiseptic soap, a bottle of iodine, a bottle 
of disinfectant, some adhesive tape and a roll each 
of sterile cotton and gauze. 

I always save strips of soft white materials, such 
as worn handkerchiefs and blouses. These I steril- 
ize and roll into bandages. The children know 
where to find our first aid kit, and some are quite 
skillful in caring for others under my supervision. 

I find that in applying iodine to cuts a small 
water-color brush is convenient. You will readily 
understand the psychological effect of painting a 
“picture” on the cut, with iodine instead of paint. 
It is quite systerious to the injured one to wear a 
tattoo mark, and it is far more agreeable for the 
teacher to apply.—JoOSEPHINE H. CoFFIN, Kansas. 


Aids to Good English 


1. Keep a blackboard list of the correct forms of 
the mistakes most commonly made. 

2. Have a Better Speech Week. 

3. Form a Better Speech Club and wage warfare 
against incorrect English. 

4, Have children rewrite their. own compositions 
and correct their own mistakes. 

5. Use a reasonable number of language games 
to add interest to the day’s program. 

6. The government publishes a bulletin contain- 
ing games and devices for language teaching writ- 
ten by Charters, which costs about ten cents. 
Every teacher should have this.—D. R. M., Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dismiss with Singing 

In many rural schools there is considerable con- 
fusion while the children are getting their wraps 
at recess time, at noon, and after school in the 
afternoon. Most of this may be avoided by having 
the children sing as they leave the room and con- 
tinue singing until all are on the playground or 
safely started for home. The teacher may sing with 
them, be on hand to help the little folks with their 
wraps, encourage the lagging ones, and inspire the 
entire group with her earnestness or vivacity, ac- 
cording to the occasion and the selection. 

After the music has become habit the orderly de- 
parture and the prompt appearance on the play- 
ground will have a very desirable effect. Often 
the children themselves will begin a second song, 
if the first has been finished before all the children 
are out of the building—MILDRED ANDREWS, 
Michigan. 


A Rural School Problem 


I am teaching in a South Dakota standard school 
and have forty pupils. This may seem 2ppalling 
to you who have ten or fifteen-pupil schools. I have 
all the grades except the fifth. The sixth graders 
are doing both fifth and sixth grade work in sev- 
eral of their subjects, but this does not add any ex- 
tra classes. 

I consider five or ten-minute recitations, for sub- 
jects that require thinking or problem method work, 
merely a form of physical exercise. I have allow- 
ed periods ranging from twenty to thirty minutes 
for reading, history, and geography. The last two 
subjects are alternated in all the grades. Seventh 
grade reading and eighth grade reading are com- 
bined. Matches are often indulged in in the arith- 
metic classes, combining as many grades as the sub- 
ject matter warrants. 

You may feel as I did, that regardless of such 
economies it is still impossible to give adequate at- 
tention to the day’s program. I might state here 


that during the first half of the year I granted 
only part time or no morning and afternoon recess 
for seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

The key to better results is the making use of 
material at hand. I am fortunate in having some 
capable pupils and in the eighth grade have utilized 
them by placing the second, third, and fourth grade 
spelling in their charge. They conduct their classes 
at the same time that I conduct upper spelling 
classes. This generally takes about ten minutes, 
Words are used in sentences, homonyms and 
.synonyms are given. No adult teacher would take 
more interest or produce better results than these 
pupil-teachers. 

Phonics, pocketed in the average rural school be- 
cause of lack of time, has been given special atten- 
tion through our seventh grade pupil-teachers. We 
have had three phonic classes during the whole 
year. Three girls have been in charge f these. The 
first essential was to tutor the pupil-teachers for 
several weeks before allowing them to conduct the 
work. The mothers have especially favored this 
work in phonetics, as it has been such an assistance 
to the children in independent home reading and 
study. 

We have a Young Citizens League and have en- 
deavored to foster the co-operative spirit. When 
a bright pupil has spare minutes, he receives high 
commendation for assisting some other pupil.—Mrs, 
BERTYNE BERKLAND, South Dakota. 


Making Rag Rugs 


In studying weaving and the manufacture of 
textiles in the third grade, I found that to make 
little rag rugs helped the children to understand 
the process of weaving, besides providing seat work. 

Our looms were made as follows: We used 
heavy cardboard such as comes in dry goods boxes. 
A piece of cardboard about twelve inches by eight 
had notches cut every half-inch at each end. Ordi- 
nary twine or carpet warp was then strung from 
end to end, so that the warp was only on one side 
of the loom. The children brought the carpet rags 
from home. For the weaving they used a needle 
made of wood or a large safety pin fastened into 
the end of the strip. Thus equipped they were ready 
for weaving the rags or woof back and forth in 
the warp. It was interesting to the children to 
work out their own color schemes and to compare 
their methods of weaving. 

I have found that even the children of the first 
and second grades can do this weaving, though they 
tire of it more easily and should not be allowed to 
work at it too long at a time. The boys will be in- 
terested in making a rug for sister’s doll house.— 
GRACE TALLMAN, Iowa. 


The Value of Contests 


Contests of all sorts create a new interest in the 
regular school work and quicken the minds of chil- 
dren. I use them often as surprises and as rewards 
for good deportment and good lessons. There is 
opportunity here to learn to take defeat gracefully 
and to discover that it is better to lose than to win 
unfairly. 

Following is a, good way to give a drill in arith- 
metic which will keep everyone busy. It is one that 
I enjoyed as a child in school and have tried many 
times in my school work. 

The pupils should choose sides, giving each side a 
name, as the Reds and the Blues. If there are 
twenty taking part, the first to obtain the correct 
answer earns twenty for his side, the second nine- 
teen, and so on down the line. This gives even the 
slow child an opportunity to earn at least one point 
for his side, if he has the correct answer. It 1s 
also a lesson in concentration. The problem is given 
and the first pupil to secure an answer rises and 
marks twenty on his paper, the second is quietly 
informed by the teacher that he is number nine- 
teen. When all the pupils are standing, the cor- 


rect answer is given and those having it worked in- 
correctly take their seats. It is easy then from the 
numbers on the papers to determine the total earn- 
ings of each side. 

A contest similar to spelling-down may be con- 
ducted in history and geography. If there are 4 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Escorted Tours 


If you don’t wish to plan your 
own Glacier trip join a Burling- 
ton Escorted Tour party. All ex- FOR 
penses included in lump sum. 


Travel expert with each party 
arranges details, side trips, every- GLACIER 
thing—at no extra cost. Write BOOK 


for Tour Book. 
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wo memorable weeks at low cost 


Consider this Great Vacation—and how easily 
you can have it this year. 

Glacier National Park is a wholly new expe- 
rience, overwhelming at first. Imagine a new 
world of surpassing bigness, grandeur and nat- 
ural beauty. That is Glacier. 

Its living glaciers you can climb. On the back 
of a horse, or from a smooth-gliding launch on an 
emerald lake you can. explore, and enjoy these 
mightiest of the Rockies; You can motor over 
beautiful mountain highways. 

You can have the solid comfort of great hotels 
and cozy chalets—or you can rough it, as you 
please. 

All this you can do this summer in Glacier. 
Say you have two weeks. That’s enough. And the 


cost is less than you’d think. Summer rates on 
the Burlington are surprisingly low. 

Also—note this greatest of vacation bargains, 
which only the Burlington can offer you. On your 
Burlington Glacier ticket you can go or return, 
via scenic Colorado at no extra cost whatever! 
And for only $4.75 extra you can go to Yellow- 
stone Park. 

If you are going to the Pacific Northwest or 
California you can stop off at Glacier and remain 
as long as you wish. 

Plan this great vacation now. For real 
enjoyment come on the Burlington. Famous 
Burlington service—you’ll delight in every mile 
of it. You’ll understand why the Burlington 
is the ‘“‘most popular route to the Rockies.” 


BURLINGTON 


Most popular route to the Rockies 





Burlington 
MAIL 






VACATION! 














BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. N-4 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 





THIS 














Send me your free illustrated book about Glacier National Park. 





Name. 









Street............ 









City State 














0 Mark an “‘X”’ here if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted Tours 
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few minutes left after the lesson, I think it is a 
very profitable way of reviewing. In history, for 
example, I give the pupils certain dates and have 
them tell what important event is connected with 
each, or the names of great men and what made 
them great. Encourage those who are forced to sit 
down to listen carefully to the rest of the contest so 
that the next time they may be able to stand longer. 
I have seen my pupils studying ever so hard after 
these contests, so that the next time they might make 
a better showing. 

In geography there is a good opportunity for con- 
tests on the locating of important places, the nam- 
ing of capitals of states and countries, or the nam- 
ing of two important products of any region. 

When I have a day which threatens to be a dull 
one, and it is possible to do so, I plan contests, and 
I have found the children enthusiastic about them. 
The resourceful teacher may find many new ways of 
conducting these contests. The children never seem 
to tire of them and they afford excellent drill.— 
BLANCHE E. LILuick, Iowa. 

A Geography Project 

In teaching fourth grade geography pupils what 
different cities are noted for, we take cardboard 
about six inches by six inches and have the name 
of the city we are studying printed neatly on the 
ecard. A picture of the principal product manufac- 
tured is cut out and pasted on the card, also. 

In teaching the three leading oil states, we dis- 
covered that the first letter of each state, Oklahoma, 
Illinois, Louisiana, spelled oil. 

In making booklets on the production of wool, 
cotton, silk, leather, etc., I found that several old 
geography textbooks furnished all kinds of pic- 
tures which were suitable for nearly any kind of 
work.—BeEssiE JOHNSON, New York. 


Another Kind of Party 


Our latest and most successful party was dis- 
tinctly a parents’ party. During a language period 
each child wrote an invitation to his parents. He 
suggested that they come in old clothes ready to 
“pitch in and have a good time.” 

Two early comers were stationed at the door, 
one wearing a badge of red ribbon and the other 
a badge of green. Each person as he entered was 
given either a red or a green 





Some of the girls made cookies for the occasion, 
while others prepared sandwiches. The boys bought 
fruit with money which they had saved, and I fur- 
nished hot cocoa. The children served the lunch to 
their parents. 

Everyone seemed to have a fine time. Business 
men, railroad officials, and others talked about the 
party for days.—NiTa C. JOHNSTONE, Alaska. 


Teaching the Names of Authors 


I have used the following device for teaching the 
names of authors. I selected the poems from our 
readers and from a good collection of famous poems. 
I put a list of sixty of these, together with the name 
of the author of each, on the bulletin board and 
whenever we had a few minutes to spare we studied 
them. 

First, we learned the name of the poem and the 
author. Then we tried to see how many pupils 
would recognize a poem and remember the author 
by hearing a stanza or a few lines. We then held 
a contest in each of the different grades and in this 
way chose three to represent each class in the 
school contest. 

This aroused more interest in authors of poems 
than anything I have ever tried. The list which I 
made out was used for the seventh and eighth 
grades, but a list could be made for any grade. 
The only award was mention of the winner in our 
local newspaper.—F. M. CHRISTENSEN, Nebraska. 


Labor Saving Device 


Many teachers paste their art work on the win- 
dows for display. I have found that such exhibits 
can be removed successfully by running a safety- 
razor blade between the pasted portion and the 
glass. In this way the work will not be injured.— 
NELLIB YOUNG, Oregon. . 


A Physiology Booklet 


When we came to the three food kingdoms, ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral, in our fifth grade phy- 
siology, everyone learned the various divisions and 
the products under each and promptly forgot them. 
In order to impress these three great divisions on 
the pupils’ minds, I had them make booklets. 

First, we took old magazines and cut out colored 
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food pictures as nearly uniform in size as possible. 
We also tried to get pictures of dishes showing prod. 
ucts prepared for the table, as these made the 
products look more attractive. For example, in our 
vegetable book we showed a box of puffed rice with 
a dish of the rice and strawberries; an orange with 
an attractive salad on a plate; a ripe red tomato 
and a bowl of tomato soup. For our anima! book, 
we had pictures of a cow, a sheep, a hog, chickens, 
fish, etc., and their various food products, mil, but. 
ter, cheese, bacon, lard, eggs, etc. For our mineral 
book, we had pictures of packages of salt, soda, ete. 
When a number of these pictures have been cut out, 
they should be arranged attractively and pasted on 
white drawing paper six inches by nine inches, 
leaving a margin of one inch. = 

When all the pictures are pasted, fasten the 
sheets of each kingdom together with paper fas. 
teners and use a cover having a simple design and 
the name of the kingdom. Any kind of pictures 
can be used, but we preferred colored pictures, 
Such booklets are very attractive when finished, 
and the children enjoy making them. Much infor. 
mation is acquired easily—LUCILLE GILES, Colorado, 


Multiplication Tables 


The multiplication tables are the bane of many 
teachers and pupils. In my country school I found 
that a large percentage of the pupils, even in the 
higher grades, were very vague on this point, and 
although we devoted several lesson periods to the 
tables, no great improvement was made. 

Then we introduced a little competition, and the 
results were most satisfactory. 

Taking a large piece of construction paper, I 
ruled horizontal lines on it, one for each pupil’s 
name. I then lined it vertically, making eleven 
squares after each name. I tacked this chart ina 
prominent place on the wall. 

Drawing a circle on the blackboard, I wrote the 
numbers from one to twelve in mixed order around 
it and the number of the lowest table, two, in the 
center. Then each pupil, from oldest to youngest, 
was allowed to go around the circle. Anyone who 
succeeded in getting all the multiplications right in 
twenty seconds received a gold star which was 
placed on the chart after his name. 

When all had tried, the suc- 
cessful ones tried the threes 








badge. 

We had a short program by 
the pupils first, but an interest- 
ing lesson or a snappy drill in 
arithmetic or geography is just 
as good. Next, captains were 
chosen by the “reds” and 
“greens,” since points were to 
be given in all the games. We 
opened with “Musical Chair” 
and insisted that all the par- 
ents and other visitors join us. 

Lively games followed, large- 
ly those requiring many play- 
ers. Among these were eraser 
tag, played by two persons at a 
time, each with a blackboard 
eraser balanced on his head. 
No parent escaped. The on- 
lookers were convulsed. Sev- 
eral times each captain divided 
his team into smaller groups 
for contests of needle thread- 
ing and relay racing for the 
men and volley ball catch and 
nail driving for the women. 
Mixed teams carried beans on 
knives. The final game, one 
which caused great hilarity, 
was a potato relay race between 
the two teams. 

All this time the children 
watched their parents with 
glee, shouting: “Go it, Dad!” 
or “Come on, Mother!” 

One woman disputed a de- 
cision of the umpire, whereup- 
on her son, remembering his 
teachings, called, “Don’t say 
anything, Mother! Let it go!” 











Maurice and Jean Stenciling a Table for Their Doll Corner 


(See article entitled “How the Doll Corner Grew” by Eva A. Smedley 


in February 1926 Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, page 46) 


and then the fours, and so on. 
Those who failed studied eager- 
ly through the week so as to 
have better luck the next Fri- 
day. 

From that time on I had 
little trouble with the tables— 
GEORGIA L. PINKERTON, Colo- 
rado. 


Making Arithmetic Worth- 
While ; 


We are too apt to give chil- 
dren problems in _ arithmetic 
that do not seem real to them. 
Too often we hand out ten 
problems ranging in_ subject 
matter from painting the old 
barn to selling lemonade by the 
half pint. How much more 
worth-while it would be to 
make our problems such that 
children might actually need 
to solve them. 

Why not have a great many 
problems around one particu 
lar thing? Owning a farm and 
considering the farmer’s prob- 
lems would involve many Pro 
cesses in arithmetic and be 
worth while. Running a candy 
and flower sale to earn money 
for a definite purpose brings 12 
many real problems. A picnic 
or party has splendid possibili- 
ties and the children 2!ways 
enjoy either. A camping % 
hunting trip, ordering of 1¢¥ 

(Continued on page 85) 
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“I know I’ve earned three times the 
salary of a teacher and fully as much as 
most men,” writes one of the pioneer 
BOOK HOUSE representatives. 


Another, who gave up an established 
business to take up this new idea in chil- 
dren’s work, says ‘‘the BOOK HOUSE 
offers limitless opportunities and with- 
out previous experience or training. 
My earnings the second year were $3000 
for ten months. Next year I am aiming 
at $5000 and I know I can make it if I 
work.” 


A former teacher writes, ‘“‘Like most 
girls, when it was time to decide upon 
some profession I chose teaching be- 
cause it seemed to be the only course 
open for me. After six years of mod- 
erately successful teaching at a salary I 
couldn’t stretch over three months of 
vacation, no matter how I schemed, I 
decided to try something else. Since 
takingup work with My BOOK HOUSE, 
Ihave realized and profited by its never 
failing opportunities for work, travel 
and self development and, for once in 
my life, I am the possessor of a growing 
hank account and feel as though I can 
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indulge in some of the luxuries for which 
I have always longed.” 


Says another, “There is nothing I 
know of that pays so well. During the 
past year I saved more than I ever made 
before in the same length of time. Any 
woman with ordinary ability — and 
that’s all I have—can make from $3000 
to $4000 a year and work no harder than 
in an office or school room at $1800.” 


My BOOK HOUSE needs more 
representatives of the calibre of these 
women. It may be your great opportunity 
to increase your earnings and, at the 
same time, to enter a field of service to 
children fully as important as teaching 
school. 


The BOOK HousE for CHILDREN 


360-K North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


_ SBQDKHOUSE 


“The child who reads is 
the child who leads” 
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‘Three times the salary of a teacher’ 





Booklet 


Write for this booklet, “What Can a 
Woman Do?” Do not let previous no- 
tions about your “ability to sell” deter 
you. This booklet consists of the expe- 
riences of BOOK HOUSE representa- 
tives written by themselves. Many were 
once teachers, like yourself. Many never 
dreamed they could “‘sell’’. They found 
the work different from anything they 
had imagined because My BOOK 
HOUSE is different. It is not “just 
another set of books” but an idea—a 
basic idea that answers, as it has never 
been answered before, the great prob- 
lem of parents, “What shall the children 
read?” 


Fill out and mail the coupon while 
you think of it. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-K North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Please send me the free booklet, ‘“‘What 
Can a Woman Do?” 





My Name 





Full Address..... 
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Where the Spankweed Grows 


There’s a corner in our garden, but our 
nurse won’t tell me where, 

That little boys must never see, but al- 
ways must beware. 

And in that corner, all the year, in 
rows—and rows—and rows, 

A dreadful little flower called the 

Spankweed 
Grows! 


My nursie says that if a boy who 
doesn’t wash his face, 

Or pulls his little sister’s hair, should 
ever find that place, 

That spankweed just would jump at 
him and dust his little clothes. 

Oh, it’s never safe for fellers where the 

Spankweed 
Grows! 


Some day I’ll get the sickle from our 
hired man, and then 

I’ll go and find the spankweed place— 
it’s somewhere in the glen. 

And when I get a-swingin’ it and 
puttin’ in my blows, 

I bet there’ll be excitement where the 

Spankweed 
Grows! 


Paul West. 


Farmer Stebbins at Football 


While walkin’ up the village street, a 
fightin’ there I see 

Some twenty fellers, more or less, as 
fierce as fierce could be! 

"Twas in a medder nigh to where the 
college late was built, 

An’ not a proper place for blood to be 
unduly spilt; 

So, very peaceable inclined, an’ al’ays 
actin’ thus, 

I thought, “I’ll try what can be done 
to regulate the fuss.” 


My goodness, how them fellars fit! 
they’d punch each other there 

Like hungry cattle when the frost is 
nibblin’ through the air! 

An’ one would pick up somethin’ quick, 
an’ run off, fit to kill, 

With several others chasin’ him, as 
chickens sometimes will; 

Then if he on his stomach fell, there 
right in his distress 

They’d pounce upon him hard an’ 
square, a dozen, more or less. 


An’ when my eyes untangled ’em, an’ 
glanced ’em through an’ o’er, 

To my surprise I found I’d seen full 
half of ’em before! 

Young Caleb Stubbs, who once was 
raised across the road from me, 

But I had never thought, before, would 
hurt an ailin’ flea; 

An’ Joseph Minks, who’s al’ays fit 
whene’er he had a chance, 

Was now as gay an’ much to home as 
Frenchmen at a dance; 


An’ Thomas Tutts, who’s bein’ taught 
so he himself can teech; 

An’ Samuel Strapp, who’s trainin’ so’s 
to have a call to preach; 

An’ Peter Pills, who’ll some day strive 
to cure the world, no doubt, 

Was strivin’ hard, apparently, to kill 
an’ wipe ’em out; 

An’ several others all appeared to do 
what death they could, 

From whom I’d al’ays looked for things 
a thousan’ times as good. 


An’ what still deeper troubled me, a 
lot o’ folks near by 

Didn’t seem to care to hold ’em back, 
an’ wouldn’t even try, 

But sort o’ toiled to help it on, an’ make 
a fightin’ din; 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








An’ even girls would grit their teeth 
an’ holler, “Boys, go in!” 

An’ then I says, “Them fellers all ap- 
pear in Death’s employ; 

If there’s an undertaker here, he’s 
sheddin’ tears of joy.” 


An’ terrified at what they’d done, an’ 
what they meant to do, . 

I struggled hard to recollect a riot act 
or two; 

But naught appeared that I could reach 
on Memory’s cluttered shelf, 

An’ so I had, as one might say, to 
make one up myself. 

I wildly rushed into their midst, an’ 
yelled with all my might, 

“See here, now, boys, this school wasn’t 
built to teach you how to fight!” 


But still they all kept on their way, as 
fierce as fierce could be, 

An’ none of them was blessed with 
sense to listen unto me; 

But while I still upheld the right, in 
words I won’t repeat, 

Th’ apparent cause of all their fuss 
rolled plump betwixt my feet! 

An’ then such buffetin’ amidst the an- 
gry waves of strife 

I never yet had come across in all my 
earthly life! 


I’ve sported in a _ skatin’ rink, an’ 
helped to dust the floor; 

I’ve served as driftwood in the waves 
of Jersey’s stormy shore; 

I’ve clutched a tall toboggan slide, the 
while my cheek did blanch, 

Then, lettin’ go, relunctantly become 
an avalanche; 

I’ve entered cars on Brooklyn Bridge 
*twixt five an’ six o’clock, 

But these was only zephyr breaths be- 
side an earthquake shock! 


They jumbled me, they tumbled me, 
some several fellers deep, 

Until I gave up every sense an’ feebly 
fell asleep; 

An’ when I woke, and mildly asked if 
all my bones was there, 

No one contiguous seemed to know, or 
specially to care; 

But several fellers, with their face all 
black an’ blue an’ red, 

Jumped up an’ down, a-wavin’ han’s an’ 
shoutin’, “We’re ahead!” 


“Now, who’s ahead?” says I, when I 
a listenin’ ear could find, 

“Whoever ’tis here’s one old fool that’s 
several rods behind! 





Why are you studyin’ carnage here— 
what is this all about?” 

An’ then they hollered, “Football, dad 
—we’ve gone an’ cleaned ’em out!” 

Whereat I says, “If this is what you 
call a friendly game, 

Heaven shield me from your courtesies, 
an’ help me dodge the same!” 


Then everybody laughed an’ joked, re- 
joicin’ in the crimes, 

An’ said, “Old man, the trouble is, 
you’re ’way behind the times!” 

An’ then I said: “All right! I’ll keep 
behind ’em, if you please; 

’"Hind anything, to shield me from 
such goin’s on as these; 

An’ when I’m anxious suddenly from 
this world to escape, 

I’ll go an’ dance on dynamite, and do 


it up in shape.” 
Will Carleton. 


Faith and Reason 


Two travellers started on a tour, 
With trust and knowledge laden; 
One was a man with mighty brain, 
And one a gentle maiden. 
7 joined their hands and vowed to 
e 


Companions for a season; 
The gentle maiden’s name was Faith, 
The mighty man’s was Reason. 


He sought all knowledge from the world 
And every world anear it; 

All matter and all mind were his, 
But hers was only spirit. 

If any stars were missed from heaven, 
His telescope could find them; 

But while he only found the stars, 
She found the God behind them. 


He sought for truth above, below, 
All hidden things revealing; 
She only sought it woman-wise, 
And found it in her feeling. 
He said, “This earth’s a rolling ball, 
And so doth science prove it’; 
He but discovered that it moves, 
She found the springs that move it. 


He reads with geologic eye 
The record of the ages; 
Unfolding strata, he translates 
Earth’s wonder-written pages. 
He digs around a mountain base, 
And measures it with plummet; 
She leaps it with a single bound, 
And stands upon the summit. 





“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


is remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 
of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 


tains more than 200 poems. 
in standard cloth covers. 


Book Two 


Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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He brings to light the hidden force 
In Nature’s labyrinths lurking, 
And binds it to his onward car 
To do his mighty working. 
He sends his message ’cross the earth, 
And down where sea gems glisten; 
She sendeth hers to God himself, 
Who bends His ear to listen. 


He tries, from earth, to forge a key 
To ope the gate of heaven; 

That key is in the maiden’s heart, 
And back its bolts are driven. 

They part. Without her all is dark, 
His knowledge vain and hollow; 

For Faith has entered in with God, 
Where Reason may not follow. 

Lizzie York Case. 


The Dead Doll 


You needn’t be trying to comfort me 
—I tell you my dolly is dead! 
There’s no use in saying she isn’t with 
a crack like that in her head; 

It’s just like you said it wouldn’t hurt 

much to have my tooth out, that 


day, 

And then, when the man ’most pulled 
my head off, you hadn’t a word to 
say. 


And I guess you must think I’m a 
baby, when you say you can mend 
it with glue, 

As if I didn’t know better than that! 
Why, just suppose it was you? 

You might make her look all mended— 
but what do I care for looks? 

Why glue’s for chairs and tables, and 
toys, and the backs of books! 


My dolly! my own little daughter! 
Oh, but it’s the awfullest crack! 

It just makes me sick to think of the 
sound when her poor head went 
whack 

Against that horrible brass thing that 
holds up the little shelf; 

Now, Nursey, what makes you remind 
me? I know that I did it myself. 


I think you must be crazy—you’ll get 
her another head! 

What good would forty heads do her? 
I tell you my dolly is dead! 

And to think I hadn’t quite finished 
her elegant new Spring hat! 
And I took a sweet ribbon of hers last 

night to tie on that horrid cat! 


When my mamma gave me that ribbon 
—I was playing out in the yard— 

She said to me, most expressly, “Here’s 
a ribbon for Hildegarde.” 

And I went and put it on Tabby, and 
Hildegarde saw me do it; . 

But I said to myself, “Oh, never mind, 
I don’t believe she knew it!” 


But I know that she knew it now, and 
I just believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, 
and so her head broke too. . 

Oh, my baby! my little baby! I wish 
my head had been hit! . 

For I’ve hit it over and over, and it 
hasn’t cracked a bit. 


But since the darling is dead, she'll 
want to be buried, of course; 

We will take my little wagon, Nurse, 
and you shall be the horse; , 

And I’ll walk behind and cry; and we'll 
put her in this, you see— 

This dear little box—and we'll bury 
her there ouit under the maple tree. 


And papa will make me a tombstone, 
like the one he made for my bird; 

And he’ll put what I tell him on it— 
yes, every single word! 

I shall say, “Here lies Hildegarde, 4 
beautiful doll, who is dead; 

She died of a broken heart, and 4 
dreadful crack in her head.” | 

Margaret Vandegrift. 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well over a 
million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and is the hub of 
one of the country’s richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Southern 
Calif aze indicated by the following facts and figures pertaine 
ing to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 

Van ei OR - ++ $85,912,744 

Of os f Citrus Products (1925) 23,241,503 

i Production (1925).... 149,000,000 bbls. 
atbor Imports (1924-2°). . * 

Harbor Exports (1924-25)... 














Total Harbor Tonnage.........+seceeeeeee 22,2€3,421 
an producing season of 365 days a year permitting year ‘round 
Ps. 


———— 
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Seashore this Summer 


To get your rest from teaching, to enjoy more 
than the “seashore only,” to see a part of 
your United States that has always lured you. 


__ is a section of your country where the 
mountains join the sea—a beauty spot incompar- 
able—where you may see the rose tint of a famous 
sunset on those mountains as you lie on the beach. 


Cool, delightful Southern California—summer won- 
derland supreme! You have always wanted to see 
Southern California, and summer, in many ways, is the 
best time of the year. Temperature?—let the U. S. 
Weather Bureau vouch for them in its 49 year record 
of the average mean temperatures at a central point; 
49 Junes, 66 degrees; 49 Julys, 70; 49 Augusts, 71; 
49 Septembers 69 (official figures, not our own). 

Such bathing, such water you have seldom known 
at oceansides. And yet the days are rainless, genially 
warm, just right for every summer sport from golf to 
mountain climbing. 


At night—ninety-eight out of a hundred of these 
summer nights—you'll need a blanket. 


If variety attracts you, jump into a motor car or on 
an electric trolley line and ride a hundred miles through 
rare scenery to see a desert like Sahara, an old Spanish 
Mission, a famous canyon, or a wilderness that lures 





the camper. You who teach should know this different 
land within your country’s boundaries. 

It’s a teachers paradise, and a health builder sur- 
passed nowhere else in all the world—a country with 
a charm and benefit for every member of the family. 

Here it isn't “seashore only.” Everything else that 
one may prefer in summer is provided also, as an extra 
attraction. You'll never know how fine it is until you 
try it. Try it this summer. Plan it now. 

Extra low round trip rates on all railroads from May 
15th until October 31st. Ask your nearest ticket agent. 

Living costs, rents and rates at hotels and boarding 
houses are very reasonable. And Southern California 
is the new, interesting gateway to Hawaii. 

We have issued probably the most complete book on 
vacations ever printed. 47 pages, illustrated. It is free. 

Mail the coupon for it. Don’t make other plans until 


| Southern 
California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supremc 


Att Year Crus or Soutrern CaAuirornia, 
Dept. M-4, Chamter of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also booklets tell- 
ing especially of the attractions and opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 
C) Los Angeles () Orange C) Riverside 


LJ San Bernardino 0) Santa Barbara 0) Ventura 
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HANDY PACK 


WRIGLEYS 
P. K. 


CHEWING SWEET 








Up the hill for 


water ... Or on 
any errand — for 
work or play have 
WRIGLEY’S 
with you. 

It’s the treat 
that aids teeth, 
appetite and di- 
gestion. - 





If You Want to Raise Funds 


By Lee Owen Snook 


ae indoor fair is by no means a new 
idea; however, a new twist to an 
old device is often quite as welcome as 
an original plan. There is no guesswork 
about the particular indoor fair of 
which I speak. I have tried it out 
again and again, and I have never 
known it to fail. I am passing it on 
to others with the hope that it may 
make the purchase of that long- 
dreamed-of school equipment possible. 

The school building should be used 
in its entirety for the big occasion. 
The time of year is not so important, 
local conditions governing this. In 
any case, a time should be selected 
which will give the school a clear 
track. Set your date early in order 
that other organizations of your com- 
munity may plan to be on hand to as- 
sist you in your enterprise. Adver- 
tise thoroughly and _ systematically. 
Do not neglect the neighboring schools 
which may prove to be a source of 
large revenue to you. 

In planning an indoor fair the or- 
ganizer should realize the need of a 
large committee. There are so many 
details to look after that each com- 
mittee chairman must give attention 
to one feature, and to one only. The 
task of raising funds should not be so 
arduous that both teachers and pupils 
feel they have “paid too dearly for 
their whistles.” 

A Market should be featured, cer- 
tainly. Set some definite goal which 
you will strive to reach, and then ap- 
portion the donations for the Market 
so as to attain that objective when the 
returns come in. Dressed chickens, 
cakes, pies, doughnuts, cookies and 
like commodities always will find ready 
sale at a market. Try to think up 
some original decoration scheme that 
will make the market a fairyland of 
good things. This is very important 
in making your “wares” look attrac- 
tive and should be strongly stressed. 

Of course you will have a Lunch 
Room. This may be handled in a 
variety of ways, depending on the 
space available, the sort of lunch-room 
equipment you already possess or can 
borrow, and the amount of help you 
can muster for serving. Personally, I 
believe the cafeteria style is most 
easily handled. 

The prime purpose of the fair is to 
gather in cash for some worthy school 
enterprise; but one must not forget 
that certain attractions should be pro- 
vided in order to lend a “fair atmos- 
phere” to the place, even though there 
may be little revenue in the scheme in 
question. Moreover, one must provide 
a certain amount of comfort. To this 
end I would suggest that you equip one 
room for a Nursery. In this way 
mothers will be enabled to enjoy the 
fair (and they will surely thank you 
for your thoughtfulness), and they 
will be willing to pay a small fee for 
the accommodation. Select a room 
that is somewhat removed from the 
noisy crowd. Provide comfortable 
rockers for the mothers, and possibly 
a phonograph with a_ well-selected 
stock of records. Make the room at- 
tractive and homelike. For the Nur- 
sery select several girls who are will- 
ing to sacrifice a good time and who 
know something about the care of 
children. Many of the mothers will 
want to leave their charges with the 
attendants for an hour or so. If the 
school is large enough, two or three 
“shifts” are recommended for carrying 
out the entire evening’s program, thus 
making it possible for each person to 
have a chance to spend his money as 
well as to have a part in the festi- 
vities. 

A Candy Shop will prove a drawing 
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Three days personally-conducted 
motor tour through a region rich in 
history and mystery, the Enchanted 
Empire. Only $45 extra with every- 
thing provided—meals, lodging and 
motor transportation. 


Westbound passengers leave 
trains at Las Vegas, New Mex., and 


join them again at Albuquerque, 
New Mex., three days later. East- 
bound is just the reverse. 


This unusual tour comprises visits 


to old Santa Fe, also the inhabited © 
Indian Pueblos of Tesuque, Santa 
Clara, San Juan, Santo Domingo and 
other places in the Upper Rio Grande 
Valley, as well as the huge ruin of Puyé 
a cliff pueblo twenty centuries old. 


‘land cruises” in charge of specially 


There will be optional side trips and 





trained couriers for those who 
wish to extend their travels off- 
the-beaten-path. 
This service will begin May 
15, 1926. : * 
4 926 Mail this my 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe S ines 
1112-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Til, ne 





Am planning a trip to this summer 
and would be glad to receive detailed information about the Indian-detour. 


There will be. 


Name. 





persons in party. 





Address............... ; woes 
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SWEDEN 


CWelcomes You 


Just a few glimpses of its 
charms: First, a restful 
rambling cruise on Swed- 
en’s “blue belt,” the Géta 
Canal, envisioning a pan- 
orama of smiling nature 
and romance. Then 
Stockholm, the Venice of 
the North, gay, cosmopol- 
itan, yet full of whisper- 
ing memories of the glam- 
or of bygone days; Dale- 
carlia, the heart of Swed- 
en— colorful provincial 
costumes, a page out of 
nature’s own picture book 
—And other _ enchant- 
ments: Visby, the City of 
ruins and roses; the state- 
ly ivy-clad castles from 
the days when knights 
were bold; Lapland with 
its mysterious roaming 
nomads and reindeer 
herds, its roaring water- 


falls and snowcapped 
mountains under the mid- 
night sun. 


And all this only eight days 
from New York direct by the 
Swedish-American Line or 
via the Continent. 


Low Cost Student Tours 
Available. 

Include beautiful Norway in 
your tour. Travel is com- 
fortable and inexpensive—by 
excellent railways and steam- 
ers, and English is spoken 
everywhere. Booklet, “Trips 
in Sweden” from any travel 
bureau or 





SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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card and a source of profit. There is 
little likelihood that you will be able 
to overstock this room, for homemade 
sweets have an attraction all their 
own. 

A Menagerie takes well, too. This 
feature is fine for the youngsters and 
it is not at all difficult to provide. Pu- 
pils in the lower grades will vie with 
one another in furnishing “the great- 
est collection of animals” (of its kind) 
“ever placed before the public.” Or- 
dinary boxes with slats nailed across 
the openings will serve for cages. 
Leave it to the boys to provide these. 
Label the cages with scientific names 
to carry out the burlesque idea. The 
children can be depended upon to help 
hunt names in the dictionary. 

A Minstrel and Beauty Chorus is 
always a big hit. I would suggest a 
double program, the boys furnishing 
the black-face, slap-stick numbers and 
the girls cooperating in songs and 
dances. Both parts of the joint pro- 
gram should be rather short, for peo- 
ple will want to see other attractions. 
Any school can work out a scheme for 
making a success of a minstrel show. 
Perhaps you will decide to have an 
English class work out some simple 
lines for the performers, the music 
being selected to fit. 

A Radio Room is a possibility al- 
most anywhere these days. Select a 
rather secluded corner where the 
weary may pause for a few minutes 
on their rounds, there to rest and be 
entertained as well. 

Rest Rooms should be equipped if 
the size of your building permits. You 
may or may not charge admission to 
these rooms. 

A Japanese Tea-Room adds much 
to the evening’s success. Decorations 
fot such a room are usually available, 
and “Japanese waiters” are quite 
easily costumed. While this attrac- 
tion may not prove to be a coin gath- 


erer, its artistic merit makes it de- 


sirable. 

Kiddie Land is likely to be the most 
heavily patronized place in the build- 
ing. A large room from which the 
seats have been removed may be trans- 
formed without much expense into a 
toy shop. Have children bring dis- 
carded toys which may be used as 
prizes in a contest of some sort; pro- 
vide tricycles, scooters, kiddie cars, 
etc. All you need now to complete a 
real roistering rendezvous for the little 
tots is the children themselves, and 
one glimpse into the room will usually 
decide the accompanying parent that 
there is no escaping the opportunity. 
Use your own originality in equipping 
this place which provides so splendidly 
for those who are all too often unpro- 
vided for at an affair of this sort. 
You may find it advantageous to 
charge a small admission fee at the 
door, or you may grant free admission 
and sell toys, or charge for their use. 
I rather favor charging at the door 
so as to limit the attendance to those 
who are really interested. 

There is no end to the number of 
separate stands which the children can 
equip and handle. Even those who 
have no stand may turn vender and 
reap a good harvest as they move from 
room to room. This gives each one a 
chance. <A full hundred per cent op- 
portunity is offered to all to have a 
hand in the effort to provide funds for 
the project which has been decided 
upon in advance of the fair. This 
whole-souled effort on the part of 
every youngster is very well worth 
while, aside from the financial gain. 

Do not make the mistake of over- 
charging for your various attractions. 
See to it that the prices are reasonable 
enough to make it possible for the fel- 
low with the thin pocketbook to have 
a good time. I have found that to 

































































































Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be reassuring to you to 
know that T. C. U. protection follows you wherever you go. 

Last summer we received the following cable from Hamburg, Germany, 
from an American teacher, who is a member of the T. C. U.: 


“My policy twenty thousand three hundred thirty nine. Totally 
disabled while traveling. Please wire fifty dollars American 
Express.” 


Shortly thereafter we received the following letter from the teacher: 


“I wish to convey my thanks to you for answering my cable from Hamburg 
promptly. I had an accident with my left eye that made me almost blind for 
several weeks, and bringing unexpected expenses, handicapped me severely. 
I am engaged to teach at the Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Penn., for the 
coming year, and will communicate with you from there as soon as I arrive. I 
will certainly tell the world how fairly I have been treated by your Company.” 


Moral—If you aren’t a T. C. U., you ought to be. 
Full information sent without obligation to you. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
766 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska 









FREE This Identification Tag ay 
for Your Traveling Bag. 





——-—— 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 766 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


This is a T. C. U. Identi- 
fication Tag. It has a 
space for your name and 
address, 'with a transparent 
We Nh WI Ea ad han ch cv avncesaicxse évsdsaccaciicses School. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 


I 
cover for protection. It | 
might save your bag from { 
being lost. We have only [ 
I 
I 


monials. 
a limited number, but they ; 
are free to teachers as long MI UININIIIS eSA i ousdn cinch es4cacdectacusasdaacesedsacuasnasnccedsene 
oo tay bet. SEND THE YL 8 | PRECEDE MEPOET PY CUPP CTV PRTTEOT PCT TT CECE OPED TTT PTT Te 






COUPON 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





“Will 
Come Back?” 


“I am very glad to have met you. 
I hope I will see you again.” 

She smiles bravely as she listens to 
the conventional phrases. But there’s 
a mist in her eyes as she watches 
him go down the walk without turning. 
“I hope I will see you again!” The 
words burn into her thoughts like 
red-hot iron. They taunt her. Will 
she ever see him againP She won- 
ders ... wonders... ! 


Are You Like This? 


Are you missing happiness, gayety, glorious com- 
panionship—love/—because you do not have pretty 
clothes? Do you just hear of parties, dinners, dances, 
teas and wait in vain for your invitation? 

.. There is a way out of it all, if you will only seek 
it. There is a way out no matter where you are or 
how little money you have to spend. 

Right at home, in spare time, through the Wo- 
man’s Institute, you can learn to make stylish, dis- 
tinctive clothes for a half or a third of what you 
would pay in the shops. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Just mail the coupon or send us a postal showing 
your interest and we will gladly send you a handsome 
Free Booklet which tells how the Woman’s Institute 
has helped nearly 250,000 women and girls to dress 
better at small cost and earn money besides, 





+ 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of one of your booklets and tell me how 
ean learn the subject which I have marked below— 


C1 Home Dressmaking DO Millinery 
0) Professional Dressmaking [) Cooking 


Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address.. 
The Woman’s Institute is associated with 
and under the same management as the 

International Correspondence Schools 


300 bute fe, Cleveland’s 


800 Baths 4 : 
Faworite 


Hotel! 


Homelike 
Comfort 


Ample 

Garage 

Facilities 
Reasonable 


; Rates 
In CLEVELAND It’s 


THE HOLLENDEN 


THEO. DE WITT, Mer. 
Superior Ave. at E. Sixth St., Cleveland, O. | 
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Big Typewriter Bargain! _< 
Own yore own Underwood Sug 
Model 5! Why take/ess whenour 1 
rebuilt plan brings this ace of all * 
writing machines at a big saving 

and on easy monthly terms! 


OWN a Typewriter 
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offer a multitude of attractions at a 
very reasonable price will get the 
money best of all; besides, the patrons 
will feel that they have had a good 
time, and that they have had their 
money’s worth. 

A final word now that means much 
to you. Use tickets as a medium of 
exchange rather than money itself. It 
is best to have a central cashier’s desk 
where tickets in any quantity may be 
purchased, to be spent at any place in 
the building. The ordinary roll tickets 
used at theatres are most easily hand- 
led. Each ticket can be assigned a 
value of five cents so as to avoid mak- 
ing change. This gives the purchaser 
a long strip of “money” to spend, it is 
true, but that is a desirable thing. We 
know that it is easier to pay by check 
than to hand out hard cash; probably 
for the same reason a person will 
spend more in an evening if tickets 
are used as currency. People seldom 
cash in unspent tickets when they 
leave, giving the school the benefit. It 
may be necessary to have _ several 
ticket-selling booths in order to ex- 
pedite matters. If you care to, you 
may count out in advance tickets in 
convenient amounts, enclosing them in 
envelopes for ready distribution. This 
will help when the rush hour is on. 

At our recent indoor fair we took in 
nearly $600 within four hours, and we 
could have increased this amount ap- 
preciably ‘if we had not sold out all re- 
freshments quite early in the evening. 
I recommend the scheme unqualifiedly 
to schools eager to procure a motion 
picture outfit, playground apparatus, 
or other equipment that the wide- 
awake teacher sees a need for. 


A Picket Fence to Promote 
Attendance 
By J. W. Atteberry 


A device for promoting regular at- 
tendance in the lower grades, which 
will be found attractive and at the 
same time very helpful, is made in the 
folowing manner. On a sheet of wall 
board of sufficient size, say eighteen by 
thirty-six inches, is sketched the 
framework for a picket fence. After 
this is completed a picket eight inches 
long and about one inch wide is cut 
from white cardboard for every mem- 
ber of the class. The names of the pu- 
pils are written plainly on the pickets. 

The pickets are all made fast to the 
wall board by roundheaded tacks on a 
line with the lower framework of the 


| fence. Tacks of the same kind are put 


along the upper section of the fence, 
directly above the lower ones. A slit 
is cut in the side of every picket to ad- 
mit the tack when the picket is pushed 
into a perpendicular position. 

At the close of the day, after the rec- 
ords are made, the teacher places all 
the pickets in an upright position so 
that the fence is in perfect repair. If 
certain pupils are absent from the 
class the next morning, the pickets 
bearing their names are pushed aside 
at the top, to represent defects in the 
attendance fence. The idea is that 
everyone shall be made to feel an in- 
dividual responsibility for keeping up 
his or her part of the fence. 

The device is practical, and as it is 
in plain view of the school it makes a 
strong appeal through the eye. When 
it is first put on the wall, the teacher 
may talk to the pupils on the value of 
fences and lead them by well directed 
questions to see that the worth of a 
fence depends on its being kept in re- 
pair. Children in rural schools, es- 
pecially, will appreciate this and un- 
derstand its significance. Other talks 
can be made at intervals when one or 
more members of a class are absent. 
Call attention to the fact that the fence 
looks much better when all pickets are 
in their proper places. 

Such a device is not difficult to make 
and will richly repay the teacher in 
the stimulus it gives to regular atten- 
dance. Its worth to the pupils is that 
it tends to make each one feel obli- 
gated to be in his place every morning 
at the opening of school. 


I count that man idle who might be 
better employed.—Socrates. 
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Car in Switzerland 


ome train climbs steadily. Past a crashing waterfall 
...its blue-green torrent leaping to unseen depths. 
Alongside a massive glacier . . . its icy weight moving 
slowly and relentlessly onward. Encircling a glacier lake 
.-.a thousand colors and crystals in the brilliant sun- 
light. Ever onward ... to the top of the world! 


All the splendor and charm of the “traveler’s country” 
can be seen from an observation car. Switzerland is in- 


terlaced with railroads. 9 
towns, Alpine flowers an 


uaint villages and bustling 
Alpine snows, castles and 


chalets . . . all pass in review before the observer. 
This comfortable way of seeing Switzerland is sur- 


prisingly inexpensive. 15 


days of unlimited travel for 


$18.50, third class; $25.50, second class; $36.50, first class. 


Let Booklet A give you interesting details. And let 
us... or your nearest Travel Agency . . . plan your trip 
and arrange your ticket here in America. : 


ZURICH fs the country’s metropolis. .the 

rtal to the GRISONS of the one hun- 

Sred and fifty valleys including the famous 
i 


% vos, Arosa, 
ontresina and other_resorts most attrac- 


GLETSCH, ANDERMATT and DISEN- s 


TIS are gema on the new FURKA- 
OBERALE RAILWAY connecting the 
Rhone Valley with the Grisons’ resorts. 
This new line of transportation will be 
opened June, 1926. 


GENEVA, on its classical lake, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect, It is attrac- 
tive to those seeking rest. University 
vacation courses, too, are to be had in 
thtead pete ie 





tre 
as well as wonderful excursions and 
many » Heasemepiaa for all sports includ- 
ing golf. 


ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot of 
the Matterhorn, is the be; ing of an 
excursion to the GORNERGRAT, withits 

panorama’ amidst the high 
fivine raeme- Lees 2 Bis .pne way 
y the first electric ndar. uge 
pallwaye the scenic LOETSCHBERG 


INTERLAKEN, beauty spotof the BERN- 
PRE OBERLAND, ison the lovely lakes 


ot Thun and Brienz. Its beautiful Casino 
is an invitation to tarry before starting 
up the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY 


ts of the nearby railways to SCH 


PLATTE and the mountain resorts of 
GRINDELWALD, MURREN and WEN- 
GEN, or GSTAAD and MEIRINGEN. 


LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the 
Mecca of all tourists. Its facilities for 





ports an “ 8 are it 
and it is the starting point for excursions 
in Central Switzerland. On the Dieschy- 
berg is an 18-hole golf course. 


LUGANO, a paradise of flowers and Per: 
ennial sunshine, is the Swiss-Italian I:.ke 
district. It offers all sports, including 
golf, and an unforgettable trip on the 
electrified St. Gothard Line famed for 
its scenic grandeur. 


BERNE, the Swiss Capital, ical and 

icturesque. It isin the midst of magnif- 

. . « with a marvelous view 

gf th "1 Alps. Nowhere else is 

wiss life, in town or country, more viv- 
idly portrayed ere. 


MONTREUX, CLION, CAUX, LES 
AVANTS, ROCHERS:-DE NAYE lie 
beautiful as a dream on Lake Leman. 
Golf and all the other sports are to be had. 
A motorbus leads to Great St. Bernhard 
The electric M. O. B. Railway, with ita 
luxurious dining and observation cars, 
goes direct to the Bernese Oberland. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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“Something Hot” 


for 


School Lunch 


LITTLE bodies crave warm 
food and liquid food at noon 
time. They also need a generous 
amount of milk in the daily diet. 
That is why Gorton’s Shore Din- 
ner Haddock Chowder makes 
such a wonderful addition to any 
school lunch menu. 


Genuine New England fish 
chowder, made from fresh-caught 
deep-sea haddock, boiled potatoes, 
etc., ready to serve by adding 
milk and heating. Prepared un- 
der highly sanitary conditions by 
one of America’s oldest fish 
products company, makers of 
Gorton’s ‘‘No Bones” Codfish 
and Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry Cod- 
fish Cakes—a guarantee of purity 
and delicious flavor. 

SPECIAL SIZE FOR SCHOOLS 

It comes in one gallon cans—enough 
for at least twenty-five portions—at the 
very low price of $1. The attached cou- 
pon will bring a can directtoyour school. 

Or you may use the coupon to 

TRY IT FREE 

We will send any teacher interested 
in school lunch work a full size, 10-o0z. 
can to try. Makes four to six portions— 
a meal for several people. And yours 
for only a two-cent stamp! 

Think of the children’s need of warm 
liquid food at noon-time, and of the 
need that it be both appetizing and nu- 
tritious. Then send the coupon, either 
to order a school size can or to accept 
our offer of the freesample. You won’t 
regret sending. 


GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Gorion's 


Haddock 
Chowder 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., Ltd. 
Gloucester, Mass. . 


Name. 


Address 








School.. 








How many pupils are served lunch at 





your school per day? 
Is soup served ? 


What kind or kinds? 











Check One of the Following: 
I would like you to send me a 10-oz. can of 
Gorton’s Haddock Chowder to try, free. 
OR I enclose $1 for a gallon size can, to be 
shipped our school, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Letters to a Country Teacher 


XI 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


DEAR ALICE: 

I was interested in reading of your 
plans for an outdoor frolic, as it re- 
called to my mind a Field Day and 
Play Picnic that I conducted years 
ago in my own little country school. 


ing the recesses and noon intermissions. 
The boys and girls seemed determined 
to get into mischief and this frequently 
resulted in fights, bloody noses and al- 
ways more or less tears and grief. 

I didn’t know much about super- 
vised play but decided that the play- 
ground activities must be directed in 
some manner. My suggestion that we 
organize a track team and practice the 
long and short runs, together with 
jumping, pole vaulting and other ath- 
letic stunts, was received with so much 
enthusiasm that I decided we should 
work with some worth-while goal in 
view. Consequently we challenged the 


field contest. 
in on this too, so we arranged for relay 
races, singing games, folk dances, etc., 
in which they might enter. 

From that time on, my pupils spent 
every available moment out of doors 
in practicing for the occasion. They 
made large white letters and fastened 
them upon the front of their red 
sweaters to represent the name and 
colors of our school. The girls made 
banners, streamers, and pennants in 
the school colors. 

We wrote a school song and a few 
yells and learned to render them with 
a gusto and an enthusiasm worthy of 
imitation by larger institutions. The 
parents became as interested as the 
children, and as the day drew nearer 





of the other school began to circulate, 
the excitement and eagerness grew in- 
tense. Little else was talked about in 
either district. 

The events of the day itself aroused 
the greatest interest. There were en- 
tries from both schools in pole vault- 
ing, fifty yard dash, hundred yard 
| dash, standing broad jump, standing 
high jump, and various kinds of run- 
ning jumps. The girls had a walking 
relay race, folk dances, egg carrying 
contests, and nail driving contests. 
There was a bicycle race and even 
|a pony race. 

The younger children enjoyed a few 
singing games and a flag drill out un- 
der the shade of the great oak trees 
in the school yard. Then they were led 
in a number of lively games and exer- 
cises which kept them in the best of 
spirits. 

The athletic events took place im- 
mediately after a bounteous dinner 
served picnic fashion on the lawn. 
The road in front of our schoolhouse 
had been smoothed and scraped and 
laid out for a temporary track. In 
those days the tourist traffic did not 





about speeding automobiles. 

During the events excitement ran 
| high and there was a great deal of 
| cheering and singing. A huge pen- 
nant had been promised the victorious 
school by one of the interested patrons 
in the district. You may imagine how 


judges, after counting up the points 
won by the various contestants, award- 
ed us the prize. 
|a narrow margin of points. 

| One feature of this Field Day cele- 
| bration was an exhibit of school work 
| made by the pupils of both schools. I 
had tacked mosquito bar netting over 
the blackboards on all four walls and 
upon this were arranged specimens of 
every conceivable kind of school in- 
dustry. Penmanship papers, pencil 
drawings, color sketches, paintings, 
maps, artistic booklets in geography, 
language, history and nature study, 
samples of clay modeling, paper cut- 
ting, cardboard construction, sewing, 
manual training and even cooking, were 
exhibited. The children were delighted 
with the interest manifested by their 
parents in the exhibit and proudly 








and nearer and reports of the progress | 


disturb us and we seldom had to worry | 


proud my little flock were when the | 


We had won by just | 


It all began with the discipline dur- | 





pupils of another school to meet us in a | 
The girls wanted to get | 
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America says... 


“Let us work 
to put the hot school 
Tunch in every school!” 





AVE you read your Govern- 
ment’s report of the activities of 
different States, in getting the hot 
lunch into school after school, large 
and small? It’s a story of fine accom- 
plishment in an all-important cause! 
The people of America have been 
appalled to learn that one child out of 
every three of school age is mal- 
nourished — physically below par. 
Medical authorities and dietitians 
warn us of grave results to the grow- 
ing generation unless this condition 
is remedied. And they tell us that the 
hot school lunch is a vital factor in 
the fight to remedy it! 


The hot lunch is a possibility 
in any school 


You, as a teacher, know how in- 
adequate and unappetizing your 
children’s cold lunches are. You’ve 
seen the results in the general after- 
noon “let-down” of work and dis- 
cipline. And probably you’ve said to 
yourself: “It can’t be helped! A hot 
lunch is impossible in this school!” 

It isn’t impossible in any school! 
Many teachers in schools like yours 
have first doubted, then tried a cer- 
tain simple plan—and succeeded! 
In these schools the hot lunch 
is now a firmlv established in- 
stitution. 








MAIL THIS COUPO 


by adding one big, delicious, steam- 
ing-hot drink. This drink is Instant 
Postum, prepared with hot milk 
instead of the usual boiling water. 


Instant Postum, as you no doubt 
know, is used in millions of American 
homes. It is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted, with a little sweeten- 
ing. Prepare it with hot (not boiled) 
milk and you have an ideal drink for 
growing bodies — the unsurpassed 
nourishment of milk plus the whole- 
some goodness of wheat! And chil- 
dren love it. 


It’s the simplest, quickest matter 
in the world to prepare Instant Pos- 
tum. No cooking is required—just 
the heating of the milk. And the cost 
is so small that it is within the reach 
of practically every child. 


Accept this free offer! 


Let us send you our interesting booklet, in 
which we describe, in detail, the necessary 
equipment and the exact method of serving 
Instant Postum in your school. With it we will 
send a4 50-cup tin, free! We make this offer so 
that you may see for yourself how easily the 
hot lunch can be installed in your school. 

Have your principal sign the coupon below 
—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own 
signature will be sufficient. Mail the coupon 
today! 


N NOW! 





Here is the easy, inexpensive plan 


Postum Ceregat Co., Inc. 


P.—N.1.&P. P. 4-26 


You can turn thecold lunches 

of your children into an appe- 

tizing, satisfying meal, simpiy 
© 1926, P.C.Co. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
‘ostum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 





Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered 
free to School Principals in connection with your school 
lunch plan. 


Name 





Street 





City. 
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The piping in of the pudding —an oldtime Christmas ceremony on Cunard a 


The Proof of the Pudding 


During 1925 Cunard and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe — again the 
largest number traveling by any line or group of lines, 


on the Atlantic. 


Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a 
variety of ways to and from Europe as to suit every 


purse and every taste. 


Especial attention is called to the 


(pe WM 
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nd Anchor Liners 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 


Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


This service is maintained by a superb fleet of fast, oil-burning 
Cabin Steamers, comprising the Carmania, Caronia, Cameronia, 
Lancastria, Antonia, Alaunia and Ascania, offering the maxi- 
mum of comfort in accommodations, equipment and service. 


CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 


(Third Cabin) 


—with accommodations consisting of specially reserved, com- 
fortable, roomy, well-ventilated staterooms for 2 or 3 persons; 
many baths; spacious dining halls — an abundance of excel- 
lent food; splendid table service ; well - stocked libraries ; 


comfortable lounges and plenty of deck space. 


Sailings May Ist to September 25th 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 


Large Series of Attractive Tours of varying durations and rates. 


$ .50 pays for a tour of about 
463 43 days covering Great 
Britain, Belgium, Switzer- 
land and France. 


$298.50 pays all transportation and 
hotel charges on a trip of 


about thirty days, includ- 
ing Paris, Brussels and 
London. : 


JULY 


choice of It 


MAY AUGUST 


ineraries. 


SEPTEMBER 


—just before or after the season’s rush— 


is an ideal time for such a trip. 


Other Cunard Services: The World’s Fastest Ocean 
Passenger Service de Luxe, weekly from NewYork to 
Cherbourg and Southampton; the no less com- 
fortable services to Queenstown - Liverpool and to 
Londonderry - Glasgow. 


Travel by the 
CUNARD HIGHWAY 
It costs No More 


Serre 


Wide 





Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY -PLANS 


pointed out specimens of their own | 
handiwork. Parents were surprised | 
at the amount of generally excellent | 
work that had been accomplished dur- 
ing the year. More than one father 
was heard to remark that he “didn’t 
calculate the kids could do so much in 
one term of school.” 

I felt amply repaid by the success 
of this undertaking, realizing that 
what we had accomplished might have 
required several years in other cir- 
cumstances. The people of two ad- 
joining districts had been brought into 
more intimate relationship through 
friendly competition; the pupils had 
been stimulated by exhibit plans to put 
forth their best efforts; they had 
gained in self-control, skill and physi- 
cal prowess; and the problem of dis- 
i at intermissions had solved it- 
self, 

I shall be most happy, Alice, if you 
care to make use of some of the ideas 
I am thus passing on. You will find 
such an event a most enjoyable one, 
the memory of which will live in the 
minds of your pupils for years. 

With the sincerest affection, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 


Teaching Foreign-Born Chil- 
dren to Read 
By Percy H. Wright 


In my first school I had a class of 
fourteen beginners, to most of whom 
the English language was almost en- 
tirely new. As they were on the aver- 
age a little older than the usual age 
of beginners, it was my duty, besides 
teaching them to speak English, to pro- 
ceed to the teaching of reading and 
writing as soon as possible. To meet 
this need I devised a method of teach- 
ing the spoken and the written word 
together. 

I chose each day an easy sentence, 
preferably one which could be acted 
out and which brought in the names of 
the children, familiar objects, and 
parts of the body, such as, “John, run 
and open the door.” 

Appealing first to those who knew 
a little English, I got a result which 
was visible to the whole class. To the 
same command, given first by myself, 
later by the more willing children, 
each child would respond in the same 


way. 

When I judged that the sounds had 
been partly memorized and the mean- 
ing comprehended, I wrote the sen- 
tence on. the blackboard. All read it 
in turn, first straight through, then 
slowly, pointing out the individual 
words as they were named. Later I 
pronounced the words in mixed order, 
and the children found them with the 
pointer. 

- When this was finished, each child 
was assigned a blackboard space, and 
when I asked for a word to be written, 
everyone picked it out from my sen- 
tence and copied it. After we had 
written every word four or five times, 
I erased my sentence and required the 
whole exercise over again. 

I kept a careful record of all the 
sentences used and of the new words 
in each sentence. Every day I was 
careful to find a new sentence with as 
many of the old words in as new situa- 
tions as possible, using new words as 
required. As progress was made, I 
gradually changed the character of the 
sentences given, from those most likely 
to be used in the school and play- 
ground, to some similar to the first 
sentences in the reader for which I 
‘was preparing. 

With this system my class learned 
rapidly. In a remarkably short time 
they were able to understand almost 
any direction I chanced to give in the 
school, and also to play with the pupils 
of the older grades during the recrea- 
tion periods. Soon I had to divide the 
class into two groups. Within two 
months the quicker group were given 
their readers, and at the end of the 
eight months they were ready for the 
second grade. 


The error of errors is always the 
assumption that final truth has been 





achieved.—Livingston Farrand. 
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Nothing so wonder. 
ful for tired, jaded 


nerves asHorsford’s 


Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


At all druggists 
HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 








The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed 
by Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers in 
developing the subject of Health and Hygiene, 
Itincludes material for both the teacher and the 
class, here are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
specia] awards for the children to take home with 
them. It is practical and complete because it 
is the direct product of thousands of teachers’ 
urgent need of such an idea and the material neces- 
sary for its achievement, 

We shall be very glad to send “The Cleanliness 
Crusade” if you are interested in these subjects, 
It is not appropriate for children beyond nine or 
ten years. For the upper grades of the secondary 
schools Dr. Bonser of Columbia has prepared an 
Educational Chart that we shall be glad to send 
upon application for it by the Superintendent. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 32D, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Make Money in 

sa” Photography! 
rh BY) We train you quickly at home, 
i cutua] No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it.Write today for details and new FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 2584 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Award Pins 
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PUNCTUALITY SPELLING, __ ATTENDANCE, 
e ewae | Por berontment, 
PUNCTUALITY, SCHOLARSHIP 


S 
S/ Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
30c each with plain catch. 40c each with safety catch. 
In lots of 12 or more: each with plain catch, 3ic 
each with safety catch. 
Class, Club and Fraternity Pins, Medals and Charms. 
Write for Catalogue. 
Cc. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 








707 Capitol Bldg., 159 No. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What d 
oe ET a 
‘11.00 “Every young wile should inow 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 
plain w , Table tents & dations on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Phiiadelptis 


——e 


] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own or type-written | vtters, le 
sons or drawings in ten minute 
simply and easily. Postal “< 
@ Printing surface, 4'°*!, 1. 4 
Note size 6!4x10, $2.25, Lette 
size 10x12%4, $4.00. {ull dire 























After 30 days you are not satisfied, a 
refunded. AL ‘HARGES PREPAID BY US. york 
W, FISHER C 113 Amsterdam Avenue, fF 





Send for 
jilustrated 
Catalogr®: 
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Basketry Supplies 


UPHOLSTERY AND REED SUPPLY CO., 724 11th St.,N.W., Washingte, P 
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THE TRIP of a LIFETIME 
REMEMBERED a LIFETIME 
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SAN FRANCISCO 






e with 
ee “America’s Coolest 
cs. Summer City” 





Where Summer comes 
early and stays late 


58° 


nine or ‘i 
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The Golden Gate; Mission Dolores; China 

town;good hotels at reasonable rates ;smart 

shops; ocean liners for Hawaii and the 

Orient;the cool blue Pacific Ocean; 20 golf 

y ] courses [2 municipal] ;Golden Gate Park ;sea- 
e 





shore drives, San Francisco is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most interesting and famous cities. 


Trips of one and two days to Bay Cities, 


SP big giant Redwood forests, beach resorts, gey- 
Sem sers, petrified trees, mountain peaks, 
wort motor—Stanford and California Universi- 
Photo- ties, trout streams, historic Monterey Bay 
ane and Peninsula, 17-Mile Drive, Carmel, San 
aphy.” Juan, Sonoma and other Missions, Pinna- 
Inc cles National Monument, Lake Tahoe, four 
ih National parks—Yosemite, Lassen Vol- 
Wisdoal canic, Sequoia, General Grant—8,250 miles 
=] of railways and 42,000 miles of improved 
highways, including the famous Redwood 
ns Highway and Mission Highway north and 
ANCE, south from San Francisco—1000 miles of 
“ mountains, 1000 miles of ocean shore! 
ost PACIFIC COAST EMPIRE TOUR 
catch. Only $108.30 Round Trip from Chicago 
h, S8e 6000 Magnificent Miles 
ie: —including, or with, side trips to Denver, 
Colo.; Salt Lake City [Tabernacle]; Yel- 
lowstone National Park [Wyoming]; 
go, IIL Glacier National Park [Montana];Spokane, 
— Seattle, Tacoma, Washington; British Co- 





lumbia; Portland, Columbia River High- 
way and Crater Lake, Oregon; California's 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
. Club 


(Continued from page 76) 


materials for the school, toy stores of 
all kinds, and games involving many 
steps in scoring, are always interest- 
ing and worth while. 

Often problems could be written on 
individual cards, then grouped to- 
gether under one head with a title card 
somewhat like this: This is a candy 
shop. Can you run it? 

Besides being a help in the arith- 
metic hour by keeping the fastest 
workers supplied with extra problems, 
this plan provides drill for the weaker 
students who may use these subjects 
during vacant periods or recess times; 
and they like to do it.—S. R., Florida. 


Unruly Bob 


The first day of school a teacher who 
was here last year greeted me thus, 
“You are the new seventh-grade teach- 
er, are you not?” After being an- 
swered in the affirmative, she contin- 
ued: “You certainly have my sym- 
pathy, for that Bob will be in 
your room. He has been the terror of 
the school for several years. It is cer- 
tain that he will soon in the reform 
school. One of his brothers has already 
been sent there.” 

Well, that was encouraging, to say 
the least. So when I went into my 
room I immediately began searching 
for Bob. There was no difficulty in 
picking him out from among the fift 
pupils. Back in the corner he sat wit 
a look of defiance on his face. I know, 
now, that he must have been saying 
to himself, “I’ll just show you. All the 
other teachers have hated me, you'll 
hate me, and I’ll hate you! But you 
can’t make me do anything if I don’t 
want to.” 

The first thing I called upon Bob to 
do he refused. Not knowing him, I was 
at a loss as to how I should appeal to 
him. However, I forced him by mere 
strength of will to obey, although I 
knew that it was not the way to deal 
with him. The next day he came to 
school with a more defiant look on his 
face than before. 

From that time on I did not punish 
him for slight offenses, but instead I 
studied and tried to analyze every ac- 
tion. I'll frankly admit that about 
nine-tenths of my spare time was spent 
in studying his case. I asked his previ- 
ous teachers about him; I talked with 
him privately; I did — I could 
to learn something about the boy back 
of that terrible face. 

I learned that it had been the cus- 
tom for some time to send Bob to the 
principal’s office every morning for the 
slightest offense, and there he was 
punished enough to last through the 
day. Is it any wonder he refused to 
obey me? Naturally, he wanted to get 
that performance over as early as pos- 
sible. I found out also that he did not 
mind corporal punishment, for it was 
inflicted upon. him daily at home and at 
school. The pupils hated him and_he 





i knew it, so he disliked everybody. His 












thought was that the reason he was 


whipped was because everyone hated | 


im. 
The first thing I had to do was to 


create within my own heart a love for | 


the child. It was not a difficult thing 
to do, and I soon made him feel and 
understand that I liked him and was 
interested in him. I talked with his 
mother and learned that she was very 
anxious about him, but was uneducated 
and unable to cope with so difficult a 
situation. The more I studied him the 
more confident I became of the fact 
that he was not a bad child, but that 
the fault was with those who had 
never been able to see the good in him. 

Gradually, I gained his confidence 
and we became great friends. Then 
came the annual carnival. There was 
no one who was so willing to do things 
as Bob. He was my right-hand man. 
When I selected the boys and girls to 
manage the affair, the teachers and 
pupils were horrified to learn that Bob 
was going to sell tickets for our big- 
gest show. But knew Bob well 
enough then to know that he would not 
betray my trust in him. 

No one ever knew before that Bob 
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Orange and Lemon Reamer 


With 6 Important Improvements! 


ERE is the orange and lemon reamer you have been looking for. 


Gets all the juice quickly and easily. 


HIGHER CONE AND 

°* SHARPER RIDGES. Sharp 

enough to extract all the juice 
without hard pressure. 


HOLDS MORE JUICE, The 
bowl surrounding the cone will 
hold nearly a pint of juice. 


USE FOR BOTH ORANGES 
AND LEMONS. The cone is 
shaped so it will serve equally 
well for extracting the juice from 
oranges and lemons of all sizes. 


2. 


Note these six new features: 


4 EASILY CLEANED. No square 

* corners to become clogged with 

pulp. Running water rinses this 
reamer absolutely clean. 


IMPROVED HANDLE. Rec- 
tangular in shape, the new handle 
offers a firm grip and proper bal- 
ance when the reamer is lifted. 


MADE OF SNOW WHITE 
GLASS. Glossy and lustrous—a 
most attractive utensil for the 
modern kitchen. 


5. 


6. 


Special to Teachers 


We are offering this extractor specially to teachers who have classes 
in domestic science, because they will find this new-type reamer most 


convenient. 


Due to the increasing popularity of orange juice through its health 
benefits and delicious properties, a good jujce extractor is a necessity in 
every home. And you’ve never seen one like this before. Made by the 
growers of the famous “Sunkist” oranges and lemons. 


Mail the coupon with fifty cents and get one direct from us prepaid, 


(65 cents in Canada). 


The New Sunkist Reamer 


(Improved Juice Extractor) 





Free 
“Beauty Book” 


We've prepared a little book- 
let called “Toilet Uses for the 
Lemon—How It Helps to 
Beautify.” We will send a copy 
free to any woman on request. 
Just send in the coupon with 
your name and address and get 
one by first mail. Learn the 
many valuable uses of the lemon. 














California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. 304-E, Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me the following materials 
indicated by check marks below: 


( ) FREE Booklet, “Toilet Uses for the 


Lemon,” 


Sunkist Reamers, for 
which I enclose 50c 


(How Many) 
each (65c in Canada), 


Name 





Name of School 





School Address. 





City. 
























































































Estes Park from Peaceful Valley Trail 
in Rocky Mountain National Park 


Uddy 


" Marvelous 
in Scenic Grandeur- 
America’s Superb Vacation-land 


The climate, scenery and trips are delightfully different. 


DENVER, the Gateway to 12 National Parks and 32 National Monu- 
ments, is only one night from Chicago and two nights from New York, 
Unexcelled train service is provided from all points. Exceptionally low 
summer fares to Denver, effective May 15 from the South, and June 1 from 
all other parts of the United States, with return limit, October 31, 


Choose Cool Colorado For Your 


Vacation Destination This Year 


Length of stay is the only limitation on what you can see and do. Even 
a two weeks’ vacation will permit you to visit and enjoy Rocky Mountain 
National Park—Cliff Dweller Ruins, the cradle of Ancient American Civili- 
zation; Denver’s Mountain Parks—the largest and most s 
munici ipally:owned scenic summer playground in the world; the Moffat Road 
Trip to the Top o’ the World and the Moffat Tunnel, the World’s Famous 
Georgetown Loop, Pike National Forest, San Isabel National Forest, Grand 
Mesa, the Royal Gorge, Marshall Pass or choice of sixty other short trips, 
by rail or auto, 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


to plan your trip. It tells 
Where to Go, What to 
See and How to Enjoy 
































se From One Week to Three Echo 
TOURIST Months in Cool — 


Colorado. 





AND PUBLICITY 


BUREAU *: Mf 


DENVER 


CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 506 Seventeenth St. DENVER, COLORADO 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


was. bright. It is not an uncommon 
thing now for someone to exclaim, “Bob 
surely is different this year!” or 
“Bob is just like the rest of us now!” 

One day after a Boy Scout leader 
had spoken in our assembly, I went to 
Bob and talked with him, for I had 
noticed how interested he had been in 
the lecture. I asked him if he wouldn’t 
like to be a Scout. He said he would 
like to be, but was afraid he couldn’t. 
Nevertheless, he went that very week- 
end and joined the third troop. 

While Bob is not perfect, he is cer- 
tainly improving. He is, at least, one 
of us and not a thing to be rebuked and 
scorned. He is only one example of 
the many boys who, after once getting 
started on the wrong track, are never 
given a chance to get right ‘with them- 
selves and their fellows. Instead of 
condemning a child because he has al- 
ways been considered bad, we should 
get acquainted with him and make an 
appeal to the best that is in him, for 
there is always something good.—Icy 
MaE GANNAWAY, Missouri. 


Schoolroom Decorations 


Children out in lonely districts are 
human. They love beautiful things 
just as mie as the children of the 
city. If people building a schoolhouse 
would realize this and select as pleas- 
ant a location as possible, life would 
be far more agreeable for the pupils. 

When I began to teach, my first 
school was situated on a bleak, lonely 
hill surrounded by prairie and rough 
country. The very appearance of the 
schoolhouse was depressing. The 
building received the full brunt of the 
sun’s scorching rays in summer, and 
of the icy northern winds in winter. 

The inside was just as bleak and 
bare as the outside. There was no 
equipment, there were no decorations, 
and there seemed to be no money to 
spend on these things. An inexperi- 
enced teacher, looking over such a 
situation as this, is confronted with a 
big problem. 

In the years that have passed, I 
know that conditions generally have 
improved somewhat, but any teacher 
should try to do as much as possible 
to change her surruondings by making 
them more homelike and pleasant. 

This can be done by starting on the 
inside first. It would be impossible 
to keep plants in a place such as I have 
described, as they would freeze, but 
artificial flowers could be substituted. 
These flowers may be placed in flower 
baskets made of reed. If you are in a 
schoolhouse that is heated by a fur- 
nace, put a little pot of growing vines 
in the center of your basket and sur- 
round this pot with your artificial 
flowers. 

Following are directions and pat- 
terns for making some of the flowers. 

To make the rose, cut the petals 
from crepe paper; bulge the .centers 
with your finger to make: them stand 
out. Use a dull knife or scissors dam- 
pened slightly to curl the petals out- 
ward. Gather the bottom of the petals 
and fasten to a fine wire. Roll the 
petals for the center of the rose. Then 
put on petals until the, desired size is 
reached, placing in the sepals last. 
Leaves can be fastened to the wire 
with milliner’s glue, and branches can 
be made in the same way. After the 
flower is made, heat paraffin wax to 
the boiling point and put the boiling 
wax on the flower with a spoon until 
the flower is completely covered. In 
order to prevent the wax from form- 
ing in clots, hold the flower over the 
hot stove until all the loose wax runs 
off and the flower stiffens. Beeswax 
may be used to hold the petals in place, 
or wire wrapped around them will 
answer the same purpose. 

In making the lily, cut out the pat- 
tern from white crepe paper and 
gather in the shape of a lily, putting 
the stamens and pistil in the center 
and the sepals underneath. In making 
the sweet pea, fold the larger pattern 
around the smaller one and shape like 
a sweet pea. 

The rosebud is made by folding the 
pattern on the dotted line and turning 
down one of the folded corners to the 
center. The other corner is folded 





(Continued on page 102) 
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WANTED 
IDEAS FOR SEATWORK 


We pay you well for all ideas 
and materials accepted for pub- 
lication. 



















Your suggestions will be care- 
fully examined by our editorial 
department under the direction of 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 
Cleveland School of Education 


Nationally famous for his num- 
erous books and magazine writ- 
ings and researches in classroom 
problems and activities. 


Send us any devices or suggestions 
which you think suitable for use as 
Self-supervised Seatwork, lesson plans, 
individual instruction plans, or any- 
thing to help the pupil learn more 
easily and help the teacher improve 
her class work. 


Our sample envelope illustrating 
more than 100 new Harter Seatwork 
Sets now available will be sent to you 
for 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 
2048 East 71st Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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sane dan seiten ertore teens 


Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRIT ERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
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you choose for one 


jooms—S00 Baths—Rooms 
ms with private bath 
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A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Model No. 25 corrects now all 
fl. rey noses quickly painlessly. per- 
nently and comfortably at home. It 


liance and a safe and guaranteed patent 

) fevice that willactually: ase you 8 pe 

fect looking nose, ee sfic ed 

users. For years Phe | by 

\\ sicians. 36 years < of experience in'man 

) factorin ose Shapers is at your ser 

vy) Mod 'S Junior for children. Write 
for es ticarcten s and free booklet, ch 

tells you how to obtain a Beetect loc ok- 

ing nose. 


Awarded Prize Medal b: big Wembley 
Exposition, London, Englan 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2503 Binghamton, N. Y. 

















ya 000 —- Duplicators 


fn use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- | 

made original. Cost 2 | 
for each set. Write) 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
OATOR COMPANY 
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Your Beauty of 
Figure—Preserve It 


(THE GRACE of a 

youthful fi gu r e— 
what charm can com- 
pare with it? It makes 
the simplest frock sty- 
lish. And costly cos- 
tuming cannot make up 
for its loss. 


You need not lose it. To re- 
tain your natural beauty of 
figure, you need only provide 
the right support—a support 
that adapts itself to your 
body, moulding your figure 
in lines of grace and style, 
yet accommodating itself to 
every slightest movement. 
This support, firm, yet light, 
is best provided by this new- 
type corset, utterly different 
from old ideas. 


The secret is in the Com- 
fortable Elastic Feature’, 
found in no other corset. 
Its gentle restraint retains 
the natural lines of youth, 
without irksome restriction. 
And it gives you a fresh fit- 
ting each time you put it on. 
It has brought new grace— 
and comfort—to thousands 
of women. 


There is a style of P. N. 
Practical Front exactly 
suited to your figure. The 
illustrated booklet “Youth 
and You”, will show you. 
Write for it now—free. 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. K. 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


*Patented 





PM. 
Practical Front 


: 
The Gatom~Cnricted Look 
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John James Audubon 


(Continued from page 49) 


his spare time was given to watching 
bird and animal life. At fifteen years 
of age he began to make drawings 
of the French birds. 

Disappointed that his son did not 
care to enter the service of Napoleon, 
Audubon’s father sent him, when he 
was seventeen years old, to America 
to look after some property at Mill 
Grove, near Philadelphia. Nothing 
could have suited a boy of Audubon’s 
taste better than the surroundings at 
Mill Grove. Nearly all of his spare 
time was happily spent in the study of 
birds, in hunting, fishing, riding, or 
skating. He lived simply on fruits, 
vegetables, and fish and did not touch 
the rich dishes and the liquors served 
at many of the houses that he visited. 
He grew very strong and sturdy and 
was not a little proud of his fine, reg- 
ular features, his iron muscles, and 
his skill as a marksman. Simple as 
were his tastes in many ways, he had 
a fancy for clothing of the finest qual- 
ity and latest cut. He would go shoot- 
ing in satin knee breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and a fine ruffled shirt. 

The pewees were the first birds to 
attract Audubon’s studious attention 
in America. On the estate at Mill 
Grove he discovered a cave in the solid 
rock, which some pewees occupied. He 
observed their habits very closely, 
making interesting experiments. To 
the legs of some of the nestlings he 
fastened a ring of thread. The next 
year he recognized some of the marked 
birds and thus proved that pewees 
return to nest in the place where they 
were hatched. 

No one who met the handsome, well- 
mannered, earnest, yet joyous, young 
Frenchman could help liking him. 
Among the early friends he made at 
Mill Grove were the Bakewells, a 
prosperous English family. Lucy, one 
of Mr. Bakewell’s young daughters, 
taught him English in exchange for 
drawing lessons. A few years later 
they were married. 

As young Audubon had gained a 
little business experience in the office 
of his wife’s uncle, he decided to en- 
gage in trade. He took a stock of 
goods to Louisville, Kentucky, then in 
the wilderness, and, with a partner, 
opened a general store. The birds 
and the other wild life of the country 
interested Audubon far more than the 
business. Most of the time he spent 
in drawing and painting them. At 
length, he sold out to his partner and 
returned to Mill Grove. 

Other unsuccessful business ven- 
tures brought dark days. Audubon 
lost every penny that he possessed. 
These misfortunes, however, served 
to show him that he could never make 
himself into a business man, but must 
rely on the talents that had been given 
him. He began to draw portraits in 
black chalk and earned considerable 
money in that way and by giving 
drawing lessons. The museum at Cin- 
cinnati engaged the naturalist, for a 
time, to stuff birds. Mrs. Audubon 
also added to the family income by 
giving private instruction. Both the 
young people had the gift of making 
friends who were always ready to 
help them out of difficulties. 

Finally Audubon decided that his 
bird paintings should be preserved in 
book form, and from that time his one 
thought was to have them published. 
To make plates as large as Audubon’s 
life-size drawings of birds was a very 
expensive process. A large number of 
people had to be found who would 
promise to buy the books, before a 
publisher would agree to print them. 
The undertaking seemed almost im- 
possible, but Audubon never despaired. 
Neither did his wife. She had always 
considered her handsome, charming 
husband a genius, and had constantly 
encouraged him in his study of birds. 
Now she was as enthusiastic to have 
his paintings published as was he, and 
gave all her savings for the work. 

In Philadelphia, Audubon received 
no encouragement regarding the pub- 
lication of his paintings, but he met 
many students and artists. Then he 
took his paintings to England and ex- 





What will you have for 


Your Vacation? 


Come and Get it — 
—_, Out West 


this Summer 
Via Union Pacific 









Tired of the mo 
notony of the old 
trails? Want a vaca- 
tion that will put 
new fire in your 
eye and a song in 
your soul? 


, Come and get it! 
Take thistrip: to 
Yellowstone Park, 
Pacific Northwest, 
Mt. Rainier, British 
Columbia, Crater 
Lake, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Big Trees, 
Los Angeles, San 
Diego; and then to 
the new wonders of 
the West—Zion, 
Bryce Canyon, Kai- 
bab Forest, North 
Rim Grand Canyon 
—Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, Denver! 
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Too long a trip? No! But 
if you like you can easily 
cut it to fit your time! 


ge Get our travel books on 
. any of these regions 


Low Summer Fares. Fine Union 
Pacificthroughtrainstoallthe 
West. Tell us what you'd like 
to see, how much time you 
have. Let us plan your trip. 


| Address nearest 
i +a Union Pacific Representative 
— or 
General Passenger Agent 
(Dept. W), at 
Omaha, Neb.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles, Calif, 
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Acgatconetnagasryraraton ctemeheran| timate 
% Sea ene Areas at all telllinat foe white ‘ 

mond bat eet ST. anywhere. 
Ze Gur offer ‘good for a limited time only. 





**A Homey Hotel For Home Folks’’ 


THE WESTMINSTER 


420 West 116th Street, New York 
Opposite Columbia University, 
In the Heart of the Educational 
Section, Convenient to All Means 
of Transportation, 


QUIET,HOMELIKE, REFINED 


Every Room With Connecting or 
Private Bath 


AMERICAN PLAN 
(Including 3 Meals) 
DAY WEEK 
$4 Up for (1) $25 Up for 
$7.50 Upfor(2) $45 Up for 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
(Without Meals) 
DAY WEEK 
$2.50 Up for(1) $15 Up for (1) 
$3.00 Upfor (2) $17.50 Up for (2) 
Suites of Two or More Rooms if Desired. 
Breakfast75c. Luncheon 75c. Dinner $1.25 


Comfort Without Extravagance 


Reference—The Residence Bureau of 
Columbia. 
Guide and. Map of New York on Request. 


(3) 











“INVINCIBLE” 
REBUILT NO. 10 REMINGTONS 


—and machines of other standard makes, 
at less than half original cost. Every ma- 


chine we offer has been thorough- 
ly rebuilt and is good for many 5p 


















years of splendid service. All 
late models with every modern 
improvement including full 84 
character key-board, buck spacer, 
automatic ribbon reverse, two 
color ribbon, stencil device, etc. 


Five Days Free Triaf and 
time payments if desired. Prompt SEND NO 
delivery anywhere from our near- 
est branch, Order Now or 


MONEY 
write for free circular describing ‘ 
the many bargains we have O if 
to offer, 
AMERICAN WRITING 

MACHINE CO. 

456-R Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Est. 1880 













PALMER PLYBASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


. SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 
PLY-BASr, made of selected 
wim veneered Three Ply Panels. Immediate 
Wi % Shipment. Quality Guaranteed. 
4} PALM SOFTWOOD BASE made of 
YEN) re-sawed kilndried dressed 2 sides Basse 
4H wood Lumber. No unsightly nail holes. 
Sanded both sides and edges. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 




















hibited them. He made many new 
friends and was received with great 
honor, but subscribers came slowly. 
At last, however, the list was long 
enough for a publisher to be willing 
to go ahead with the work. 

By 1830 one hundred plates of The 
Bir of America were published. 
They were issued in groups of five, 
called “parts.” The plates were large 
enough—three feet by two and a half 
feet—to show all the birds life-size. 
There was no description of the bird, 
only its name and the name of the 
plant on which it was perched. The 
stories of the birds were published 
separately and called Ornithological 
Biography. It was eight years before 
these big books were all published. 
They contained the‘stories of five hun- 
dred and nine birds. 

The publication of these remarkable 
books brought Audubon the honor that 
he deserved, and also a more secure 
income. On his final return to America 
he bought an estate on the Hudson 
River, now known as Audubon Park, a 
part of New York City. Here, when 
not traveling, he lived for the rest of 
his life with his wife and two married 
sons, who helped in carrying on his 
later work. oth sons had inherited 
their father’s talent for drawing, and 
completed many of the paintings for a 
great work called Quadrupeds_ of 
North America, which Audubon had 
undertaken with Dr. John Bachman. 

What Audubon did as an artist and 
student of bird life has made his name 
famous, but the world would have 
known far less of his talents, and his 
name might never have been one of 
those chosen for the Hall of Fame, if 
he had not had the courage and deter- 
mination to carry through the publi- 
cation of his books, an undertaking 
so great as to seem almost hopeless. 
Because he did not give up, Audubon’s 
remarkable paintings and _ writings 
have been a joy and a help to many a 
student of birds. 

Author’s Note:—The story of John 
James Audubon’s life has been told by 
many people. You will enjoy best, per- 
haps, a short story that was written by 
one who loved the out-of-doors as much 
as Audubon did. It is called John James 
Audubon by John Burroughs (Beacon 
Biographies, Small Maynard). 


Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from’ page 48) 


er, and waving a cheery “Good night” 
went home. 

The next morning, as the pupils en- 
tered, each studied the score sheet. 
Some sniffed and said, “A baby game!” 
Most of them, however, went to their 
desks and did some intensive studying, 
as was evidenced in the afternoon 
when the spelling grades were percep- 
tibly better than they had been. But 
it wasn’t until the second day that the 
race was on in earnest. It didn’t close 
until the end of the school year, when 
the Losers treated the Winners to a 
picnic. 

The teacher took no credit to herself. 
She had simply utilized a community in- 
terest to promote interest in school 
work. The boy who furnished the pic- 
tures and those who made the score 
card were the ones who really “sold” 
Intensive Study to their classmates. 


We are relatively little interested in 
the memorization of credal or doctrinal 
or theological statements. Bibliolatry 
is practiced less than it used to be. 
Denominational and institutional in- 
terests tend to become relatively un- 
important. Churchly sanctions are no 
longer understood to be requisites of 
primary importance. We begin to un- 
derstand the criterion of discipleship 
laid down by the Christ: “Ye are my 
disciples if ye love one another.” 

The public school should cooperate 
with the church in local situations only 
when the church shows itself capable 
of carrying forward a religious educa- 
tion program with high standards. On- 
ly in unusual situations over America 
has that time arrived.—N. F. Forsyth, 
Director of Religious Education, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, 
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Dude Ranch 








First—read all about dude ranch life in the 
American Rockies. 


Then—choose your own ranch, camp or moun- 
tain lodge from a new directory of all such vacation te- 
sorts in the Northern Pacific Rocky Mountain region. 


Rates, pictures and full information! This is the 
only book of its kind published. It contains valuable 
maps of national forests of 
the Northwest and tells all 
about the kind of vacation 
you've been wishing for. 


See Yellowstone Park 
on Horseback 





Write for the book today and it will 
be sent free of charge, immediately. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 842 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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help teachers 
in health work 


IF EVERY pupil were phys- 
ically unhandicapped, the 
teacher’s problem would be 
much less difficult. 


Help your pupils to help 
themselves to health by a 
study of their food habits. 
Help them to select foods 
wisely. Urge them to eat 
a wholesome breakfast be- 
fore coming to school. 

One way of appealing to 
a boy or girl is through the 
medium of camp cookery. 
This may be the means of 
arousing interest in proper 
diet. A meal out-of-doors 
can be as well balanced as 
a home dinner—but with 
the added zest of the un- 


usual. 


Send to the Kellogg Com- 
pany for recipes for Camp 
Cookery, and for a simple 
key to meal planning. 


NI-4 





ee 


| KELLOGG COMPANY 
| Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me.eccssosoeeees copies 
O Manual of Camp Cookery 
0 Food Selection Chart 
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Picture Study—“Spring” 
(Continued from page 50) 
helped him to win the high recognition 

that has been given to his work. 

Mauve has painted another scene 
very much like “Spring.” It is called 
“Autumn” and shows the old shepherd 
driving the sheep and lambs back 
home at the end of the day. If this 
famous Dutch artist had not painted 
any other pictures than these two, he 
still would have done enough to have 
made a lasting name for himself. 

For correlation work the study of 
sheep and wool is particularly good. 
Booklets or essays on this subject are 
always interesting. Comparisons of 
cotton, silk, and wool—the way they 
are produced and used—make an in- 
teresting topic. 

The study of the four seasons of the 
year would be appropriate. Crayon 
sketches showing spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter scenes would make 
a good art lesson. 


The Community’s Relation to 
the Rural School 


(Continued from page 28) 


The score card from Colorado ex- 
plains the term as the use of the 
schoolhouse for lectures, entertain- 
ments, and community gatherings of a 
social, religious, economic, or other 
community betterment character. 

In discussing the school as a com- 
munity center, in a recent bulletin en- 
titled “Regulations for Standardizing 
Common Schools,” Miss May E. Fran- 
cis, state superintendent of Iowa, 
says: “The school is the center of 
community life because it is an insti- 
tution organized and operated for the 
boys and girls from every home in the 
community. It is here that the chil- 
dren receive the inspiration and train- 
ing which is to be their greatest asset 
in meeting life’s problems. It is here 
that the people should work out their 
own problems of community develop- 
ment and get the larger vision of the 
possibilities of country life.” 

There are many rural communities 
in which the only buildings available 
for community gatherings are the 
church and the school. There are fre- 
quent occasions when the use of the 
church is out of the question. There 
is no reason why the _ schoolhouse 
should not be used for these gather- 
ings provided the regular school work 
is not interfered with, the meetings 
are elevating in character, and the 
building is not damaged. 


COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


The score card from Nevada de- 
fines “community spirit” as co-opera- 





' fairs on the part of the community. 


tion and genuine interest in school af- 


Such a spirit reveals itself in a 
tangible way by providing a satisfac- 
tory building, adequate equipment, 
and an efficient teacher who is paid a 
good salary and given proper living 
conditions. But there is a higher man- 
ifestation of community spirit than 
this—it is something that is intangible 
rather than tangible. It is the spirit 
that desires to study educational prob- 
lems in order that it may understand 
the objectives of the modern school 
and the changes in methods, equip- 
ment, and curricula that are needed in 
order to meet these objectives. This 
spirit is never bowed down with re- 
grets because the school of the present 
is not like that of a generation ago. 


Device for Neatness 
By Mary Richards 


I had much trouble getting my pu- 
pils to keep the paper picked up off 
the floor. Finally I decided that we 
would make a game of it. I gave each 
aisle the name of a car and appointed 
a garage man. His duty was to keep 
the paper picked up off the floor. 
When he found paper on an aisle, that 
counted as one scratch on the car. 
When the day was over the scratches 
were counted, and the car that had the 





_.J | winner for that day. 


fewest number of scratches was the 
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One teacher writes: 
“Clean hands inspection 
Now ajoy. Facesand hands 
fairly shine, children’s 
enthusiasm for Wash-up 
Charts is amazing.” 














































Have you had a 


Health Campaign 


in your school 


If not, send NOW for free 
Charts—one for each pupil 


It’s amazing how widespread an interest 
there is in the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart 
and Clean Hands Campaign. 

The word is going around that here 
is a plan that works—actually makes 
youngsters eager to learn about the re- 
lation of cleanness to health. Pupils are 
competing to see who has the best record 
in clean hands and faces and daily 
baths. Keeping clean becomes a game. 

The Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart is 
making good in 63,000 schools and 
literally millions of homes. It is making 
millions of youngsters enthusiastic self- 
washers—the most effective first aid to 
cleanness and health ever devised. 

Upon request we will send a sufficient 
number of Charts for all your pupils 
together with complete directions. These 
are free. 

Naturally, the use of Lifebuoy Health 
Soap is stressed. Any doctor will tell 
you that to safeguard health there is 
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nothing better than antiseptic cleanness. 
And antiseptic Lifebuoy does protect 
health—keeps those wonderful little 
bodies sate from dirt dangers—lessens 
the menace of colds, infection, school 
epidemics, 

The children like it—it has a pleas- 
ant, mildly antiseptic odor which van- 
ishes quickly. And the color is the 
orange-red of pure palm fruit oil. 

Fill out this coupon and mail it today. 
It’s an important step towards starting 
your pupils in lifelong habits of clean- 





send me an equal number of Wash-up 
Charts together with directions for carry- 


| 
I have-...... pupils in my school, Please 
! 
ing on The Clean Hands Health Campaign ; 
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health habits 


“A plan for teaching health habits that rea//y works.” “This pro- 
gram has been invaluable to me.”” Such comments come to us by 
the hundred from teachers who are putting a new zest into their 
teaching of the vital subject of health. 

This plan was prepared by an experienced teacher associated 
with one of the largest teacher’s colleges. It offers original new 
material for all grades, from Kindergarten to High School, with 
fascinating contest devices which make practical application of 
the facts taught. Put it to work in your school—it is all free. 


10,000 Teachers 


are using this plan to teach 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Dept. 224, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 
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Name and Grade of School. 










Address. © 1926, C. of W. 
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California 


Around and Across America 
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ONE WAY ONE WAY RAIL 
A 15-day voyage on largest and fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast 
service. Sightseeing at Havana and Panama Canal. 


Your choice of rail routes, whether going or returning across 
the Continent, with authorized stop-overs. 
Reduced Spring and Summer Rates 
Round Trip—Rail and Water $3§@ 1st Class 
From your home town (on main line points) and back 
Round Trip—Both ways Water $4§@ 1st Class 
One way—Water $2§@ Ist Class 
Proportionately lower rates in 2nd, Intermediate and Third Cabin. 
For complete information apply to 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
International Mercantile (gag \ Marine Company 
ONE OF THE GREAT\ [MM/ LINES 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offi here, 
or authorized Ss. 5. an R soa 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
My Own Shall Come to Me 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea, 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? | 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my 
face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder 
height; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor 
high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 


Joy in All Things 


“Joy” is a larger word than “happi- 
ness” or “amusement” or “diversion.” 
It includes all of these, but much else, 
—trials, tests and tasks. Happiness is 
a thing of happenings. Amusement is 
turning aside to muse, or cultivating 
the Muses after work. Diversion is 
being put on another track for a little 
while. But joy belongs to all that hap- 
pens, and to work as well as to amuse- 
ment or diversion. It is like a good 
appetite and a good stomach, it likes 
and digests everything. Everything is 


‘| kindling for its fire, wheat for its 


barns, fish for its net. It finds in 
work co-operation with God, however 
lowly or monotonous the task. It suf- 
fers and endures for that which is to 
be when the work is done, when the 
iron becomes steel, and rough marble a 
thing of beauty. In temptation, it 
finds the warrior’s delight; in victory 
and in defeat, if an honorable one, the 
comfort of knowing that God under- 
stands every campaign; if a dishonor- 
able one, the sad but hopeful joy of 
honest repentance and a new determi- 


nation. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Joy is not in things, it’s in us!— 
Charles Wagner. 


When men are rightly occupied, their 
amusement grows out of their work, 
as the color-petals out of a fruitful 
flower;—when they are faithfully 
helpful and compassionate, all their 
emotions become steady, deep, perpet- 
ual, and vivifying of the soul as the 
natural pulse of the body.—John 
Ruskin. 


I call no fight a losing fight 
If, fighting, have gained 
straight new strength; 

If, fighting, I turned ever toward the 


light, 
All unallied with forces of the night; 
If, beaten, quivering, I could say at 


some 


length: 
“I did no deed that needs to be un- 
named; 
I fought—and lost—and I am un- 
ashamed.” 


—Miriam Teichner. 


He that has light within his own clear 
reast 
any i’ the center, and enjoy bright 


ay: 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul 
thoughts 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 
Himself his own dungeon. 
—John Milton. 
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Thereis enjoyment 
in planning Early! 








The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 
Mediterranean 
by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 
—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA,— equipped with 
many novel features. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 

































NEW YORK q 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
t. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 





Toronto Montreal Vancouver 

















Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey captured the love- 
Jiness of England’s Lakes in 
gems of happy verse. Turner 
and Romney were inspired by 
their beauty. 


Travel northward to the 

Lakes by the fast express 

trains of the London Midland 

and Scottish Railway. They 

have restaurant cars for day- 

time journeys and sleeping 
cars for night trains. 





Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman, 
LMS Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or from any office of Thos. Cook & Son, 














Educational 
Tours "v2" 
EUROPE 1926 


66 DAYS 


$395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 











Europe 1926 


Oar banner sailing with Dartmouth 
‘ollege Orchestra 
S.S.ANDANIA , - . June30 
Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachersand Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips, Europe, North 
Cape, Mediterranean, $290 up. Special en- 
tertainments—wonderful times. Booklet. 
Students Travel Club 
1440 Broadway New York City 


0 eC TOURS WITHIN 
YOUR MEANS 
In Small, Select, Escorted 
Groups. Write us today. 


| THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


1819 Broadway, New York, _ Est. 1895 
































AROUND THE WORLD—New Book 


444 pages, profusely illustrated. Thrilling Account 
oes = nye ose Ay Mrs.) Rees, pror rietor 

inois State ister. 2.00 tpaid, approval. 
THE IDEAL TRAVEL BOOR. Grder from the 
STATE REGISTER (N), Springfield, [Jlinois- 


—) 


EARN YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE FREE 
Send for free i i i ean tours. 
$25 up—All Expenses. "You can earn your trip free, 
orearn extra money. 
HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE, 
1316N North American Bldg., Chicago. 
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ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service _is the 
world’s standard. 


ter. 170 


Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accommodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Piymouth, Cherbourg, 

And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamersto COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 

fend for our Booklet “1926 


uropean Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information local 
S.S. Agent or 32 conde Y. 


NORTH GERMAN 












BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA | 
WASHINGTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


Superior Cars, Superior Service * | 
The only way -Interesting-Economical . | 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist 
ior mailed 2¢ for each city. Ad 











TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825 
Independent Tours 

Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
ener of carefully planned itineraries on 

‘equest, 


Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 
DEAN & DAWSON, LrTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cAt 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 














| EUROPE 1926 


France, the Riviera, Nice, Monte-Carlo, Italy to 
I aples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian Lakes, Switzer- 
and, Interlaken, Lucerne, the Rhine to Cologne, 
elgium, Holland, England and Scotland. 
_ Send for descriptive booklet 
EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1926 - STUDENTS 


Small Parties. Lowest Rates. Select Service. 
Vacation Tours,$325 and up. Independent T: 1. 
STRATFORD TOURS 482 FitthAve., New York 











SPEND YOUR VA- 

Mentor Tours CATION inEUROPE 
you~ Choles of tf Pores bees ei a age, Why wat 
p ‘ours from . ite for in- 
ormation. MRS. ADO , 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ti BARON eniceapania 








MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


Including Europe. Also Scandinavian Cruise $390, Europe 


86 days 3290 Largest organization 200 
: . 5 Colleges. _Organ- 
nt Tours, 238 BackBay Boston ! 


ersearntrip, Stude 
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FIGHTING FISH PATROL THE 
WATERS OF ADVENTURE LAND 


Forest Conservation 
(Continued from page 31) 


anything else. If there were no trees 
on this poor land, it would be idle and 
a great waste. 

Forests make hiding places for the 
wild animals. Bears, deer, foxes, and 
many other animals make their homes 
underneath or even in the holes in the 
trees. In the shelter of the forest they 
hide from their enemies. Thousands 
of birds make their nests in the tree 
tops or on the ground under the trees. 
There, safely hidden from sight, they 
raise their young. 

Forests are the playgrounds of the 
people. We love to walk in the woods, 
to camp under the trees, to spend the 
summer in the forest at the edge of a 
lake. In the summer time we do not 
go to a desert, or to a field of brush 
and weeds to spend our vacation. No! 
We go to the forest. There in the 
shade of the trees, we can keep cool; 
we can be happy. 

In some parts of the country, people 
plant rows of trees about their houses 
and fields. When cold winds blow, the 
trees stop the wind. The people can 
keep warm and the crops are not 
frozen. 

Trees make our cities and our homes 
beautiful. They are planted along the 
roads and streets, and in our yards. 

We must conserve our forests be- 
cause we cannot be happy without 
them. They furnish us with wood and 
other things that we must have. They 
prevent floods. They prevent famine 
very often. They even keep the moun- 
tains from being washed away. They 
furnish a place for the animals and 
the birds to live. They furnish a place 
for you and me to play. They act as 
living fences to stop the cold winds. 

Now let us see how we can help to 
conserve the forests. 

One way is to be careful with our 
fires when we go into the woods. We 
should never build our fire in dry 
leaves or against a dry stump. To do 
that may cause the fire to spread. It 
may burn up the entire forest. We 
should never build our fire against a 
living tree. Trees are easily killed by 
the heat of the flames. 

One of the laws of the woods is: 
“Always carefully put out your camp 
fire before going home.” Thousands 
of acres of trees have been destroyed 
because people did not put out their 
fires. It takes years to grow a tree. 
It takes only a few minutes for a fire 
to kill one. 

Never cut into a living tree with 
your knife or ax. Wounds so made 
cause the tree to bleed, that is, to lose 
some of its sap. A wounded tree 
grows slowly. Very often water gets 
into the wound before it heals over. 
Then the tree begins to rot. Many 
trees are killed by thoughtless people 
who cut into the bark. Do not cut 
down the small trees. We must have 
little trees before we can have any 
big ones. The little ones need protec- 
tion so that they can grow tall and 
straight. 

China is a land that never practiced 
forest conservation. Ages ago they 
had great forests there. The trees 
were cut from the hillsides. Small 
trees were cut down. Nobody thought 
to plant any new ones. No laws were 
ever made to protect the forests. In 
time nearly all of the trees were gone. 

o-day, China is a poor land. It is a 
land of flood and famine. Thousands | 
of people have starved to death in 
China; and largely because they did 
not protect their forests. Unless we 
conserve our forests, the United States 
will some day be a poor country, too. 

The little country of Portugal over 
in Europe wants its people to know 
how valuable the forests are. Often 
signs are put up in the woods, parks, 
and gardens. Those signs have the 
following words upon them: 

Ye who pass by and would raise 
your hand against me, harken ere 
you harm me. 

I am the heat of your hearth on 
the cold winter nights, the friendly 
shade screening you from the sum- 
mer sun, and my fruits are refresh- 
ing draughts, quenching your thirst 
as you journey on. 
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Glacier National Park 


on the Great Northern. 


GREAS 


Z > 
CRFeY 





a dependable 


railway 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


OLD all Summer are the surface waters 

of the lakes and streams of Glacier 

National Park. Voracious fish, frequently 

of giant size, rise to your bait in the still as 

well as the rapid waters. Come out and get 
some of them. 


Hike, ride horseback, climb, explore. Tour 
in motor coaches and motor launches. Sleep 
in the open or in Indian tepees, in quaint 
log chalets or in the downy beds of the several 
fine hotels. Generous portions of excellent 
food will curb your eager appetite. 

But do not postpone your arrangements to 
visit Glacier National Park. Accommoda- 
tions are by no means unlimited. Mail the 
coupon now. Low Round Trip Summer 
Fares to the Pacific Northwest— Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Vancouver 
—include liberal stop off at Glacier National 
Park going or returning. Inquire today. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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Ccntinued on next page) 





De luxe train—no extra fare 








N.1.-4 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. I 
Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a............. | 
day stay in the Park for a party of ............---++ I am particularly interested in i 
O General Tour of Park O Burlington Escorted Tour I 

do” ne NE I 
i 
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I am the beam that holds your 
house, the board of your table, the 
bed on which you lie, and the timber 
that builds your boat. 

I am the handle of your hoe, the 
door of your homestead, and the wood 
of your cradle. 

I am the bread of kindness and the 
flower of beauty. 

Ye who pass by, listen to my 
prayer: harm me not. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said: “A 
people without children would face a 
hopeless future; a country without 
trees is almost as hopeless; forests 
which are so used that they cannot re- 
new themselves will soon vanish and 
with them all of their benefits. When ; ' 
you help preserve our forests or plant eee. wre us ( ' 1H 
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Miss Spokane 
Invites You 

















ptofessional men and wom- 
en, etc., will find in this 
new service an unparalleled 
opportunity to learn at first 
hand much that is worth- 
while of the History, Art and 
Literature of the Old World. 
Even a fleeting few moments 
actually spent in a great cathe- 
dral or before the canvas of a 
master or in a spot renowned 
in history will make a more 
vivid, lasting and more inspir- 
ing impression than years of 


Recipe: 
5 tablespoons butter 
2% cups sugar 
3 eggs 
1% cups milk 
5 cups sifted flour 
% teaspoon salt 
8 tablespoons baking powder 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart dripping pan, or baking 
dishes 

1 three-quart mixing bowl 

2 small bowls 

1 egg beater 

1 measuring cup 

1 flour sifter 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon 


Visit “The City Alluring” in the heart 
of America’s greatest vacationland 


to her endless variety of 


Sito her calls the vacationist 
scenic allurement. 


See the Plunging Cascades 
Im the heart of the city are the 
rushing, foaming cascades of the 
Spokane River. 


Inviting Mt. Spokane 


A one-hour ride takes you to the 
base of this municipally owned 


base of rugged mountains, teeming with 
wealth-producing lead, silver and zinc 
mines, 

Yield this year to this scenic lure— 
Come, rest and relax yourself—enjoy a 
perfect vacation in and around alluring 
Spokane. 


The Land of 
Opportunity 


Spokane is the 
center of vast re- |i. 
sources and a 


' new ones you are acting the part of : ( t : 
| good citizens.” — Piascem-4 : \ ; he 
Theodore Roosevelt was a great heart of Spokane . al AR bees 
friend of the forests. Will you, too, ; : Oxford 
be a friend of the forests and help in the i 
conserve them? oe 
the natt 
‘Ts low rates and comfort- keep th 
. iptior 
able accommodations of The School Lunch ooints” 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN pitt aon ont ig 
eggs, potatoes, and sauce in a large place, tl 

SERVICES wn poe Heat — — another 
, arge saucepan and set the egg mix- 
recently established forsea- ture over 7 hot water to reheat 7 a 
>i mixture. aste; add more salt i € Hex 
sonal travel by the leading necessary. This ‘dish can be made be- lever S 
transatlantic steamship ov school, oat oe will have to add a muscles 
" 5 ittle more milk to it to reheat it, as can reg 
ren 0 aie bring ° the potatoes will absorb much of the strength 
trip to Europe within the sauce. twenty-s 
scope of all. CoTTAGE PUDDING 7 foc 
. Twenty portions of two-inch square Mins § — 
Especially teachers, students, pieces. 


The : 
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book-reading. - mountain peak, whence intriguing count in th VY 
8 PR = BP ray ll yey seagate oF the roads wind through virgin forests making, ™ ‘ : 

: f to the ntain’s top. H rite to Spo- th 

Let us arrange butter into the large bowl and cream yin ~ "ay piesa’ lakes can be kane Chamber of (0 


your trip for you 


Under our guidance you will 
travel on the right kind of trains, 
live in comfortable hotels and 
get the utmost value’ for your 
money. We have more than 100 
branch offices distributed through- 
out Europe—a “Service Station’? 
at your command at every major 
point. 


We are agents for all Steam- 
ship Companies and 
you may choose 

your oun steamer_ 
for che passage over and back. 


it by stirring and at the same time 
mashing it against the side of the 
bowl. Add the sugar, and cream it with 
the butter. Break the eggs into a 
bowl and beat them very light. Add 
the beaten eggs to the butter and 
sugar; stir to combine; add the milk, 
and stir. Add the sifted flour, salt, 
and baking powder; stir to combine 
well; add the vanilla; stir. Pour the 
mixture into the dripping pan and 
bake it in a moderately hot oven. It 
will take at least forty minutes to 
bake, or perhaps a little longer. When 
it is done it will shrink from the sides 
of the pan and spring back, leaving no 
dent when you touch it with the end 
of your finger. Serve cottage pudding 
warm, with milk. 

Three-fourths cup creamed salmon 
and peas will give about 250 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 





seen, nestling among the pine-clad 
hills. 


Majestic Long Lake 
An interesting two-hour journey 
to the scene of this $10,000,000 
power development, impounding 
the waters of the Spokane River, 
with a spillway higher than Ni- 
agara. 


76 Lakes. within 50 Miles 
Delightful drives over hard sur- 
faced roads take you to a myriad 
of silvery lakes set in the most 
rugged surroundings. 

Swimming, boating, fishing, ca- 
noeing, golfing, tennis, outdoor 
sports of every kind to while 
away the happy hours. 


Rich Spokane Valley 
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See YOUR Pacific Coast 
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‘ sandwich will give about 268 calories. —stretching eastward, a network Cantil 

Select an itinerary from our long One-half cup prune jelly will give of model, suburban pet Sea Empire this angi gcnnion 

list of short and lon trips about 244 calories. and happy homes, — with seven See the gorgeous array of scenic rey are & 
: i i i ie d Washington, O d local 

: , _Two drop cookies will give about gems of lakes set in its. border | California. Six National Parks and Shep lined 

Inclusive Fares | 272 calories. — J of encircling hills. all the other thousand wonders. phone bool 

from $265 One cup milk give about 170 calor- Come or return by the Pacific Avenue, B 

The Historic Coeur d’ Alenes Northwest route, so you may see the you can mo 


Inquiries cordially invited; they will 
receive careful individual attention. 


THOS. COOK 
& SON. 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


€ 
or Branch Offices at 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal 


Vancouver 








ies. 
The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 1204. 

Three-fourths cup creamed eggs and 
potatoes will give about 214 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One portion cottage pudding will 
give about 252 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 904. 


Education is the process of finding 
topics of conversation other than 
weather and symptoms.—Ohio Educa- 





tional Monthly. 


90 miles eastward over the paved 
Appleway, the famous Coeur d’ 
Alene country with its prosper- 
ous mining towns hugging the 





Write for booklet, “The Scenic Lure of Spokane.’ 





modern bustling cities in this vast 
Pacific Coast Empire; Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, 
San Francisco, San Diego and Los 
Angeles. 
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Publicity Tourist Bureau, 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Please send me a copy of your “Scenic Lure of Spokane.” 





Name 


City Street 
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7 there is work to be done you need 
helpful shoes, just as an athlete needs special 
shoes in which to run a race. So the Cantilever 
Oxford is offered to the busy women of America 
in the interests of easier accomplishment. 

The Cantilever Oxford is made to take care of 
the natural requirements of the foot. And if you 
keep this in mind as you read the following de- 
scription, you will see that the so-called “talking 
points” applied to some shoes have no relation to 
the reasons for Cantilever comfort. In the first 
place, the Cantilever Shoe is— 





Flexible like the foot 


The flexible arch of the Canti- 
lever Shoe permits the foot 
muscles to exercise so that they 
can regain of maintain the 
strength they need to hold the 
twenty-six movable bones of 
the foot in strong, springy 
arches, 














The right kind of arch support 


When you lace a Cantilever 
Oxford the flexible arch of the 
shoe is pulled up snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot. This 
gives you helpful, springy support 
that does not restrict circulation 
or the natural action of the foot. 





Correct walking becomes natural 


— The scientifically designed 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe 
induces the wearer to toe 
straight ahead, as Nature 
intends, swinging the 
weight of the body to the 








aN outer and stronger side of 
Pact ter the foot. Then the foot 
oe i functions correctly, walking 
(outside) is easier, and foot strain 


is avoided. 





The Cantilever is shaped 
like the natural foot 


The diagram at the left shows how 
faithfully the Cantilever Shoe con- 
forms to the normal outline of the 
foot. The shape of the shoe al- 
lows your foot to assume its natural 
position with room for all five toes 
to straighten out. 

Do you know of any good look- 
ing shoe which answers the natural 
requirements of the foot as fully as 
the Cantilever Oxford > Why not 
enjoy true foot comfort and springy 
foot freedom like thousands of other 
busy women who now wear Cantilever Oxfords ? 
You can work and walk with less fatigue in 
Cantilever Oxfords, For dress wear you will like 
comfortable Cantilever pumps which are made in 
a pleasing variety of fashionable styles. 





A-Natural 
Soot, 


B-Cantilever 
ast, 





C-Ordinary 
last. 








Cantilever shoes are sold from coast to coast, and are within 
shopping distance of practically all readers of this magazine, 

hey are sold by one Cantilever Shoe Shop or agency in each 
ocality and in many cities you will finda Cantilever Shoe 
Shep listed in either the regular or classified section of the 
phone book, The Cantilever Corporation, 427 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad to advise you where 
you can most conyeniently buy Cantilever Shoes. 


antilever 


Shoe 
OLLI 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Window Decoration — Easter 
Lilies 
(See page 33) 

Copy these patterns in free-hand or 
trace them on thin paper. Use the 
thin paper patterns when cutting 
shapes from the colors written on the 
drawings. Paste lower end of stalk 
inside top of bowl. Paste the green 
and orange centers in each flower and 
then paste blossoms on the stalk. If 
colored paper is not available, use 
colored crayons on white construction 
paper. 

The finished decoration may be 
pasted lightly to the window glass, or 
mounted on a sheet of heavy paper or 
cardboard about 14 x 23 inches to use 
as a wall decoration. Single lilies may 
be used as booklet covers or lily sprays 
may be placed above the blackboard. 


The Apple Moth 
(Continued from page 41) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Apple Moth, ask them 
the following questions: 

1. Where does the Apple Moth lay 
its eggs? 

2. Where does the egg hatch? 

8. How does the little worm get out 
of the apple? 

4. Where does it crawl after it gets 
out? 

5. Where does it hide? 

6. What does it make under the bark 
of the tree? 

7. When does it wake up? 

8. What do men do to the Apple 
Moth in the spring? 

9. Did you ever see an Apple Moth? 

10. Did you ever see an Apple Worm? 


Handy Articles for the Kitchen 
and Laundry 


(Continued from page 538) 


pattern for cross-stitching. Count the 
squares, then plan your design on 
squared paper to enable you to ar- 
range the corners correctly. 


A CLOTHESPIN BAG 


Photograph 5 shows a _ clothespin 
bag. It is made of an oblong piece 
of ticking 30 inches by 15 inches, 
Fold the material in the middle. The 
fold is on the side of the bag. Seam 
on the sewing machine one side and 
bottom of the bag. Across one-half of 
the top edge fold, baste, and stitch a 
half-inch hem. The remainder of the 
top edge is folded over the lower part 
of a wire coat hanger, pinned, and 
hemmed by hand. The hook of the 
hanger is bent back to hang over the 
clothesline. This enables one to slip 
pct ad along the line as the pins are 
used. 


Drinking Station and Feed- 
ing Stool for Pets 
(Continued from page 56) 


heavy piece of paper. They are 6 
inches wide at the top, 7 inches wide at 
the base, 2 inches high, and % inch 
thick. Then cut out the pattern and 
trace it on two pieces squared up for 
the legs. Cut the legs to form with 
the coping saw and finish with sand- 
paper. Curves can be sanded by wrap- 
ping the sandpaper around a pencil. 

Square up the two top slats, which 
should be 8 inches long, 2% inches 
wide, and % inch thick, and assemble 
them to the legs with 1l-inch No. 16 
wire brads. Lay the dish or pan you 
wish to use on the stool and trace 
around it. Cut to line with the coping 
saw and smooth the edges with sand-~ 
paper rolled on a hammer handle or 
other cylindrical object. , 

The feeding station may be left 
natural, or finished, which means 
painting or staining. It is advisable to 
paint it because it will require less 
work to keep it clean. 


“To produce a work of art you must 
first master the art of work.” 











Plan to visit/ 
the TROPICS 


this summer 


ANNED by westerly trade winds it’s cool 
in the Caribbean, and you can enjoy, to 
the utmost the luxury of Sea Travel, the 
romance of the “Spanish Main,” and the spirit 
of adventure in wonderful trips ashore—and 
all included in the price you pay for your ticket. 


Special SummerCruises 
anGreat WhiteFleet Ships 


15 Days — Special Cruises to Jamaica. Ten days at sea on a 
Wonderful Great White Fleet Ship—every room an outside 
room, unexcelled food and service; Five days on the loveliest 
island in the world. Your stay at the famed Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica; Motor Trips to points of interest, etc., are 
all included in the price you pay for your $ 

ticket. Sailings every Wednesday from New » 00 


York. 
























24 Days — Special Cruises to Guatemala with stops at Havana 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Rail trip to Guatemala City, Auto trip 
to Antigua, forty-mile auto trip in Jamaica and an auto trip 
through Havana and suburbs. Your stay at hotels, and trans- 
portation for all shore trips included in price $ 

you pay for ticket. Sailings every other 3 1 5% 
Saturday from New York. ‘ 














22 Days — Special Cruises to Costa Rica with opportunities to 
visit Havana; the Canal Zone, Panama City, C. Z.; Port Limon 
and San Jose, Costa Rica. Trips ashore and rail trip to San Jose 
with hotel accommodations included in the price you pay for your 
ticket. All the comforts of a first-class hotel $ 

on these Great White Fleet Ships which sail 3 ? ba 


every Saturday from New York. . . 














22 Days — Special Colombian Cruises. Kingston, Jamaica; the 
Canal Zone; Cartagena, Santa Marta and Puerto Colombia, 
Colombia, South America, are all visited on this delightful trip. 
All shore trips, auto fares, etc., included in the $ 

price you pay for your ticket. Sailings from 3 1 5 
New York every Wednesday. . 














Saturday sailings from New Orleans to Havana, Cuba, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. Sixteen days of rest and interest, including shore trips 
at Havana and Panama, as wellas hotel accommoda- $2 00 
tions during stay on isthmus. All expenses paid, 


From New Orleans sailings every Wednesday to Havana, Cuba 
and Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pt. Limon, Costa Rica; Pt. Castilla, 
Honduras. Sixteen days of luxurious cruising, all $215 
expenses paid. , Pek ei se eee eee 











Write for booklet, ‘‘Cruising the Caribbean,” leaflets 
and full information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, or 281 Fifth Ave., New York City 
19 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 
142 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 




















Teachers Have 
Wide Opportunity 
for Special Work 
— Credits Apply 
Toward Degrees 


The climate of Colorado 
Springs inspires one to en- 
thusiastic effort with none of 
the strain incident to work in 
the summer humidity of lower 
altitudes. 

In addition to the special courses 


for Teachers at Colorado College, 
the Broadmoor Art Academy offers 


for grade and high school students. 


















~~ a competent faculty. 


Summer Courses 


In Ideal Climate 


attractive courses in Art under instructors of national prominence. 
Similar advantages of comfort and instruction apply to summer work 


Prof. Stuart P. Sherman will Head Department of 
English for Teachers at Colorado College 


Prof. Sherman, now book editor of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
and a writer of note, formerly was head of the department of 
English at the University of Illinois. 


3°* Credits in Colorado College Summer School may be used 
anywhere toward attainment of A.B. degree. Graduate course 
credits will apply toward A. M. in Colorado College. 


Full information about ‘courses, living conditions 
and any other details gladly supplied on request. 





ee te fas Se, RAE, 
Portico of Palmer Hall, 
Colorado College 


Associated with him is 









Address: Guy H. Albright, Colorado College; Leslie 
Va Se. > R. a. Art 


Academy; or Chamber of 
Commerce, 405 Indepen- 
dence Building, 


g. Colorado Springs 
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iw YOU were a newspaper reporter, and 
your city editor told you to rush to 
the scene of a serious automobile smash- 
up, what would you do when you first 
arrived upon the ground? What would 
you say in your story of the accident 
after you had collected the facts? Have 
you a nose for news? 


A Romantic Career that Pays Well— 
with Splendid Opportunity for 
Self-Expression 
Newspaper writing—most romantic of 
professions—has captured the imagina- 
tions of many venturesomemenand wom- 
en. Today there are greater opportun- 
ities than ever in newspaper experience 
for a soul-satisfying vocation that pays 
well. As a mental developer, and stimulus 
to expression of one’s real self, newspaper 
training is conceded to be unsurpassed, 
Spare-Time Income for Trained Writers 
Newspaper writing experience also enables you 
to do spare-time Writing for Profit because it is 
the basic form forall writing. Thousands of men 


and women in the U. S. are earning very tidy 
monthly incomes from spare-time writing, done 








What Happened Here? 


How Would You Describe This Accident for Your Local Newspaper? 





at home. Have you ever considered a newspaper 
or writing career? This is the Golden Age for 
trained writers. 


Have Your Writing Ability Analyzed 


Our Writing Ability Chart tests your natural 
talent for writing. Our experts report on your 
ability. The analysis is free to all who want it. 
You can become a writer in a few months’ time, 
while you learn actual methods used by New 
York papers, through ournew home study course 
prepared and conducted by metropolitan news- 
Paper men. 

If you are tired of your present routine, if you 
seek a more interesting vocation with larger op- 
portunities for advancement, or if you desire to 
develop your power of self-expression in your 
spare time, by all means send for the Writing 
Ability Chart and information on the great pos- 
sibilities in newspaper work and general writing 
for profit. Please use coupon below. 


A A A a a a a a a a a Se eee 


Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 25 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Abilicy Chart, and further information 
regarding the Gnportunities in Newspaper Writ- 
ing and general Writing for Profit. 


Name 





Street 





State. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


When It Rains 


By Louvica Richardson 


Of course it is not always possible 
to play games on rainy days, but much 
sunshine may be brought into a gloomy 
room by doing the regular work in just 
a little different way. 

I have found in my fourth grade 
that one way to cure a bad case of 
“squirms” on a rainy day is, at the 
beginning of a study period, to have 
each child pack up the things he will 
need for the next half hour. With a 
lively piece playing on the phonograph, 
the youngsters, material in hand, 
start marching. As in the old game, 
“Going to Jerusalem,” when the music 
stops, each child sits down in the near- 
est seat and remains there for the 
study period. Just that much of a 
change makes it a little easier to 
work, and if there were no phono- 
graph in the room we would play the 
game anyway, using a good march- 
ing song instead. 

For arithmetic when it rains, we 
like to play the Rainbow Game. As a 
rule each row contains six seats, and 
if not, chairs may be used to make out 
the required number. To play this 
game each row is a rainbow; for in- 
stance, all of the children in the back 
seats are “reds,” the next, “blues,” 
and so on. When the game begins I 
put a problem in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division (not too 
difficult) on the blackboard. Each 
child works his problem and then 
stands up. The game is to see which 
“rainbow” will be out in the sky first. 
When all the rainbows are up, the 
teacher gives the correct answer, and 
then some of the rainbows “fade” be- 
cause of wrong answers. It really is 
lots of fun to see which rainbow comes 
out first and which ones stay out 
longest without fading. 

or a rainy day language lesson or 
reading lesson we like best of all to 
pretend we are out camping. The 
front of the room is our imaginary 
tent and the children seat themselves 
on the floor around an imaginary 
campfire. Then we take turns telling 
old favorite stories and singing old 
songs. The stories told in this way 
seem much more interesting than when 
told in connection with the regular 
work. 

A geography journey is good fun 
on a rainy day. Half of the class stay 
at home, while the other half travel. 
When the journey begins, the half 
who are to go get out their books 
find the starting place on the map and 
then, the teacher directing, trace their 
way to the destination. When they ar- 
rive, the teacher spends a few minutes 
in telling about that section of the 
country. For instance, if the journey 
takes the class to Louisiana, the teach- 
er tells how the country was built up, 
names the principal crops, the cities, 
ete. 

The country is discussed until about 
half the lesson period has elapsed. 
Then the children trace their way 
home again and upon arriving they 
tell the other half of the class about 
the trip, each one telling some one 
item. Of course, those who stayed at 
home have been listening all the 
time, so they have lots of good ques- 
tions thought up to ask the travelers. 

And so our rainy days usually pass 
pleasantly. Sometimes we have to 
sing or march when the thunder or 
lightning is bad, but we usually go 
about our regular work. We do try, 
however, to vary it enough to make 
the room sunny with happiness, 


According to the sincerity of our de- 
sire that our friends may be true, and 
our companions wise,—and in propor- 
tion to the earnestness and discretion 
with which we choose both,—will be 
the general chances of our happiness 
and usefulness.—John Ruskin. 
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Eastern Circle 
St. Lawrence-Saguenay 
Lake George and Lake Champlain 
Alaska—Lake Atlin, Yukon 
Europe 


Personally conducted tours leaving 
at various times thruout the sum- 
mer. Economical in price, and 
complete in arrangement. 


All are fully described in the Red 
Book,—send for a copy before de- 
ciding your summer vacation plans. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS Co. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III, 
Dixie Terminal Arcade Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Millinery for Teach 

Every teacher should be well dressed if she is to be 
asuccessin her work. The hatis a most important 
partof dress. You can design and make your own 
hats at home during waste moments. Thousands 
have taken thistraining. Many make $15.00 to $25.00 
a week during spare times, designing and making 
hats for friends. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. P832, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
sample lessons, Doit now or you may forget. 








‘T'm 
That’s folly nowadays 

Look about you. Note how slender- 

ness prevails. Excess fat is not one- 


tenth so common as it was. , 
Ask those slender people why. Some 


will say, “I starved and exercised.” 
More will say, “I took Marmola Pre- 
scription Tablets and they brought my 
weight down at once.” 

That’s the modern, scientific way, the 
easy pleasant way. People have used 
it for 18 years. Now they are using 
100,000 boxes monthly because of the 
proved results. 

Investigate Marmola in fairness to 
yourself. Don’t let excess fat blight 
your beauty, your health, your efficiency, 
when millions know how to avoid it. 

We state every ingredient in Mar- 
mola, tell you how and why it acts. You 
will know why results, which seem so 
amazing, come in a natural way. Then 
are bound to let Marmola bring you 
to the weight you want. 


Marmola Prescription Tablets are sold 
by all druggists at $1 per box. Send this 
coupon for our latest book, a 25-ct. sample 
free and our guarantee. Clip it now. 


The Pleasant Way to Reduce 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 





Franklin Institute, Dept. P242, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
teachers, 


Gite 








list of positions now open to , and free sample ex- 
tion coaching. ~ 








MARMOLA | wi, 

2-234 General Motors Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. Free 
784 
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You'll Enjoy 





It’s a Glimpse 
of Paradise— 
Always Exceeds 
Expectations ! 


And the pleasure com- 
mences with your first 
step over the gang-plank 
to the deck of the liner 
that carries you 


Ober the Southern Route 
Direct From LosAngeles 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings 
via the Giant Liners 


5,5, CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


AND 


5. §, GALAWAII 


A week of recuperation 
for mind and body, on 
the voyage to Honolulu— 
then a week of sight- 
seeing, including the 
3-day side trip to Hilo to 
see the Volcano and other 
wonders in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park—and finally 
the delightful week’s 
voyage back to Los An- 
geles. 


The cost of the entire 
3-weeks’ round trip— 
including steamship, 
sightseeing and hotel ex- 
pense, can be covered for 
$278.50, $323.50, $406 
and up—according to ac- 
commodations selected. 





For Reservations and Fur- 
ther Information Address 


Los Angeles 
Steamship Co. 
Telephone VAndike 2421 
517 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











Indian Life as a Health Project 


(Continued from page 30) 


very little choice of foods, and the cook- 
ing was, from necessity, simple in the 
extreme. 

Yet the Indian was robust, vigorous, 
and healthy. We frequently eat too 
much and too great a variety. The 
Indian lived chiefly on maize, beans, 
pumpkins, melons, wild seeds and 
fruits, and the meat that he could get 
in the hunt. Yet among the red race 
dyspepsia was said to be almost un- 
known, and they could stand hardship 
and fatigue without an ache or a pain. 

Therefore, the lessons in health 
which we may learn from the life of 
the Indian are: 

1. That it is wise for us to be out 
of doors and to exercise in the open 
every day. 

*2. That we breathe too superficially 
and that we should, like the Indian, 
breathe deeply for better health. 

38. That outdoor sleeping increases 
our resistance to colds, and lessens our 
susceptibility to many diseases. 

4, That our modern life is usually 
too varied and that a return to a more 
simple life would be conducive to bet- 
ter living and higher thinking. 

5. That loose, simple clothing, which 
does not in any way restrict circula- 
tion and which permits freedom of ac- 
tion, is the kind best suited to health- 
ful living. 


Indian Singing Game 
(For any number of small boys) 


Directions. 

With an Indian yell, “Hi-Yi,” all 
steal away to various hiding places. 
Then one by one they come creeping 
out in stealthy Indian fashion from 
their hiding places and sing an Indian 
song. A suitable song for this pur- 
pose is the one entitled “Indian Song,” 
by M. Edith Reynolds, from Progres- 
sive Music Series. 

The Indians form two circles, with 
ten little Indian boys, who have been 
previously numbered one to ten, as the 
center circle. They crouch. All the 
rest, those in the outer circle, clap 
hands, tap foot lightly, and bend 
slightly forward, while they sing: 


“One little, two little, three little In- 
dians. 

Four little, five little, six little Indians. 

Seven little, eight little, nine little In- 
dians. 

Ten little Indian boys.” 

On. the words “One little,” Indian 
number one stands and dances Indian 
fashion; on “two little,” number two 
does the same, and so on, until all are 
dancing to the rhythm of the song. 
Repeat the song while the inner circle 
dances around, Indian fashion. Re- 
peat the song again, number one stoop- 
ing on the words “One little,” number 
two on “two little,” and so on, until 
all are down. Then with repeated In- 
dian yells, or the song, all steal away 
again to their hiding places. 

Headdresses and costumes add a 
touch of reality to this dance. 


Active Indian Games 


Older children will enjoy playing 
these games at any season, but espec- 
ially when studying the Indian. They 
are described at length in the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 


Football or Iligumiuhlutin. 

The ball used by the Indians was 
one made of leather stuffed with deer 
hair or moss and varied in size, but 
rarely exceeded five or six inches in 
diameter. The game was played by 
young men and children, in spring 
usually, sometimes by children on the 
hard drifted snow. 

Two persons act as leaders, one on 
each side choosing players alternately 
until equally divided. At a given dis- 
tance apart, two conspicuous marks 
are made on snow or ground, serving 
as goals. Players stand each by their 
goal and the ball is tossed upon the 
ground midway between them. A rush 
is made, each side trying to drive the 
ball across its adversary’s line. 
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Colorado Yellowstone California 


The Three Vacations 


RockIsland’s One Low Round Trip Fare 
big combination 

SummerTour Colorado alone is wonderful; 
Colorado with Yellowstone in- 
cluded, more wonderful; with 
Yellowstone and California, the 
superlative of all scenic expedi- 
tions. 







In the West there is a liberal 
education for every traveler—a 
broadening of the mind in the 
far reaches of the plains, an up- 
lifting of the spirit in contem- 
plation of the Rockies’ immen- 
sity. And there is a physical 
benefit also—a renewal of vim 
and vigor due primarily to the 
cool comfort and the crisp air of 
the high country. 


Mail the coupon below and let 
us tell you how you may enjoy 
a vacation in the West at a very 
reasonable outlay. We will tell 
you also of the delights of travel 
on the ROCKY MOUNTAIN 





LIMITED or COLORADO FLYER 
to Colorado; the GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED or MEMPHIS- 
CALIFORNIAN to California. 
Other fast through trains on 
convenient schedules. Go one 
way; return another. Stop over 
anywhere. 





Rock Island Complete Travel 
Service Bureaus in all 
principal cities. 





L, M. ALLEN, Vice President, 
Rock Island Lines, 735A La Salle Station, Chicago, III. 


Send without cost your publication on [[] Colorado, [7] Yellowstone Park, [7] Cali- 
fornia (please check book or books desired), and let me have full particulars regarding 
the cost of a trip that will include all three regions. 


Name. 





Address 











(Continued on next page) 















This Is Travel 
at Its Finest! 


So you will say when you ride on “The Olympian” 
between Lake Michigan and Puget Sound. Here is 
every luxury of modern train equipment—observa- 
tion club car, ladies’ lounge, standard and tourist 
sleeping cars, dining car serving delicious “Milwau- 
kee” meals. 







Here you see the world round traveler, Orient- 
bound; educators, farmers, Army and Navy officers; 
families on vacation. Here you see engineers and 
scientists come from the ends of the earth to study 
that marvel of railroad construction—the more than 
600 miles of electrified right of way through the 
mountains, 









Travelers such as these prefer this route for that 
excellence of equipment, cuisine and attentive service 
that has given the “Milwaukee” its repute as the most 
progressive railroad in the world. 










Write for free descriptive booklets 






GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 
706 New Union Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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for $350 | 
A Glorious Trip 


Including trip from your home to New York, Havana, 





the Panama Canal, California, and return to 


your starting point —Go this summer 


Stopovers at many points. Your ticket is 
good from April 15 to November 30, 1926. 

The return trip east is made on any di- 
rect rail route. A wonderful cruise and 
rail trip combined. Every comfort and lux- 
ury. 

And the fare is but $350 round trip. 
This includes the fare from your starting 
point to New York, the cruise to Califor- 
nia and the return to the city from which 
you started, 


Full information from any ticket or tour- 
ist agent or 


Here is a trip that is more than a perfect 
vacation, more than a delightful rest, it is 
an educational tour as well. 


Eighteen cool days at sea aboard a pa- 
latial President Liner—the newest and 
finest ships in this service— meals and 
berth included in the fare. You enjoy a 
commodious outside room, broad decks, 
a world-famous cuisine. 

You sail from New York, visit Havana, 
see the gigantic Panama Canal and then 
sail northward on the Pacific to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hugh Mackenzie, G, P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
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! Ball Game. ey. 

This Indian game .was played with 
a bat abott~three feet long, crooked 
at one end. .Sides- were chosen and 
two lines formed .about. one hundred 
yards apart. In front of each side, 
twenty feet from” each- other, were 
placed two stakes, which were pointed 
and driven into the ground. The ob- 
ject of this game was to drive-the ball 
between the. stakes; whichever side 
drove the- ball between the opposite 
stakes won the game. The ball- was 
deposited by an umpire on the ground 
midway between~ the stakes. The 

layers ran to-the ball and began 

ocking it to*and fro with their 
crooked sticks. Players were not per- 
mitted to touch the ball with their 
hands, but ‘were allowed to push it out 
of a hole with the foot. 


Gardening for School Children 


(Continued from page 32) 


A stomach poison will. . destroy 
beetles, caterpillars, or anything that 
eats the plants. To make this dust- 
ing mixture use one part of arsenate 
of lead thoroughly mixed with from 
fifteen to twenty parts of gypsum. 
Sprinkle it on the plants through a 
cheesecloth bag or perforated tin can 
when dew is on the leaves or after 
sprinkling with water. If you use 
this poison when you see the first 
worm or beetle, or even before he ar- 
rives, you will be saved a vast amount 
of trouble. Repeat as often as the 
pests reappear. 

This mixture may be used on pota- 
toes, tomatoes, cabbages and any veg- 
etable, but other steps must be taken 
when tomatoes begin to form and cab- 
bages to head. Three tablespoonfuls 
of saltpeter to a gallon of water 
sprinkled on cabbages, and hand pick- 
ing of worms on tomatoes, is then ad- 
visable. 

Flea beetles, worms, and fungous 
diseases. may be destroyed by mixing 
arsenate of lead with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, thus “killing two birds with one 
stone.” This mixture is good for 
beets, tomatoes, potatoes, and any- 
thing afflicted with the above or with 
blight. It should be applied early to 
potatoes and sometimes as many as 
five times during the season. 

The sucking insects are more ef- 
fectively reached by nicotine in some 
form than by any other means, al- 
though the constant spraying with 
water or frequent spraying with ker- 
osene emulsion, if persistently used, 
will destroy them. Tobacco dust 
sprinkled on the wet plants so as to 
touch every shoot, or black leaf forty 
(liquid nicotine) used according to 
directions on the bottle destroys suck- 
ing insects. The spray must touch 
every portion of the plant, for it is 
body contact that kills sucking pests. 
It must be repeated every three days 
in order to get the almost constantly 
hatching young. It may be put on 
with pail and brush, sprinkling can, 
or sprayer. The sprayer saves time 
and is likely to prove more effective. 


HARVESTING VEGETABLES 


Naturally, when children go to the 
garden and find anything of the prop- 
er size or ripeness to eat, they wish to 
as or pick it at once. They should 

e restrained from doing this until 
time to go home, for anything. pulled 
and allowed to wilt in the sun is unfit 
to eat. 

Most vegetables are much more ap- 
poems if cooked or eaten raw direct- 
y after pulling or picking. There are 
a few exceptions. Green onions, let- 
tuce, cucumbers, or melons if picked 
when warm regain their crispness if 
kept in the refrigerator or in cold 
water for half an hour or so. 

Asparagus, peas, and corn should be 
cooked as soon as possible after pick- 
ing, else they lose much of their sweet- 
ness. Corn and peas begin to deteri- 


orate in half an hour unless cooked. 
Because of this, it is advisable when 
canning to pick at one time just the 
quantity needed for a few cans. 
When harvesting for table or can- 
ning, leave on the plant no decaying 











or injured part to invite disease or 
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*“Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel Ansonia 
Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City ©. 


12 minutes from Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Stations 


5 minutes to Theatres and Shopping 
District 


1260 ROOMS 
(All Outside) 
New York’s most complete 
hotel. Everything for com- 
fort and convenience ° of 
our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6:30 A.M. antil midnight 
Music Bad Dancing 
2 Radio Orehestras 
Ladies’ Turkish Bath 
Beauty Parlor Drug Store 
Barber Shop 
Stock Broker’s Office 
All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath - $3.50 per day | 
Large double Rooms, twin beds, Bath | 
$6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath, 2 persons | 

$7.00 per day 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
A restful hotel—away from all the noise 
and “dirt” of the “Roaring Forties.” No 


coal smoke, our steam plant equipped oil 
fuel. Coolest Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels Colonial, 
Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan 


*‘Arlington Operated’’ 














"your wh Sh 

ne’ praise the 

- old reliable Pathfinder, the 

wonderful national weekly home 

magazine that 3 million people read. You 

can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading— the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—i ‘ion, i it 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $1for full year (52issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C, 


TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
assaging 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 


-MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 





















NEW ttc 
-"KERCHIEFS 


Free to your home—absolntely on 
approval—ladies’ beautiful’kerchiefs 
of fine, imported Irish Linen, with 
corners hand-embroidered in Porto 
Rico. Pastelshades. Six for $1.40. 
RARE VALUES. Write today for 
No.14-PR. Send no money. As- 
sortment Booklet Free. | 
Frank M. Jacobs, Grand Rapids,Mich. - 


—— 








THE KAM ORERCHIEF MAN 








Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 








° ° . barmless. Scars. Book 
We tbe, Sncloelna red stim ‘We touch beauty culture. I 
D.J,MAHLER, 154-A MahlerPask, Providence,R.1, 
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insects. 3 we 
foliage at this time. 
cayed but not infested, bury them; 


put if corn has smut, or peas are trou- 


bled with aphids, burn the plants so 
that they may not further destroy this 
year’s crop or live over to injure next 
year’s plants. 

To cut cucumbers and melons in the 
early morning or in the evening when 
the sun is not on them, is better for 
the vines as well as for the fruit. 

Cucumbers for pickling should be 
very carefully handled, leaving the 
stem and the small black projections 
on the skin. Hold them under a fau- 
cet, or wash them carefully but 
thoroughly in a dish. Next cover 
them with boiling water; when cool 
dry them on a cloth, unless they are to 
be put up hot and sealed. 

In pulling carrots, beets, etc., care- 
fully refill the holes so as not to leave 
exposed the roots of other plants in 
the row. Potatoes, carrots, and onions 
are often discolored and bitter in taste 
because they have been exposed to the 
sun. 

Onions to be used in winter should 
be left in the ground until their tops 
dry. They cure better if tied in 
bunches and hung in the shade, pro- 
tected from storm by the roof of a shed 
or porch. A quantity of onions may 
be dried and stored in shallow open 
crates. 

Some root crops as beets and carrots, 
are stored in sand in cool cellars for 
winter, but if pulled when of medium 
size and canned they are ready for 
use at any time with little prepar- 
ation. 

Salsify and parsnips are better dug 
in very early spring, before they start 
to grow again for seed. 


We here in America hold in our 
hands the hope of the world, the fate 
of the coming years; and shame and 
disgrace will be ours if in our eyes the 
light of high resolve is dimmed, if we 
trail in the dust the golden hopes of 
men.—Roosevelt. 


It is well to trim off all dead 
If parts are de- 
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Written Language 
(Continued from page 29) 


ten in longhand. A woman should pre- 
fix her signature by “Miss” or by her 
married hame in parenthesis. 

These customs should be taught be- 
cause they are matters of practical 
everyday English. Since so many chil- 
dren leave school at the end of the 
sixth grade, it is necessary that at 
least rudimentary instruction on these 
points be given by that time. 


The Making of Glass 


(Continued from page 62) 


ally decreases toward the other end. 
Trays are linked together and are 
kept constantly passing through this 
oven. When we reach the other end, 
you will see men taking trays of glass- 
ware from the oven. The glassware 
is then taken to our warehouses, where 
the finishing touches are given before 
the articles are sent out. The empty 
trays are brought back to this en- 
trance. The length of time required 
for annealing depends upon the kind 
of glass being made.” 

On the way home, Herbert told his 
uncle that he was going to write a 
letter to his brother John, telling him 
all that he had learned about glass. 


Recognition of Words 
By Nina E. Jones 


From construction and bond paper 
my second and third grade pupils made 
booklets. On the cover we pasted 
flowers or any design, cut free-hand. 
On the inside each day I would write 
or print such words as “a wagon,” “a 
doll,” “a bicycle.” From old catalogues 
which the children brought from home, 
they would then cut out pictures and 
place them above the word. After I 
inspected each book to see that the pic- 
ture was above the correct word, each 
pupil pasted the picture in its place. 
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Auto Rate—$7.50, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four 
C&B Steamers 
in Daily Service 


io Il the Joys of 
“YW Ocean Travel Near at Home 


Palatial steamers. An all night ride on beautiful 
Lake Erie—to or from Niagara Falls. 
Every teacher should see this marvelous scenic wonder—at 
the gateway to Canada’s Summer Resorts. Cedar Point, Put- 
in-Bay, Toledo and Detroit are other famous recreation spots 
easily available. Enjoy this cool, restful and refreshing break 
in your journey by rail or auto. 
Our new 32-page Tourist Guide with complete information 
and maps will be mailed free—on request. Then merely ask 
your Ticket Agent or Tourist Agency for tickets via C& B 
Line. Your rail ticket is good on our boats. New Tourist 


Daily Steamers May 15 to November 15th 


Each way—each night—between Cleveland and 
Buffalo, leaving 9:00 P.M; arriving 7:00 A.M. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
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You have a certain boy in your class. 
We'll call him “Harry.” He's a likable lad 
—but slow and backward in his classwork. 
You keep Harry after school, to help him 
catch up with his lessons. But it doesn't 
do much good. Perhaps you wonder why. 
The truth of it is that no amount of 
coaching can help Harry much. His trouble 
goes deeper. 


an: case of Harry has become all 
too common in American schools. 
It constitutes a problem that has claimed 
the serious consideration of prominent 
educators. These men and women have 
sought out the underlying cause—and 
found it! To put it concisely ... Harry 
is a victim of malnutrition. 


Much fine work has been done 
towards remedying this appalling con- 
dition. Thousands of schools have in- 
stituted hot lunches. Teachers every- 
where are instructing their children in 
the importance of getting proper nourish- 
ment; and aiding their pupils to choose 
the foods which will contribute the most 
to their physical and mental well-being. 


Tobe fully, normally healthy, the body 
requires daily, and in correct proportion, 
a variety of vital food elements. Some 
foods contribute much to the body— 
others little. Harry can best be helped 
by aiding him to select those foods which 
give him the most in nutritive value. 


Because of its exceptional contribu- 
tion to'the body's needs, Grape-Nuts is 
highly commended by responsible au- 
thorities. Grape-Nuts supplies dextrins, 
maltose, and other carbohydrates, pro- 
ducing heat and energy. Grape-Nuts 
supplies iron, for the blood; it pro- 
vides phosphorus for the bones and 
teeth; protein for muscle and body-build- 
ing; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of the appetite. 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant 
Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 








Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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Too many Harrys' 


Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or cream, 
is a food of high value in the daily diet. 
And its rich, tangy flavor makes it an 
instant favorite with all children. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process, which makes it easily di- 
gestible. It is a crisp food, one that 
requires thorough chewing. This exer- 
cise is an important factor in helping to 
keep the teeth and gums in a sound, 
healthy condition. 


With these many fine qualities in 
mind, is it any wonder that Grape-Nuts 
is considered such a splendid food for 
undernourished children? Harry needs 
this kind of food—every child, under- 
nourished or well, should have it! 


And you, too... 


It isa fact that modern breakfast appe- 
tites are growing smaller. Therefore, 
following the night's long fast, it is 
doubly important that the food you do 
eat gives you the energy and strength 
required by your trying morning prob- 
lems. Children aren't the only ones who 
suffer from malnutrition! 


Grape-Nuts, with its splendidly bal- 
anced supply of vital elements, is the 
ideal breakfast food—a prime favorite 
in millions of American homes. Give it 
a trial yourself. Buy a package from your 
grocer today—or accept the free offer 
below. 






© 1926,P.C. Co, 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Posrum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape 
Nuts, together with “‘A Book of Better Break- 
fasts," by a former physical director of Co’ 
Medical College. 








Name. 





Street. 





State 


City 








In Canada 
Address Canaptan Postum Crasat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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se 200 Fer Section is 
With Disappearing ¢ 19 


Glass Doors___.. Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
| OL Fi tg & 


41T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL: BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany, with doors, $18.25. In genuine ma- 
hogany,with doors, $23.50. Other styles at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Shipped direct from facto 
ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No, 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


HOTEL 


FLANDERS 


Just East of B’way 
133-137 West 47th St.—134-136 West 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





A modern high-class fireproof 15-story 


hotel very close to Times Square and 
within a few minutes to all leading 
Theatres and Shops. 





Rooms with running water, «= $2 
Rooms with bath, - - $2.50 up 


Special rates for short or long periods. 
George Sanborn, Prop. 















ONLY 
ONE TO A 
CUSTOMER 


Just to Introduce 


RADEX DIAMONDS 


The most radiant, perfect substitute for real diamonds, 
RADEX GEMS are worn by fashionable society with- 
out fear of detection, 

We will send you choice of solitaire or dinner ring, 
beautiful Sterling Silver mounting, postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00, our regular $3.00 value. Send 
$1.00, your name, address and string 
showing size, 


$1.00 Is All You Pay | 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied, 
RADEX SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. J-4 Providence, R. t. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M., M._D., late of Woman’s 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 

































Riverside, R, 1, 





For Sale: Beck Speedograph 


Manufactured by the Beck Duplicator Company. Dupli- 
cates up to 100 copies from handwritten or typewritten 
copy... LIVINGSTON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 








ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 


THE CAPITOL 
Evening Star perret ee Enoniyine £6. D.C. 








| which we borrow of others. 


| breds in that we remember to: 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 58) 


ways it is as easy to be on time as it 
is to be late, and we are not keeping 
faith with ourselves if we allow our- 
selves to be late. ; 

“Almost as bad as being late is the 
‘wait-a-minute’ habit of not doing 
promptly duties which we have to do; 
the putting off till after awhile, or till 
to-morrow, or next week, of something 
which we do not like to do. We call 
this procrastination. Are the dishes 
any easier to wipe if you lag about be- 
ginning them? Does it take any 
longer to practice half an hour after 
awhile than it does now? Suppose you 
leave the little hole in your stocking 
to darn to-morrow? Is it any easier 
to pick up your toys by-and-by than 
now? If Mother asks you to do an 
errand for her, why not go promptly? 
It will give her much more pleasure. 
You see, procrastination affects others 
as well as ourselves; therefore it is a 
discourtesy and not one of the quali- 
ties of a thoroughbred. What shall 
we write for our second rule on 
promptness? Do not procrastinate. 

“Often we have little debts to pay 
here at school—for milk, for materials, 
for books, etc. Perhaps you have little 
debts of this sort outside of school. 
When should these be paid? At the 
first possible moment, always. It is a 
very serious fault to be slow in paying 
debts. Someone else is needing that 
money which is justly his. Grown- 
ups who are spoken of as slow pay are 
not regarded kindly by those with 
whom they deal. They are never mis- 
taken for thoroughbreds, for thorough- 
breds would not be lax about meeting 
their obligations. Let us try to form 
this habit, then: . Pay your debts 
promptly. 

“Often here at school you find it 
necessary to borrow someone else’s 
scissors, or a sheet of paper, or a ruler. 
It is kind of the other person to: lend 
you this. How can you best show your 
appreciation of his kindness? By re- 
turning the borrowed article promptly. 
Can you show the same courtesy out- 
side of school when you borrow? It is 
a very common rudeness for people to 
be slow about returning borrowed 
books. Our books are our close friends 
and we miss them if they are long 
gone from us. It is embarrassing to 
ask for their return—but how much 
we want them! Let us remember, 
then, to return promptly the books 
Always 
let us try to show ourselves sega. vel 

Ceo 


turn promptly what you borrow. 


Correlations 


Booklets— 

Let the children write the rules they 
have formulated above in their 
written books on etiquette. 

Let them make a drawing, in their 
books of illustration, to show the 
result of a procrastination of 
some sort. 


Blackboard Motto— 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 
—Young. 


Memory Gems— 
“A stitch in time saves nine.” 


“Never put off until to-morrow what 
you can do to-day.” 


“By-and-by is a very bad boy, 
Shun him at once and forever; 
For they who travel with By-and-by 

Soon come to the house of Never.” 


“Whene’er a task is set for you, 
Don’t idly sit and view it— 

Nor be content to wish it done; 
Begin at once and do it. 


“Don’t tell me of to-morrow, 
Give me a boy who'll say 

That when a good deed’s to be done, 
‘Let’s do the deed to-day.’ ” 


“We are but minutes; use us well, 

For how we are used, we must one 
day tell; 

Who uses minutes, has hours to use, 

Who loses minutes, whole years 
must lose.” 
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would not be 


without the chart” 


Says Mrs. Virginia L. Paul 


of Markle, Indiana 


One hundred thousand Pro-phy-lac-tic charts 
were sent to teachers last year to help them teach 
Oral Hygiene. This year even more charts will 
be used. They’re FREE. Send for yours. Use 


the coupon. 


PUPILS NAME_MON TUES WED THURS. 


> 


““7OUR chart is invaluable,’ 

says Mrs. Virginia L. Paul 
of Indiana, “as an incentive to 
get pupils to wash their teeth 
twice daily. Every one wants to 
have a full chart of stars. It is 
not only a good health habit, but 
it improves their looks and makes 
the boys and girls more agreeable 
to work with. I would not be 
without the chart.” 

Mrs. Paul’s enthusiasm is typ- 
ical of the thousands of teachers 
who have discovered in the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Gold Star Chart a 
new and easier way to teach Oral 
Hygiene. 

This chart is FREE. Actual 


© 1926, P. B. Co, 





size 31 in. by 21 in. Complete 
with gold stars, postage prepaid. 
All you need do is sign and mail 
the coupon below. 


Be sure your pupils are brush- 
ing their teeth correctly with the 
correct brush. There 1s but one 
correct way to brush—upward 
and downward with the grain of 
the teeth. And there is but one 
scientifically correct tooth brush. 
Itis the Pro-phy-lac-tic. It comes 
in two sizes for children—the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby for those in 
the lower grades, and the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small for the older 
children. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company, Florence, Mass. 
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‘ 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. ; 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 64 ‘ 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, , 
together with gold stars, to help me encour ! 
age my pupils to brush their teeth more ire- , 
quently. : 

‘ 
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Cocoa 
aMan's Drink 


mmm, There's 
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BAKER’S 
Breakfast 


Has a full rich flavor deli- 
cious to the taste; it is in- 
vigorating and sustaining. 
Henry C. Sherman, Professor of Food 
Chemistry, Columbia University, in his 
book “ Food Products” says: ‘*Cocoa, 
in addition to the stimulating 
property, due to the alkaloid 
theobromine, and the flavor 
which makes it popular 
both as a beverage and in 
confectionery, has a con- 
siderable food value.” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS, ji 
Monrreat, CANADA 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
sent free 
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WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, 

insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions. Some worth $1 to $7 each; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
rice-list. Send 10¢ (not stamps) for my H- 
ustrated Pg ey before sending butter- 
flies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 
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Women, Men Admire 
‘*\ TES, George, this book did it. It was sent 
to me free of charge and it showed me how I 
could easily learn to design and make original 
gowns at a tremendous saving. 
[ enrolled for the training and the first gown 
I created was the blue velour that you so much 
admired, 
Irene Bronson also admired it. She begged me 
to make one for her in brown. The work was fasci- 
nating and on it I made $36.00 for myself.” 





Over 21,000 ambitious girls and women have 
taken this wonderful training. Every woman and 
girl 15 up should get the’ free book at once. Mail 
the coupon today sure, 

— ee ee CUT HERE—VALUABLE — — 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“If you in the morning throw min- 


utes away, 
You can’t pick them up in the course 
of a day; 
You may hurry and scurry, 
And flurry and worry; 
You’ve lost them forever, forever 
and aye.” 


The wicked borroweth and payeth 
not again.—Psalms 32:21. 


Bibliography 


“Late to School.” Art Literature 
First Reader: Grover. 
Fable of the Hare and the Tortoise. 


School Entertainments 
(Continued from page 34) 


Caution should be used in teaching 
children gestures. Generally speak- 
ing, the less action in a juvenile play 
the better, so long as the story is 
brought out. No attempt should be 
made to display strong emotion. Hand- 
waving and freak voice inflections 
must be avoided. They seldom carry 
conviction. 

Before the practice has progressed 
very far it will be necessary to make 
use of some sort of stage. Since the 
program is almost always given in the 
schoolhouse, the accommodations at 
hand must be made use of. A few 
rural schools have been planned by 
officials who have had the foresight to 
include some sort of stage equipment, 
but the majority of schools are little 
more adapted to theatricals than is 
the average kitchen. As a _ conse- 
quence, it is necessary to rig up some 
sort of stage. If the room is not long, 
a raised stage has little value in pro- 
portion to its cost, and practically the 
only requirement is a system of cur- 
tains so arranged as to allow for a 
central stage flanked by dressing 
rooms. This may be accomplished by 
using three curtains, strung on wires. 
One curtain must be as long as the end 
of the room to be used, and should be 
divided in the middle to allow for its 
being pulled each way to expose the 
stage. Two other curtains should be 
hung at right angles to the first, reach- 
ing back to the rear wall, one on each 
side of the proposed stage. These will 
serve to screen off small anterooms, 
one at each wing. Slits in them may 
be used as entrances and exits. 

Inexpensive figured cotton cloth may 
be used for curtain material, and its 
transparency will cause little difficulty 
if no bright lights are placed behind 
the curtains. If the curtains are six 
to eight feet high they will success- 
fully screen both stage settings and 
actors until drawn. They should be 
hemmed at top and bottom and strung 
on ordinary telephone wire. When the 
entertainment is over, the whole appa- 
ratus may be taken down and stored 
away for the next time. The total cost 
of such equipment will not be exces- 
sive. 

If the program is to be given after 
dark, some adequate provision must 
be made for lighting. There are but 
few rural schools which are equipped 
with lights of any kind, and lamps 
must be borrowed. It is unsafe to de- 
pend upon the promises of patrons to 
bring lamps on the night of the enter- 
tainment. The teacher should take up- 
on herself the responsibility of getting 
the lights and returning them. They 
must all be in place before the audi- 
ence begin to arrive. 

Dim lights are better than bright 
ones because they cover a multitude of 
deficiencies, both in acting and in cos- 
tuming. Common lanterns, hung to 
the ceiling by hooks, can be used for 
lighting the room. It is especially im- 
portant to have most of the light 
thrown on the stage in order to focus 
attention there. Footlights may be 
rigged up by placing small lamps on 
the floor at each side of the stage, and 
shading them with boards or bent 
squares of cardboard. 

One device can always be depended 
upon to help make the entertainment 
successful: let the audience take as 





Dept. P602, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


won’t remove 





USSN0WN to yourself, you are 
probably hiding the gleam and 
clearness of your teeth beneath a 
dingy film coat—but that now you 


can easily remove. A coating that 
ordinary washing won’t combat 
successfully. 


In a few days you can make a 
great difference in the color of 
your teeth. Can literally change 
your whole appearance. Can re- 
store “off-color” teeth to gleaming 
beauty. Can firm your gums and 
give them healthy, natural color. 


Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this new way. 
A full 10-day tube will be sent you 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum 
troubles to a germ- i 
laden film that forms on 
your teeth. Run your 
tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel 
it ...a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. j Name 
That film absorbs dis- | 4 qdress 
colorations from food, 4 





much ic in the production as possi- 
ble. If.there are songs to be sung, let 





smoking, etc. And that 


Like Lost 


Teeth clouded with 
the dingy film that 
ordinary brushing 






















FREE 


Mail this for hss 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 346,1104 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, IIL 
































Please accept a full 10-day 
test of this NEW way that 
world’s dental authorities ad- 
vise for lightening clouded 
teeth and protecting gums 













is why your teeth look “off 
color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It lays 
your gums open to bacterial 
attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleans- 
ing won’t fight film successfully. 
Feel for it now with your tongue. 
Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that 
film, then firms the gums. No 
grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now. 





ome PAT.oFP. 1 

epsadéent 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 

Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





Only one tube to a family. "2106 ry 
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x See the 
Wonders of 


Jasper National Dark 


Canada’s famous playground ' 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies 


A land of haunting beauty 4400 square miles in 
area; sky-piercing mountains, colossal glaciers, torren- 
tial rivers, foam-tlecked rapids, placid mirror-like lakes, 
cool deep forests, and amid all this a splendid golf 
course, winding bridle paths and shady nooks—can 
you resist a vacation in Jasper National Park? 

Your comfort is looked after at Jasper Park Lodge 
($6.50 a day up— American Plan—open May 
22nd to September 30th, accommodations for 400 
guests). Every recreation is provided—dancing, bath- 
ing, boating, mountain climbing and hiking with com- 
petent Swiss Guides—and the wonderful social life 
at the Lodge. 

After a stay at Jasper, take the famous Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia. By train down the valley of the Mystic Skeena to 
Prince Rupert-—by palatial steamer through sheltered scenic 


seas to Vancouver and by train back to Jasper through the roar- 
ing gorges of Thompson and Fraser Rivers. 


Golf Week at Jasper, September 11th to 18th, 1926 
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For information concerning Jasper National Park, send this 
8 
coupon to our nearest office or call for the literature listed. 


Please send me your free booklet on Jasper National Park; also Tourist Map of Canada. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 
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Offices: 


Boston 

833 Washington St. 
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Chicago 

108 W. Adams St. 


Cincinnati 
406 Traction Bldg. 


Cleveland 
948 Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit 
1269 Griswold St. 


Duluth 
430 W. Superior St. 
Kansas City 
834-35 Ry. Exchange 
Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave. South 


New York 
506 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh 
605 Park Bldg. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St. 
St. Louis 
305 Merch. Laclede Bldg. 
St. Paul 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 


Seattle 
902 Second Ave. 
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Jo introduce Fleurde Nuit” 





This imported Dresser 
Bottle, crystal clear 
and sapphire blue 
(Actual size illustrated) 
FILLED with Fleur de Nuit 

Perfume, the new, fashion- 
able odor — exotic, charming, 
distinctive. 

Bottle is of crystal clear glass 
with vertical stripes of sapphire 
blue; gold-finished cap; ground- 

lass stopper and special 
mend regular price $1.00. 




















Only One to a person 
at the above specia li ntroduc- 
tory price. Additiona lordersto 
same person $1.00 each post- 
paid. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 
in full, Order now. 
BABBITT, Inc., Perfumers 

DEPT. 

_ 4049 Market Street 
. een Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACTUAL SIZE 











PHILADELPHIA'S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Send us this advt. d 

with name and address plainly Overlookin Overbrook 
written, and 25 cents (silver or Golf Club ~« Golf and 
he MNS aeeggen | see Tennis privil es~ 
age, etc., and we will sen On the Lincoln Hidhwa 

romptly, prepaid, with safe ay 
heuer A on sete (Outside Junction of the City Line 
U.S.A. add 10 cents extra.) and Lancaster Avenue 


Overbrook Five miles 
From Philadelphias 
City Hall Fireproof Garage 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM, Manager 

Years Manager 
...] he Greenbrier... | 
White Sulphur Springs WU Va. 

























one or two of them be well enough 
known so that the singers of the com- 
munity may join in the chorus. This 
will establish a strong point of con- 
tact. Copies of the words may be 
written and distributed for this pur- 
pose. If there is a singer of ability in 
the community, or an instrumental 
musician, he may take a place on the 
formal program with much credit to 
himself and to the school. Let the 
mothers help decorate the schoolhouse, 
if they will, and the entertainment, 
which was to have been little more 
than an amateur show, becomes a com- 
munity fete. 

After the program has been given, 
the entertainment should not be over. 
A formal program of one to two hours 
is usually long enough to give every 
child an opportunity to perform, and 
to put the audience in a social mood. 
The remainder of the evening should 
be spent in community singing, games, 
or dancing—provided the custom of 
the neighborhood sanctions this last 
activity. 

The latter part of the entertainment 
should be as carefully planned as the 
more formal portion. If games are to 
be played, a list of them should be pre- 
pared, and the materials for playing 
gathered and ready in advance. Danc- 
ing requires the removal of seats and 
the engaging of musicians. (The 
school phonograph may be used.) For 
singing, a number of songbooks will 
be needed, as well as some sort of in- 
strument, preferably a piano or organ, 
and a leader. Careful planning is the 
key to success in entertaining. Every 
move of the evening must be antici- 
pated in some measure, and emergen- 
cies provided for. 


Old Williamsburg 


(Continued from page 62) 


out into roaring flames of revolution. 

Williamsburg was a wonderful town 
in those days, especially at the opening 
of the House of Burgesses when all the 
rich planters of the countryside came 
in their fine coaches. Although it was 
but a short distance from the gover- 
nor’s palace to the capitol, the gover- 
nors, who liked to imitate the customs 
and manners of the mother country, 
drove from palace to capitol in great 
state, their coaches sometimes being 
drawn by as many as six beautiful 
horses. The governor’s palace no long- 
er stands but its site is marked by a 
monument. The “Palace Green” is 
still kept just as it once was. 

On the corner of Duke of Gloucester 
Street and the Palace Green there yet 
stands one of the most interesting 
houses of worship in America—Bruton 
Parish Church, which succeeded the 
Jamestown Church and is probably the 
oldest building of its kind in active use 
in our land. In this beautiful edifice, 
with its ivy-covered walls, five Presi- 
dents of the United States have wor- 
shiped, and it was here during colonial 
days that the royal governor had his 
pew, which acquired official dignity 
by being raised above the floor level 
and overhung with a rich red canopy. 
No journey to Williamsburg is com- 
plete without a visit to this quaint old 
church with its lovely interior and the 
churchyard which surrounds it. Its 
history the sexton delights to relate. 

In the center of the town and at 
right angles to Duke of Gloucester 
Street is the Court Green and the 
courthouse. In the latter we again see 
the genius of Sir Christopher Wren in 
the sturdy ancient building beneath 
whose roof many of America’s learned 
jurists and lawyers have met. Great 
legal battles have been fought here. 
Diagonally across the street is the 
Powder Horn, built at Governor Spots- 
wood’s direction in 1714 as a storehouse 
for powder. This unique octagonal 
building is the property of the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities. It contains many relics 
of colonial days. 

Less than a square away from the 


OUTFIT 


is all you need to make $10 to $25a day. Sell 

eon igenteainssinar teeny Aoi 

or inves‘ ° . 

Write for free outfit to-day. No obligation, 
Cap Mire., Dept. D-10 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 

Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 


EYES 




















Four Vital 
Subjects 


The Lord 
The Holy Scripture 
Life - Faith 


by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Book of 634 pages, clear print, good paper, 
substantially bound in stiff paper covers. 
Endowment enables us to send this book 
to any address without further cost or 
obligation on receipt of only 


Five Cents 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 
Room 315, 16 E. 41st St., New York 



























Address printed FREE 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 


Smooth writing surface large sheets 
fee Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive 
gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. 

Use Silvertone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts 
Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 Envelopes $1.00 
Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 
Lower than store prices for unprinted kind 
Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outside U.S, your money back if not highly pleased. 
Silvertone Stationery Co., 34 Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 








YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O, Draper 
Shade Co. 
ae | SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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ye Weddings 

bA Vey Ask forloan of handsome Portfolio of engraved samples of 
bs WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 

AT HOME, CHURCH, VISITING CARDS, ETC. 

12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workmanship. 

sonable Pree. Direct from Nation’s Capital. With Fortfolio, 

will send FREE valuable book, ‘‘Wedding Etiquette.’’ | T« lis al 

about correct p d to avoid emb t. Write quick. 

No obligation. Established 20 years. 

HAUSLER & CO., DEPT. G-4, 


Send For Sample 


Rea- 





WASHINGTON, D. C- 
Portfolio 





—— 


$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty D ewr iters PAYNE (O., Rosedalestation, K. (. Kansas 
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Powder Horn and on the same side of 
Duke of Gloucester Street, there stands 
the Debtor’s Prison, built about a cen- 
tury and a half ago and used for the 
confinement of those unfortunate indi- 
yiduals who found themselves unable 
to meet their liabilities during the time 
when the Poor Debtor’s Law was in 


rce. 
* different parts of Williamsburg 
may be seen the homes of men whos? 
names occupy prominent places on the 
pages of American history. There is 
the handsome old brick mansion which 
George Wythe, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, call- 
ed home for many years, and which 
Washington occupied as headquarters 
during the last days of the Revolution. 
There is the quaint wooden house, with 
its tiny window panes, where Peyton 
Randolph, first president of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774, lived during 
the greater part of his eventful life. 
At Bassett Hall (its spacious lawn in- 
spired Thomas Moore’s poem “To the 
Firefly,”) John Tyler was living when 
notified of his election as tenth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Williamsburg has not grown to be a 
city. She lost her official honors in 
1780 when Richmond became the capi- 
tal, but nothing can take away histori- 
cal glamour from this old town. To a 
greater degree than most early Amer- 
ican settlements, Williamsburg retains 
her colonial characteristics and this 
gives her an atmosphere that charms 
the visitor. 


Cut the Coat to Fit the Cloth 
By Florence M. Thomas 


In the first busy days of a new term, 
it never seems to occur to most of us 
that we would gain future concentra- 
tion on the part of the child, if we 
gave a little thought to his bodily com- 
fort. If seats are adjustable, it is an 
easy matter to make friends with the 
janitor before school and ask him to 
spend about fifteen minutes during 
school hours on the first day, raising 
and lowering each seat and desk to the 
satisfaction of teacher and pupil. It 
takes only a few miniutes for the 
teacher to have each child sit in writ- 
ing position, while she satisfies her- 
self that the arms rest comfortably on 
the desk, that the feet touch the floor 
and that there is sufficient space for 
comfort between knees and desk. 

In our school last year, we had been 
adding to the old schoolhouse, and the 
work had to be hurriedly completed 
after school commenced in September. 
When the manufacturers made the 
mistake of sending unadjustable seats 
for some of the rooms, the authorities 
had them put in anyway to save time. 
The new class was mixed as to size, 
some of the children being so small 
that their feet dangled miserably, 
while others were so tall that their 
knees would not go under the desks at 
all. We felt that it was cruel to force 
children to spend five hours a day in 
such seats through a whole year, but 
soon we made everybody happy with 
the equipment at hand. 

The seats were all one size, so there 
Was no _use in changing the pupils 
about. I enlisted the help of the chil- 
dren themselves. For the little ones 
whose feet did not reach the floor, I 
carefully measured the distance be- 
tween feet and floor. I gave each child 
a slip with the measurements written 
upon it, and sent a message home, 
asking the father if he would not 
make a foot rest of boards nailed one 
upon the other. One board was suffi- 
cient In some cases. The larger boys 
made foot rests for children who had 
no boards at home or whose parents 
were too busy. 

For the tallest children I begged a 
few assembly-room chairs having one 
broad arm each. If these were too 
high, we again made use of the boards. 

had a monitor who picked up the 
foot rests each night, so that they did 
not interfere with sweeping. At the 
end of the year, I asked the children to 
five me their foot rests for the next 
Class; so that I was all ready to start 
ad new year with an assortment of 

ards stacked in the cupboard. 
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cenic Way 


Combine 
Recreation and 
Education in This 
Wonder Tour 













Through 
Cool, Crisp, Colorful, Colorado 
To the Golden Pacific Coast 


q Here is a grand tour which combines the features of recreation and 
education -- just what the teacher desires. 


The Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., Western Pacific route leads straight through the heart 
of the scenic wonderlands of the West. To the charming cities of Colorado ... To Rocky 
Mountain National Park and beautiful San Isabel National Forest. Through the magnificent 
a Gorge to Salt Lake City—thence through Feather River Canyon to San Francisco and 
the sea. 


Q You may return by any direct route, or for a nominal 
additional fare you may return via the Pacific North- 
west, enjoying the scenic attractions, too, of Glacier 
and Yellowstone National Parks. 


G You may choose any section of the West, or take this 
grand tour. Stop-over anywhere en route—either way. 





q Investigate this wonder tour— Write for 
descriptive literature, Booklet A-1. 


PACIFIC 






C. L. Stone 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD CO, 
Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Special Round-Trip Tourist Fares—Stop-Over Anywhere En Route 

















Correcting Errors of Pronun- 
ciation 
(Continued from page 61) 


Next we must consider providing 
for variety in our drills. In this case, 
after the first lesson which we have de- 
scribed, the procedure was as follows: 

Second Day—Words of drill were 
written from memory, papers. ex- 
changed, corrected, and words spelled 
and pronounced by each child. In 
every case mistakes were noted, and 
the pupil making them was required 
to give the correct pronunciation sev- 
eral times. 


, Third es, el — + Every teacher 
imerick which included the four words. 
The best one was improved a little by needs a smock ONL y 25c 


teacher and pupils, written on the 


board, read by all the pupils individ- fe or classroom wear oe ire Fucl and: owen Ale 
ually and together, several times. | , s 


A first-aid stove for teachers. Perfect for piping 


For That Home Cooked 
Meal at Home 




















> 

| Sternd, 

foinned He4,,)\ 
Nstant Coo 











Guidance and example is part of a teacher's life. 














Second Week.—Each pupil wrote the This smock is the neatest and trimmest cos- | hot lunches at school. Ready for a rapid breakfast 
words of the drill in sentences which tume ever designed and gives its wearer added | | at home. Instant heat for your curling or flat iron. 
were afterwards read. charm. Made of linen finish cotton, Colors, A _— ity for the sick room or school dispensary. 

Third Week.—Drill words were in- light blue, dark blue, rose, green, helio, light Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
cluded with others in list written on tan, leather brown, orange and white, ha pengpe ne the Saivoem, <p pom dining room, 

. . “ <itchen, -e, ~ever here, svery p Se. 
board. The pupils in turn pronounced If your dealer does not carey the “Man O' | Sota Scauienesdiadh. taanmeadd ond ene ts Sine 
the words. After all had pronounced War” bra nd send us $1.95 with your size, Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 394, and we 
them, mistakes, if any, were noted and and we will send your Smock prepaid will send, prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher. 
corrected The idea ‘in this and other at once. | Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
following drills was to see if the chi!- BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. | CANNED 
dren had reached the stage of auto- || 1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. HEAT 
matically giving the correct pronun- Originators of the Sloped Side Middy. , ‘ Magis Wee), 

: * A Sterno is Manufactured Under U.S. Gov't Permit for 
ciation, (Continued on next page) Use only as @ Fuel, 















Delightful Days and Cool Nights 




























make the Ozark summer ideal. 

76 degrees is the average Ozark 
summer temperature as shown by 
the United States Weather Bureau 
records, 

A vacation spent in this beautiful 
region of rugged hills and pictur- 
esque valleys brings health, rest 
and new energy to the city weary 
and the seeker for inspiration. 
There are many inviting spots in 
this vacation-land, and for game 
fishing, hiking, horseback riding, or 
just for resting, there is no place 
like the Ozarks. The numerous 
camps, cottages, bungalows and 
modern hotels provide a real 
pleasure at a minimum cost. 

Come up to the Ozarks this summer 
and enjoy the refreshing breezes. 


Write me for copy of Ozark 
booklet No. 5—it’s free. 


J. N. CORNATZAR, P. T. M., FRISCO LINES 
832 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











A 36 Day Personally Conducted Tour 


uropc 


All Expenses 
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with the ART CRAFTS GUILD 














collegiate Tours 


Join our group of coll stu- England versi 
dents, instructors, alumal and Reet en a a 


friends who will tour England, 

Hs Bei and Francois M6, deme, outaie 
Free side trip (via Toronto) to — LA in ium. 

Niagara Falls. Opportunity tosee 8B train throughithebattlefie ids to 

eastern Canada, romantic Mon- where we spend a week 

treal and picturesque Quebec. with trips to Versailles and the 
Ocean voyage on hoard Cana- Ameri Ample 


y Y ican ttle A 
dian Pacific steamships, with time for individual tight-seshng 
American University dance bands and shopping. Return sailing 
tofurnish music. Plentyofdeck from Cherbourg. 


space for dancing, rest, recrea- 

Hon, deck ames, sports, dramat- and '§4gh,, extensions to Switeer: 
. Comfo' le . - “ 

tizing meals, Two-da Bn « land, Germany ne Italy at ot 







down the mighty St. Lawrence erate cost. Hotels, meals, travel- 

River. Only four days open sea. jnSinged'in tour price Meneaee 
Landing at Liverpool, we visit ment au details; 

Chester and Leamin; on; secures desirable 


motor to famed Engli rod acy ‘ 
nglish castles, hotel accommodations; 
the Shakespeare country, rural conducts party, Write for itinerary 


“Canadian Pacific 
‘Worlds Greatest Travel System” 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 159 i 
500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. ! 





Gentlemen: Without obligation on t 
_ part, please send me details of your Cok. 
legiate Tours to Europe, and i!icztzated Tour } 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Fifth Week—Words disguised by 
jumbling the letters were written on 
the board, the list including the drill 
words. Pupils contested to see who 
could most quickly write down the cor- 
rect words. Eac pupil read his own 


list. 

Eighth Week—A paragraph con- 
taining these words was dictated to the 
class. Pupils were called upon to read 
what they had written. The drill words 
were included with others in a contest 
to see which pupil could most quickly 
arrange the list in alphabetic order. 
Words were pronounced by each pupil 
and any mistakes made in the drill 
words were carefully noted by the 
teacher. In this case there were none 
(indeed, the habit had become automa- 
tic sometime before this) but the over- 
learning was extra insurance that the 
correct habit was firmly fixed. 

In all, it will be seen that not more 
than an hour and a half of class time 
was spent on this drill, and during this 
time other words were considered and 
other skills acquired. The careful 
planning of the teacher and the en- 
thusiasm and co-operation of the pu- 
pils helped attain the desired end. 

The following list, chosen from 
words often mispronounced by grade 
pupils, may prove helpful in determin- 
ing what words to use for a drill: 


100 Worps OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED BY 





PUPILS 

accept inventory 
adult Job 
advice just 
allies larynx 
almond library 
apparatus longevity 
blanc mange magazine 
bureau masculine 
burial massacre 
bury | menu 
candidate mirage 
cartridge monk 
casualties navigable 
chauffeur often 
chemist orchid 
chocolate parlor 
combatants partner 
costume partridge 
Des Moines perhaps 
drought permit (noun) 
drowned pharynx 
err piano 
experiment placid 
exquisite precedent 
extraordinary probably 
favorite produce (noun) 
February program 
feminine pumpkin 
finance quotation 
financial quote 
garage recess 
geography recipe 
government romance 
el rosin. 

reenwich Russian 

(England) salve 

eet sergeant 

andkerchief Stephen 
Hawaiian steppe 
hearth subtle 
heathen suppose 
heroine surprise 
horizon sword 
hospitab!c Thames 
hostile theatre 
hundred toward 
idea, treasurer 
Indian vaudeville 
industry ‘wan 
interesting wharf 
intestines 

Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 86) 


over the first and gathered in. Now 
enclose the bud in a green leaf. 

Poppies, chrysanthemums, and ger- 
aniuins may be made and waxed in the 
same way. Organdy and satin may 
be used instead of paper.—A TEACHER, 
Kansas. 


Mental Arithmetic 


Oné Will often hear a pupil of the 
schools of thirty years ago remark that 
he “can do more sums in his head 
than the present-day pupil can do with 
pencil and paper.” This statement, of 
course, is not quite true, but all pro- 
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where 


will 


If you are still unde- 
cided, these books will 
be of material aid in 
making a decision. 


If you are going any- 
where West or to the 
Great North Woods 
of Wisconsin, they will 
give you a very com- 
prehensive descrip- 
tion of the places you 
willsurely wantto visit. 


In short, they will 
show you how to get 
the most for your va- 
cation dollar. 


They are yours for 
the asking. Just fill 
out and mail the cou- 
pon below. 
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Mail thisy 


PET Le | 


C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Mér.. 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
226 West Jackson St., . 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the book!ets checked, 
without any obligations to me. 
Wisconsin’s Land O’ Lakes 
Black Hills of South Dakota 
Colorado 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone National Park 
Zion Nationa! Park 
Jasper Nationa! Park es 
Dude Ranch Country of Wyoming -—-— 
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gressive teachers will agree that more 
time should be given to oral and mental 
arithmetic in the grades. Children 
should be taught to add, subtract, and 
multiply quickly and accurately with- 
out writing every step of the process. 

I spend a few minutes of every 
arithmetic period in giving exercises 
in mental arithmetic to my third-grade 
class. I give such examples as, “Mary 
went to the store for her mother last 
night. She bought a loaf of bread for 
ten cents, a pound of coffee for forty- 
five cents, and a can of cream for fif- 
teen cents. She gave the clerk one 
dollar to pay for these articles. How 
much change did she receive?” The 
class adds and subtracts the numbers 
silently, and one member is called upon 
to give the answer. Every morning I 
have different pupils give similar prob- 
lems to the rest of the class. I have 
them tell of real purchases that they 
made for their mothers the day before 
and the change that they received after 
paying the bills. 

Another exercise that the children 
enjoy is to add silently such numbers 
as 4, 8,.6, 9, 5, as quickly as the teacher 
gives them. After the class has had 
practice in such work I give longer 
sums to be added silently, insisting on 
quick, accurate answers. Each child 
keeps his own record of the sums that 
he has added correctly and is always 
anxious to have a greater number to 
his credit to-day than he had yester- 
day. 

I also place such sums as 22435 
on the board and call on a pupil to 
give the answer after mental figuring. 
Later, I write more difficult problems 
on the board and have them added in 
the same way. 

A very good plan is to use as oral 
exercises the written exercises in sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division 
found in the text. I have the pupils 
multiply orally in such an example as 
84 x 8, giving the correct answer with- 
out writing down any of the numbers. 
I use exercises in subtraction and di- 
vision in the same way. In such ex- 
amples as 42+5, I call on different pu- 
pils for the quotients and remainders. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The children enjoy these exercises 
in arithmetic so much that they ask 
for them when there are a few minutes 
to spare before dismissal in the morn- 
ing or afternoon. After some practice, 
even the dullest pupils will improve 
greatly in their work, and will take 
keen interest in getting several correct 
answers every day. The slowest boy 
in my class improved so quickly in his 
arithmetic work that I asked him if he 
were working evenings at home. His 
chum replied for him, “He does better 
now, Miss Grady, because we give 
each other numbers to add and multi- 
ply just for fun, coming and going to 
school.”—R. C. Gravy, Montana. 


New Use for Camera Pictures 


I have used the following device very 
successfully for spelling. 

Whenever a child has not missed a 
word for a month the teacher takes a 
camera picture of him. This picture 
is placed on a large card in the room 
and remains until he misses a word. 
When he misses a word his picture is 
removed, but it is replaced as soon as 
he has spelled every word correctly 
for a month—MayMe TrEBER, Ohio. 


Education has too long been limited 
in the public mind to youth and the 
teachers; it must begin with the par- 
ents. In the federal government we 
elect our legislators and our execu- 
tives, but even in the distant centers 
of administration they hear always 
the voice of the people—the people who 
pay, and without whom the govern- 
ment could not go on. In the school 
as in the State the administrators 
should be those best fitted to represent 
us, but always behind them, beside 
them, should be the people who pay, 
and as a wise politican keeps his con- 
stituents informed of his activities in 
their interest, so will the wise educa- 
tor keep ever before his patrons his 
plans and his needs and his conscious- 
ness that upon the parents of his pu- 
pils and not upon him alone depends 
his success or his failure in his term 
of office—Margaretta Willis Reeve. 








[" is a complete office typewriter, 
yet it is portable. 


Standard four row keyboard, ten inch 
carriage, twelve yard two color 
ribbon, variable line spacer, ajust- 
able paper guide, margin release 
and back spacer on the keyboard, 
perfect visibility. No other portable 
typewriter has so many big-machine 
features. 


Take it with you— 
typewrite any where 


Corona is so convenient for a teacher! 
You can carry it to school, take it 
on your vacation, lift it on or off 
your desk with one hand. And it 
is always ready for work. Just open 
the neat case, insert paper, and write. 
Yet in spite of its compact size and 








Own This Corona! 


lightness, Corona takes the same 
size paper and envelopes, makes as 
many carbon copies and does as 
beautiful typing as any large office 
machine. ; 


Fine for stencil cutting 
Corona cuts beautiful stencils, and 
does it without the least trouble on 
your part. No need to touch the 
ribbon. Just move one little lever 
and you are ready to cut the stencil. 





You can buy Corona on easy month- 
ly payments. Mail the coupon for 














| 
full details. | 
| 
| 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y.. 
Please send me full information about 


Corona Four. 
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to the cool scenic 
regions Far West 


alifornia 
olorado 


New Mexico and 
izona Rockies 
and the National Parks 


The Enchanted Empire - the Santa Fe 

Southwest has more to offer the 

— than any other land.Let 
it 


entative help plan your 
trip. He will save you time and money 


The Indian-detour—the newest way to see oldest 
America, on your Santa Fe Fred Harvey way to and 
from California. A three-day motor tour in luxurious 
Harveycars through a region rich in history and mystery. 
Only 345 extra, with everything provided—meals, lodg- 
ing and motor transportation. 







Ask for special Indian-detour folder. 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System, 1100 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Would like information regarding summer trip t0...........c.cccccccescenesceeeeneeeeeeees 


SI PIE WUGNE WIG vo cicsncececasertvcacacetdecssncncesoeosnsnees _persons in party. [ Indicate by X if Grade or High School 
student. Also mail descriptive travel folders. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








The Excelsior Literature Series of 

















Annotated 
Classics and. 
Supplementary 
Readers 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIZS 











For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


dine series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 


When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 
_ Biographjcal” sketch, notes and out- 
lines. The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougiit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 

dent_of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 

er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 1Bc, 

Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 
Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24¢, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
Yar,”’ and Franklin K, Lane’s “‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany,.’’ Introduc- 
tion and notes. Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 16c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, _oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 180, 
Flexible Cloth 246, 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions. Paper 
15c, Flexible Cloth 200, 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes. and vocabulary. 
Paper 30¢, Flexible Cloth 360, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor, Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these fa- 

mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 30c 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 

from the literary viewpoint, Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Man Wabout a Country, The. No. 65. 


ale. 
Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G, Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass, Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61, 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 20c¢. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and_vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected, 

Introduction and notes: by Edward A, 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, he Fallo 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 300, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. ’ 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and —— . ' The most com- 
ete edition published for class study. 
‘dited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Supervisin Editor. Paper 
300, Flexible Cloth 36¢, 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction -and notes: by ‘Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the essays 
used in schoo] work, including ‘Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. _Also contains The. For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 15c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 


Description and stories. Paper 15¢, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson, 


Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrated. Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200. 


Waptresete Poems. No. 13. See 


ected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. , 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny ounty. ‘a. Paper 246, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. . 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Louse 
Marsh, Fastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. : 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 300, 

Macheth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30o, 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Paper 24¢, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 














- Just for Fun 








BATTERED Motorist (waking up)— 
Where am I? Where am I? Nurse— 
This = number 116. MorTorist—Room 
or cell? 


_DAUGHTER—Oh, Papa, what is your 
birthstone? FaTtHerR oF SEYEN—My 
dear, I’m not sure, but I think it’s a 
grindstone. 


WILLIE—Pa? FatHer—Yes, Willie. 
WILLIE—Pa, how is it that my hair 
has grown longer than yours -~when 
yours has grown longer than mine? 


“Mose,” said the boss of the night 
shift, “you haven’t been late to work 
since you moved. Where do you live 
now?” “Fo’ blocks on de other side 
of de graveyard.” 


HEAD OF THE House (in angry 
tones)—-Who told you to put that pa- 
per on the wall? Drcorator—Your 
wife, sir. HEAD OF THE House— 
Pretty, isn’t it? 

WaccisH DINER (with menu)— 
Chicken croquettes, eh? I say, waiter, 
what part of a chicken is the cro- 
quette?.. WAITER—The part that’s left 
over from the day before, sir. 


“T’ve told you that you can’t have 
any candy. Why do you keep on cry- 
ing?” “’Cos I heard you say only 
yesterday, ‘If at first you don’t succeed 
cry, cry again.’” 


OLp CoLoreD Mammy—Ise wants a 
ticket fo’ Florence. TICKET AGENT 
(after ten minutes of weary thumbing 
over railroad guides)—Where in thun- 
der is Florence? OLD CoLoRED MAMMY 
—Settin’ over dar on de bench. 


DEALER—I sells you that coat at a 
great sacrifice. CUSTOMER—But you 
say that of all your goods. How do 
you make a living? DEALER—My 
friend, I makes a small profit on the 
paper and string. 


Mistress—Mary, what a kitchen! 
Every pot, pan and dish is soiled; the 
table looks like the day after a cyclone! 
What have you been doing? Mary— 
Well, ma’am, blessed if it be my fault. 
The young ladies has just been show- 
ing me how they bile a pertater at 
their cooking school! 


A teacher had been telling a pri- 
mary class about the Ten Command- 
ments. In order to test their memories, 
she asked: “Can any little child give 
me a commandment containing only 
four words?” A hand was raised im- 
mediately. “Well?” said the teacher. 
“ ‘Keep off the grass.’” 


A traveling man called on a cus- 
tomer in a certain village, and said, 
“Well, Mr. Blank, it is twenty years 
since I have been in your fair city; 
been making many improvements?” 
“None that I know of,” replied the 


merchant. “Any new railroads or 
public buildings?” “No.” “Planning 
“No.” “Well, 


any improvements?” : 
I been traveled all over this country 
and this is the first town I have seen 
that you might call actually finished. 
Good-by.” 

A green brakeman on the Colorado 
Mudline was making his first trip up 
Ute Pass. They were going up a very 
steep grade, and with unusval difficulty 
the engineer succeeded in reaching the 
top. At the station, looking out of his 
cab, the engineer saw the new brake- 
man and said with a sigh of relief: 
“I tell you what, my lad, we had a job 
to get up there, didn’t we?” “We cer- 
tainly did,” said the new man, “and if 
I hadn’t put on the brakes we’d have 
slipped back.” 


A colored soldier was walking post 
for the first time in his life. A dark 
form approached him. “Halt!” he 
cried in a threatening tone. “Who goes 
there?” “The officer of the day.” Ad- 
vance!” The O. D. advanced, but be- 
fore he had proceeded half a dozen 
steps the dusky sentinel again cried. 
“Halt!” “This is the second time 

ou’ve halted me,” observed the O. D. 
‘What are you going to do next?” 
“Never you mind what Ah’s gonna 
do. Ma orders are to call ‘Halt!’ 
three times, den shoot.” 
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a Pearl Direct from the Oyster 
_Beds to You 
Our world-famous Pear! Cul- 
ture Fisheries yield oriental 
pearls of surpassing loveliness, 
i only 
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HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
Na n° Geren 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave... Woodbridge, N. J. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 








two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 
100 for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send forfree samples, | 


Write your co lainly and mail to us with P.O. ordert ye 
cost. Your orderfilled eo day receivedand sentioyouprepald. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














ling, Perm. Waving, Scalp 
ven tments, Hair-Dressing, 
Seven costly outfits, full line of Marsay Pre, 
rations, supplied free to students. Get my Job 
g tee and Free i 
Adele Nelson, Educational Director, Dept. 509,‘ 


Marsay School of Beauty Culture, 605 N.Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
vanishes ae though bp magic. THEN YOU WILE 
VE SHAPELY FEET. 
SENT ON TRIAL 
For your own relief, so 74 can prove results and recom: 
mend it to your friends, I will gladly arran 
box of PEDODYNE Solvent to try. Noo 
“y” "KAY LABORATORIES 
486, N, LaSalle St., Dept. p708, Chicago, I 








nty watch—platinum effect, 
sroea tar ecrees 
BELL PERFUME CO. Dep.H 681, 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very_ successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free bookle' 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 











SEND US YOUR FILMS 
: Mail us 20c with any eize film for development ang : 


X prints or send us eis negatives, siz 
20c or ax prints. Trial Bx en hes neat in band- 


jargement 
woe TaSAWORE OHOTE FnISHING CO 
I? Ave. ISH canoke, 








Song Poem Writers 


Send for my proposition : 
RAY HIBBELER. D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


Catalog and directions dc. 

Basketry Materials ¢2t30%_ 279 areden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
illow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


braided straw, rush, will 0 2 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, ‘ass. 


KODAK FILMS—ySti'Neat koDaK Pi 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, 01/10. 


HEMSTITCHING 2"4 Piccting, New High Grade 
Patt, Attachment with Emb. At- 
tachment and Needle Threader, Fits any machine, 3 for $I, 
with instruction. Cheap ones 50c. N.I.Rebus Co.,Cohoes,!.Y. 


PEWRIT 


ALLSTANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free 1 rial, 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced pr “es, 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N.Francisco, Chicag: JL 


ORATIONS, — ESSAYS, ETC., prep2 - 


. $2.00 per 1,000 words. 
Outlines, $1.00 each. NoC.O. D, een RStenARY AGENCY, 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 

















_— 








A ts, Etc. 


6 inv n 
100 in script lettering including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 00 
100 Visiting Cards, - » $1. 
Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











